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Preface 


Pe” is not just confined to the pages in his books. It rather spills 
over to the poet’s personality. Usually calm and quiet, the poet, 
Susheel Kumar Sharma, is a man of less complaints — I have known 
him since February 1996, when we mutually shared our poems. 
Sharma’s personality is very well reflected in his poems. People who 
know him can easily find a resemblance between him and his poetry. 
So, he just doesn’t write poetry, he rather practices it. He, in a way, 
has enriched both my experience of writing and critiquing poetry. So, 
I’m thankful to Prof Susheel Sharma for writing poetry that gave me 
a chance to know him better. It is because of his writing poetry that 
I could undertake this project though I could not complete it at the 
desired pace. 

The book contains reviews on Susheel Kumar Sharma’s second 
collection of poems entitled The Door is Half Open. Most the reviews 
in the book have already been published. I’m thankful to the critics/ 
reviewers/ editors and the magazines/ journals for having so 
generously written about the book and for having created a proper 
artistic environment by contributing their views to this project. Since 
most of the pieces in the book have already been published elsewhere 
and have been attempted by senior and experienced academicians, 
least editing has been attempted by me in the selected write-ups. The 
editors and the reviewers need to be complimented for they have 
created a sort of record by publishing more than fifty reviews of a 
book. Their views show the way of new interpretation at the time of 
the pandemic. 

I’m no less beholden to my wife, Dr Tanushree Nayak, for her 
untiring and unstinting support while I was busy with this project. 
Because of her dedication I could focus on this project. 

I also express my thankfulness and gratefulness to all those 
involved in this project directly and indirectly. 

Last, but not the least, I take the opportunity of saying thanks to 
Dr Suneel Mishra and his wife Dr Parul Mishra who run Upanayan 
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Foundation to take care of literary activities; bringing the book out 
with flying colours is one such activity. I thank them profusely for 
making the book show the light of the day in a record time. 


Pradip Kumar Patra 


Introduction 


Poetry as a Means of Cleansing Consciousness 


ate Susheel Kumar Sharma through his poems is more 
enlightening than knowing him in reality. Reading his poems is 
a journey by itself. This is a kind of journey that most often leads to 
nothing. When one focuses on the journey itself, the journey gives one 
realization. Sharma opens up wide experiences of life to the readers. 
The experiences are deep and sensitive. Whatever is abstract in life 
acquires a form of its own in Sharma’s poetry the process of which is 
triggered by him by his poetic skill. It is as if he is putting everything, 
however small and minuscule, under the magnifying glass to know 
more about it. Sharma presents a surrealistic world where the relation 
between antecedents and consequences is blurred. Sharma expresses 
his thoughts implicitly in a metonymic process. For the poet, life is 
not just all about day-to-day affairs, with underlying depression, it 
is also all about the exalted state of mind. This state of mind is as 
real as anything that we consider to be normal. Sharma creates an 
artistic world which stands in relation to our moribund life. Sharma 
expresses everything with utmost honesty and with a tone of humility. 
The Door is Half Open, the poet’s second volume of poems after From 
the Core Within, expresses his matured world-views and attempts to 
give proper direction to mankind when everyone is in a limbo. 

One of the interesting aspects of Sharma’s poetry is the 
juxtaposition of the mythical as well as real worlds the like of which 
is done by T.S. Eliot. Eliot, as we find in The Waste Land, shows the 
moral depravity of modern man with reference to a set of symbols 
drawn from Christianity. In “Ganga Mata - A Prayer”, Sharma bows 
down with reverence before the mythical glory of the river, Ganga. 
Sharma uses it as a spiritual resort. As one goes deep into the poem, 
what could be observed is the poet’s desire to live in the mythical 
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world increases more and more. Compared to the mythical world, the 
real world to which he belongs seems to be small and fragile. All as 
a reader one understands is that the real world is to be rejuvenated 
by the mythical world, particularly by the Ganga Mata, with all Her 
sagacity. The Ganga stands for the natural as well as the mythical 
world which Sharma wants to relive now. Hence, the poet prays for 
freshness, peace and tranquillity of life. His intertwining of myth 
and reality is a device to awaken the inner yearning for a spirituality 
based upon virtue and fellow feeling. The poet represents the modern 
man who is sophisticated. He realizes the uselessness of the excess of 
sophistry. He turns to the Ganga to release the toxin of sophistication. 
It is the growth of the inner self which is of utmost importance. The 
poet is so much fed up with the material growth and development. He 
goes inward. Within himself he finds the Ganga. That’s why he says: “I 
want a small moorage/In an island created by you” (29-30). Sharma’s 
way of surrender to the river Goddess is noteworthy. Sharma appears 
to have drunk modernization to the lees. It has not given him the 
boost in the long run. So, the Goddess, the myths and the memories 
associated with her are the source of his life and sustenance. Sharma 
has clearly stated that the Goddess, otherwise, the Nature doesn’t 
move according to human will. Human potentiality is limited. The 
potentiality of Nature is rather a Pandora’s box. If human ambition 
is dishonouring the Nature, definitely the latter will supersede the 
former: “I am told /On the confluence, though vast, / No bathing ghat 
can be had/ You keep changing your appearances--/ Thousands you 
have in a day. /Why do you do it, can anybody say?” (46-51). 

Sharma is disturbed by the change of the cycle of the season 
because of which there is less of both winter and rain these days. The 
poet is definitely hinting at the human activities which never take 
care of the environment. As a result, there is less production of crops 
to support the mankind. Human joy in term of festival like Kumbh 
has also receded. When the festival like Kumbh is growing slender 
year by year, there is less number of sadhus as such joining it and 
lesser number of mendicants also seen in the festival. What the poem 
implies is the missing joyful atmosphere of the festival. Less number 
of sadhus turning up for the festival indicates the missing fervour of 
the festival. Sharma makes his intentions clear. “I want the world/ To 
be rid of corruption. / I want the world/ To be rid of pollution. / I 
want the world / To be rid of degeneration” (133-138). For Sharma, 
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the world stands in relation to the past. For him the myths are having 
significance. The Ganga is to be cleansed. By cleansing it we’re not 
only cleansing the river, but also respecting it, the myths associated 
with it and the entire mythical tradition. 

“Spineless-II” comes as a rejoinder to the poem discussed above. 
Implicitly Sharma says that the old ways of life which were steeped 
in values should have existed alongside the new ways. With a set of 
images, he makes the reader nostalgic. His repeated use of the word 
‘conscience’ hints that where there are values there is conscience 
because the former makes the latter sharp. Conscience is almost 
non-existent with the people of present generation. That’s why they 
are ‘spineless’ which forms the title of the poem. The kind of images 
Sharma uses to express the ideas of conscience is interesting. Plainly 
speaking there is a conflict between old values and new ways of living. 

“Crisis” is all about ‘closure’ and ‘openness’. The poet is fed up 
with the configurations in each and every level of life which feed 
different ideologies covertly. He desperately moves towards openness 
that brings absolute peace to him. As an artist his search for peace is 
natural. His art doesn’t create just art, it rather creates and recreates 
life. His act of writing is as good as participating in it. Art broadens 
the horizon of thinking and helps overcome the crisis. Crisis is 
transformed to advantage rather. 

While passing through crisis the poet is concerned with “Shattered 
Dreams”. The dreams are scattered over past, present and future. The 
images the poet uses like ‘sand dunes’ and ‘World Trade Centre’ show 
the expanse from memory to reality. The shattering of dreams is very 
much a common phenomenon. In spite of that, human being never 
gives up dreaming: “Some dreams got stuck on my palm/ Like stars 
on a night full of clouds” (14-15). For Sharma dreams have certain 
significance. For him dreams are the central references. Sharma 
says: “It was a lighthouse/ To the wandering barks of broken selves” 
(21-22). Two important lines of Sharma are the key to his poem: 
“I’ve been collecting the peeling sand/ Like Bush gathering evidence 
against Laden” (16-17). In contemporary time nobody pursues dream 
with honesty and virtue. To fulfil dreams one takes up any means. 
It doesn’t matter whether those are foul or fair. It is just like the then 
American President George Bush’s gathering of evidences against 
the dreaded terrorist Laden. For immediate fulfilment we go to any 
extent. We never take care of the means. We never think of long-term 
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repercussion. We never realize that the arrow we've loosened against 
other ultimately boomerangs. That's why Sharma writes: “Whom 
should I punish/ For attacking my Pentagon? / What evidence do I 
need/ Against myself?” (24-27). 

The poem, “Routine” speaks of two different phases of life: first, 
in service and the next, after retirement. It is a message to the service- 
holders that one should stay calm and quiet in any position. Even 
after retirement one has an identity of one’s own. “Dilemma” adds to 
the discourse. It speaks about three generations. It is the self-esteem 
that the poet considers to be valuable. It is this value standard that 
the poet inherits from his grand-father. In “Vicious Circle” the poet 
talks about his uncle who went to fight in World War II and sacrificed 
his life. He went to participate in the War out of his necessity, not 
propelled by a sense of patriotism. The poet looks at it both from the 
angles of livelihood and longing for the past of which his uncle is an 
important part. “One Step Together” presents the matured mind of 
the poet. It is, after all, a realization that physical weakness matters 
in life which comes with age-ing and illness. This gradually affects 
human foresight and vision. This is just one side of human life. But 
this is not everything. The poet, at one point of his life, realizes that it 
is of no use to be artificial all the time. There is hardly any scope for 
us to be natural. “Camouflage” as a poem gives best expression to his 
inner desire of becoming whatever his soul wants to be. He wants to 
be different from what actually people are around him. For that, he 
might have to land in sorrow and suffering. With his poetic vision, 
he wants to transcend as he makes it clear in “Grief”. Sharma wants 
to make a “string” of his experiences and feeling of his life and wants 
to be catapulted into creativity. He wishes to go deep into eternity by 
overcoming the mundane aspirations of life. He wants to remain in a 
state of sublimity which he considers to be his true “Dwellings”. In 
“Dwellings” the poet makes a distinction between hope and despair. 
Out of these two he prefers despair. The experience of despair teaches 
some important lessons in life and gradually upgrades one. But hopes 
are different. If hopes are not materialized one falls and is deeply 
wounded. Allied to this is the poem “Meditation”. The poet tries to 
integrate himself through meditation. But he feels he is losing the 
flexibility required for that. “Across the Lethe” puts the entire material 
world in relation to the spiritual world of Sangam, confluence of the 
rivers like Ganga, Yamuna and Saraswati. For the poet, the myth has 
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an inner-cleansing effect. The poet goes for the practice of the myth 
and gets a new vigour of life. For him, the Sangam is not just the 
confluence of holy rivers deeply enshrined in the Puranas, it is rather 
a divine experience when we go for a holy dip in it. 

In “Inquisitiveness”, Sharma puts together the thinking of two 
generations. He represents his own generation and his children’s. His 
poems not just uphold one supreme truth, but multiple truths with 
which mankind has learnt to acquiesce. In “Tiny Tot”, the poet wishes 
to be young and innocent, not grown up and matured. Innocence 
allows one to enjoy the world around. With growth one becomes 
knowledgeable and experienced. So, enjoyment becomes a far cry. In 
“Handcuffed” the poet speaks about a particular situation in which 
his counterpart appears to be angry. The poet doesn’t react. He brims 
with sympathy for the man and forsakes all ill-feeling. Here becoming 
argumentative doesn’t help. One ought to deal with such situation 
with empathy and understanding. 

Although there is enough of literature on the bounty of Nature 
and its positive impact on mankind, “In the Lap of Nature” brings 
a grand relief to the readers for its freshness and grandeur when the 
entire world is losing it each and every moment. Human being on the 
other hand is full of vanity. One wants to defy ageing and death. He/ 
She wants to live with name, fame and reputation. Linked to these are 
certain “reasons” of human down-fall which the poet wishes should 
go deep into us for realization. As the poet is a strong believer of God, 
he believes in His benevolence. He comes as a saviour to safeguard 
one who leaves everything unto Him. “Poverty: Some Scenes” reflects 
Sharma’s deep feeling towards the poor. He hints at the callous attitude 
of people towards poverty both at national and international levels. 
The poem makes the reader aware of the condition of the people who 
suffer at the bottom. It has a powerful artistic effect because of the 
arousal of the feeling of the reader by the poet: “At the gate of the 
Hanuman Temple /I wanted to distribute fruits / To the hungry. / But, 
they had been driven away / By the police / To make poverty invisible 
/ At important places (7-13). 

Sharma points at the red-tapism in our country in the poem, “At 
the Hospital”. People at the bottom are deprived of basic medical 
facilities. “Memories” projects Sharma’s yearning for family life which 
he enjoyed when his son was a child. He used to fondle his son by 
pushing him back again and again on pillow. His wife too enjoyed 
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the scene with overt anger. The point that the poet wants to make is 
the dwindling human relationship and the loss of childhood because 
of spiralling ambition and corresponding pressure of study. “A Racist 
Attack” denounces the unbridled ambition of human being that leads 
to destruction. In “Mangoes”, the poet turns to Indian natural beliefs 
and humanitarian attitude. He highlights the multiple functions 
of mango stone. The poem brings the reader back from artificial to 
traditional and natural life which is scientific in every respect so far 
as our existence is concerned. “Struggle”, on the other hand, speaks 
about the sacrifice of personal comfort for a larger cause. The poet is 
of opinion that we’re in society not only for ourselves but for others as 
well. Hence, the struggle ought to be selfless and broad-based. “Agony” 
is a poem of experience of suffering and injustice expressed through 
various images like ‘caged bird’, ‘small kid’, ‘religious mother’ and 
‘Dharmaraja and Dhananjaya’. Skilfully the poet balances the poem 
with reality and myths. 

Sharma looks at life from different angles. “The Masquerade”, 
with a touch of irony projects human being’s typical attitude of looking 
young at any cost. Priority is so much on look that no one wants to be 
considered as elder. Every one wishes to appear younger than what 
he or she in reality is. “But don’t call me /Papa or mama or uncle or 
auntie / You need to address me differently-/ New relationships / New 
names! / No compulsions, / No cosmetics-no adhesives. / We aren’t 
made for each other (19-26). 

“Relationships on a Holiday” gives the impression that one gets 
ample opportunity to be relaxed and focuses on relationship on holiday. 
One is free from the obligations of the working day. To maintain 
relationship by being in love with each other is as much important as 
one’s dutifulness on working day. To be able to take care of relationship 
is a rare skill. If one develops it, one can master the art of living. In 
the same line, “From Left to Right” states that the silver lining of city 
life is deceptive. The author wants to dispel the wrong notions that 
only in the cities one can fulfil dreams. “Swan Song” focuses on the 
life of ambivalence. There is the dream of becoming on one hand and 
the ground reality of hunger, homelessness and poverty on the other. 
Sharma stirs the emotion of readers through such kind of poems. 

Sharma puts human dreams in symbolic form. He hints at the 
inner pollution of human beings. But the irony is that because of 
the spread of toxins, humans want to leave the earth for moon. Such 
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toxins are created by us. Thereby we ourselves have made our own 
existence miserable. We should detoxify the earth as well as our own 
inner being. Otherwise, with old habits we would be polluting the 
moon too. “Nithari and Beyond” speaks about the sorry state of the 
country where the poet deliberately yearns for going beyond the 
situation with a vision of his own. Through “Gifts”, Sharma puts forth 
the galaxy of nature and the living being going on in tune with it. He 
hints that it is only the human beings who violate the principles of 
laws of nature and distort her. 

“For a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide” speaks of the situation under 
which the young brides are either killed or commit suicide. Sharma 
reminds that they make the tradition and civilization as much as 
the males do. Sharma’s use of images to highlight the glory of the 
brides is appreciable. “A Poem for my Country” focuses India with 
all its diversity: its mood, socio-cultural varieties and its geography. 
Implicitly the poet justifies India as motherland, not fatherland in the 
end for the reason that it is associated more with emotion, feeling and 
mood like a mother. 

In the disharmony between nature and culture, culture makes its 
mark more prominently. This is what is projected in “Gopalpur on 
Sea”. But it is the sea representing nature responds to human spirit. 
When the din and bustle inside subsides, the poet hears the voice of 
the ocean within. The poem, “Rivers” is an expansion of the natural 
configuration considered to be the source of force and significance. 
The benevolence it sparks cannot be measured. So, it is the metaphor 
of life. The well-being a river bestows on us goes on increasing in 
such a manner that the poet considers the river to be an epic: “...the 
metaphor will swell into an epic” (29). While talking about life the 
past projects the other side of life, i. e. death in the poem, “Yama”. 
He speaks about it from the angles of Hindu myths. Sharma not 
just speaks about death and the end associated with it. Implicitly he 
speaks about meaning and purpose of life. Sharma ultimately realizes 
in the poem, “Heavenly Love” that the entire creation is all about love. 
The way God has articulated and engraved love on each and every 
element of nature, cannot be ignored. If one misses it and spreads 
hatred, he/she is most unfortunate. 

In “O Beloved” Sharma gives all credit to God for having created 
his beloved so beautifully. He just doesn’t love her for her beauty 
because he knows that it is ephemeral. He loves her for God’s sake. 
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Without God she is insignificant. “If I love you / I love you for God’s 
sake / He is your creator / And a perennial source of eternal love” 
(17-20). 

In “Democracy: Old and New”, the poet expresses his anguish 
over misuse of democracy. ‘The philosophy of democracy’, what the 
poet means, doesn’t prevail in practice. He refers to Iraq, Vietnam, 
Afghanistan, Cuba, Hiroshima and Kuwait. He raises questions over 
the representation of such countries: whether these people are able to 
exercise their rights or not. Sharma also objects to the toeing of the then 
President of America by former British Prime Minister, Tony Blair. He 
also looks critically at the throttling of the democratic rights of Mandela 
and Ceausescu. History is replete with such injustice. In the name of 
democracy, democratic institutions like UNO and International Court 
of Justice have been de-sanctified. This is the irony that Sharma points 
at. Democracy doesn’t take root. So, the dreams do not materialize. 
“Dreams become day-dreams” (33). “Future evaporates into skies” 
(35). Against this background, the poem, “A Wish” is meaningful. 
The poet sometimes laden with anxieties slaps his wife and son for 
no reason. But deep within he has all good intentions. His exterior 
doesn’t reflect his interior. When he cools down, he rather showers 
them with all his blessings: “Let your days with / Those around be / 
Peaceful, harmonious and soothing!” (22-24). 

In “Bludgeoning of a Chance”, Sharma is seen to be deeply hurt 
by his friend who is away from the city, when the former has arrived. 
Sharma wants to meet his friend out of love and good wishes, not for 
any personal interest. The poem projects Sharma to be a sensitive soul. 
He just cannot bear the absence of his friend. 

Sharma’s poetry takes a significant turn with “Passing By”. He 
seems to be reminding us of the moral responsibility with which 
we ought to work. We go down with low morality. We shouldn't 
covet either the neighbour’s house or his wife or manservant or 
maidservant or his donkey or anything that belongs to him. Low moral 
consciousness is one of the factors responsible for our downfall. It is of 
no use to be religious without being morally sound: “It is really very 
easy to pray / In the cathedral? / It is really very easy to prey / In the 
neighbourhood ?” (20-23). “Granny” as a poem is a fond recollection 
of the poet’s grandmother who was happy with her old-fashioned 
life. Lord Krishna was the integral part of her life. Although the poet 
belongs to the new generation, he has not lost touch with the old 
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tradition. The poem shows the poet’s respect for his grandmother who 
is no more now and his assimilation of the old values. The poet points 
out that if it is the question of happiness, she was far happier than us. 

In “Colours” Sharma shows that love is powerful which we 
find to be expressed through the image of butterfly. For him beauty 
is the other name of love. He creates the colourful landscape in this 
poem. Against this background, he yearns for the love of Adam and 
Eve which no more exists now. The poet turns philosophical and 
thoughtful in “Contemplation”. Moon is the central image in it. He 
shows how it is seen from multiple angles by people. “Purgation” is a 
poem of self-cleansing through Hindu way of living and realization. 
“Hope is the Last Thing to be Lost” as a poem intensifies the thought 
of purgation and brings to light that when a human being dies, 
everything passes away with him. But hope remains alive. The thought 
reaches its climax with the poem, “Liberation at Varanasi”. The poet 
turns to Varanasi with detachment. He feels deep within that giving 
up worldly entanglement and getting lost in the meditation of Shiva 
is the only way of liberation. Hence, the poet journeys from ignorance 
through pseudo knowledge to enlightenment. These fifty-two poems 
are followed by a detailed “Glossary”. All the terms that are likely 
to create a confusion either to an Indian or to a foreigner have been 
included here. At times, these explanations help in understanding the 
myths, lore, images and symbols in the poems. It is interesting to note 
that six critics, representing five continents, have written extensively 
and their write-ups have been appended as “Afterwords” at the end of 
The Door is Half Open. Because of these “Afterwords” the book acquires 
a depth immediately, which otherwise would’ve taken a longer time 
to be acknowledged an important contribution to IPE. 

There are several reviewers/critics who have given expression to 
their critical insight which connect both art and life surrealistically. 
Let me also synoptically discuss the reviews included in this 
book. Abha Iyengar finds the harmony between the inward and 
outward selves of the poet. Ann Rogers in her review appreciates 
Sharma for his treatment of varieties of solid subject matters and a 
spontaneous flow of writing. Sharma, according to her, has an ability 
in articulation of art as well as commitment, dedication and passion 
towards it. Ashok Kumar Sinha observes a plenty of surprises and 
jolts through the “half-open door” of Sharma. For Sinha, Sharma’s 
poems are insightful. Awadhesh Kumar Sinha talks about the poet’s 
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wit which sparkles, but doesn’t hurt. As per Sinha’s observation, the 
poet’s intention is good. He is rather mild and gentle with proper 
focus on what he wants to speak. Barbara Wihr was so much inspired 
by Sharma’s poetry that she herself turns into a poet. She begins her 
review after reading the poem, “Passing By”. She observes spirituality 
in Sharma’s poems. She fully agrees with Sharma that the purpose of 
spirituality is to promote universal love, not disunity, dissension and 
division. There is the need of changing human consciousness from 
selfishness to selflessness. Carol Abrahms critiques Sharma’s poems 
as picturesque. Abrahms observes a universal cry in the poems 
besides specific issues relating to India. G L Gautam is empathetic 
towards Sharma. He gets himself identified in the poetic world of 
Sharma which is full of spiritual recollections and experiences. 
Gagana Purohit looks at Sharma’s poems from postcolonial angle and 
upholds it as “alternative modernity”. Gavriel Navarro believes that 
Sharma breathes life to the words in poetry. For Navaro, Sharma’s 
poems are a treasury representing the basics of life. For Georgia 
eva Xanthopoulos, Sharma’s poems uphold both enlightenment 
and emotion. Sharma’s words are not just beautiful, but also 
overpowering. The poet tries to transform the readers. For Gurrappu 
Damodar, keeping the door half-open means staying away from all 
evils, and welcoming values and virtues for the revival of wonders 
and splendor of the past. For H. C. Gupta Sharma’s poems are a flow 
of ideas. Gupta considers his poems to be to-the-point, neat and clean 
though he finds spontaneity missing. Jai Shankar Jha finds the book 
of poems to be a well-executed specimen of creative competence that 
evinces diligent craftsman of the poet. Jasvinder Singh admires the 
poet’s assertion which underlines that one shouldn’t hesitate to see 
reality in its true form. Sharma offers the universal language through 
poetry, observes Jordan Clary. She holds that Sharma begins with 
ordinary, but gradually moves over to sublime. For K. Balachandran, 
Sharma is a poet of introspection. While doing so, Balachandran 
points out that the poet opens up the vast range of Indian culture. 
He understands the poet’s pain and yearning for the past which is 
just a memory instead of being a reality. K. K. Mishra claims that 
Sharma has a command over language. In his opinion The Door is 
Half Open is an excellent poetic work that showcase Sharma’s poetic 
talents very well. K Rajamouly observes dexterity and perfection in 
Sharma’s poems which mirror his feelings and ideas. 
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Kamala K. appreciates the poet’s wisdom, spirituality, and 
enlightenment which he unleashes in his poems. Kenneth Lumpkin 
after having read the poems realizes the immensity of the world and 
feels that there should not be any segregation among the humans. 
For him the use of myths and language experiment made by Sharma 
are more important and meaningful than the ones by T S Eliot. 
Krishna Gopal Srivastava looks upon Sharma’s poems as holistic and 
experimental. Kulwant Singh Gill has a lot of suggestions for the poet 
though he also comes up with appreciation of Sharma’s highlight 
of the cultural matrix of the Hindu race. For Leela Kanal, Sharma’s 
poems are presenting an aesthetic emanation of a sensitive soul. MR 
Joshi, while reviewing, assimilates the essence of Sharma’s poetry and 
expands his art for greater reflection and understanding. Madhumita 
Ghosh is impressed by the poet’s vocabulary with imagery. Mary 
Mohanty locates the ‘I’ in Sharma’s poems and links that to the readers 
who might be having the experiences of sadness, suffering, poverty, 
hope and dilemma. Mithilesh Kumar Pandey & Shankhadeep 
Chattopadhyay highlight the poet’s “everyday observations on ‘being’ 
and ‘becoming’ of the individual as well as the collective human 
identities”. 

Maxim Demchenko considers Sharma’s poems as inspiring, 
contemplative and philosophical. For Mohan Patnaik, the voice of 
the poet resonates in his ears for many days. He finds it to be the 
still and sad music of the humanity. For N N Monachari, Sharma’s 
poetry brims with emotional intensity. He terms Sharma as one of 
the leading Indian poets writing in English in contemporary time. N 
S Sahu adds to the discourse saying that Sharma’s poems have rare 
qualities which have lasting effect upon readers’ sensibility. For Sahu, 
the collection will prove to be an important addition to Indian poetry 
in English. Neerja Arun finds Sharma’s poems to be projecting both 
anxiety and thought. She considers a reading of Susheel’s poems to 
be enjoyable which are touching both head and heart. Nikunj Kishore 
Das explores the healing power of Sharma’s poetry. After having 
read Sharma’s poetry, says Das, one feels to have refined one’s own 
sensibility. P C K Prem reads Sharma’s poems both from emotional 
and intellectual angles. Prem highlights Sharma’s aspiration of 
hope as well as peace for a healthy life on this planet. Patricia Prime 
projects Sharma’s pursuit of life and all the things beyond us which 
make it exhilarating to be human and alive. For Pradip Kumar Patra, 
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the poems are an ennobling force that gently pats the readers to 
tranquillity. Pragya Mishra lauds the poet’s use of images, similes, 
metaphors, hyperbole, irony, satire and personification. Pritam 
Bhattacharya underlines Sharma’s poetic sensibility. Rabindra Kumar 
Verma affirms the same in Sharma’s poems. Rashmi Jain sees various 
colours in the poems and feels that the poet delights as well as 
instructs. For Reena Sanasam Sharma’s poems are a curious blend of 
materialism and spiritualism. In Sharma’s poems Ritika Singh finds 
an interweaving of various elements of Hindu culture. Like Chinua 
Achebe Sharma highlights a sense of belongingness with the brilliance 
of language. For Roy Robert Vos, Sharma’s poems are a personal 
odyssey with a tone of prayer. He is touched by Sharma’s lament 
for the contemporary crisis of India. For Sandeep Gupta, Sharma’s 
poems are existential and religious. His poems prompt the readers 
to contemplate on various issues. Shamenaz Bano explores the poet's 
inner voice and conscience based on karma. Shanti Rajaraman finds 
the spirituality of Sri Aurobindo in Sharma. For Rajaraman, Sharma’s 
poems deconstruct his love for awakening a sense of righteousness, 
truth and values. Shubha Dwivedi observes the treatment of 
materialistic as well as spiritual issues in Sharma’s poems. Stuti Khare 
sees the power of the poet to engross the readers. She considers the 
poet to be perceptive. Because of his accurate perception, his poems 
turn out to be precise and neat. Sudhir K. Arora, while explaining 
the significance of the half-open door, makes it clear that the truth 
always remains shrouded in mystery. It is up to the reader to explore 
it. Suresh Chandra brings to light Sharma’s concern for the core 
values of Indian culture and spirituality. Sharma, as Suresh Chandra 
states, laments the loss of such values in course of time. There are 
two reviews by Suresh Chandra Dwivedi aka Dubey. Dubey doesn’t 
consider Sharma as a trendy poet in the first one. For him Sharma’s 
poems are the source of eternal bliss, happiness, sweetness and light. 
In the other, Suresh Chandra Dwivedi highlights the influence of the 
other poets on Sharma’s poetry and is filled with surprise, mystery 
and delight. Syed Ahmad Raza Abidi finds humanism and faith in 
the spiritual unity in Sharma’s poems. T S Chandra Mouli finds the 
structure of the book to be circular. For him Sharma’s overwhelming 
concern for suffering fellow human beings, regard for Mother Nature, 
and spiritual pursuits reveal his rational and humane approach sans 
any traces of animosity for anyone. 
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It is thus evident that for Sharma poetry as an art is not just for the 
sake of art. It is rather for life which is complex and multifaceted. I hope 
Sharma in future will come up with more of poems having maturity 
and larger sensibility. Although the book of poems, The Door is Half 
Open, had been published in the year 2012, I completed the writing of 
the introduction to this book much later. The spread of the pandemic 
brought a large change to the mankind not only on the surface level, 
affecting the health of the masses, but also their psychology. Affliction 
of the world by the virus becomes an angle of looking at literature and 
culture. I hope in the coming days Corona becomes a plank which 
will bring enormous change in evaluating Sharma’s poetry. Corona is 
not just a virus. It is a way of looking at the self. Corona opens up the 
self. With the onslaught of Corona, the whole human sensibility has 
undergone drastic changes. I’m sure more of criticism on his poetry 
will pour in, which will reflect the changed mindset of critics and 
readers. 

The book in your hand is a collection of the published and the 
unpublished reviews on The Door is Half Open. To my mind no other 
book has been as widely reviewed as this one. Several articles on the 
book were also published which are being planned to be published as 
a separate book. The present volume also contains an interview with 
the editor that will surely give insights to the readers into Sharma’s 
making. Since the authors have written their reviews and opinions 
at different points of time their reading becomes an interesting 
exercise for all those who are interested in Reader’s Response Theory 
or Practical Criticism. The book can also be used by the teachers of 
Creative Writing, Practical Criticism, Book-Reviewing and poetry. 


Pradip Kumar Patra 
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Falling Brick by Brick 


Abha Iyengar 


his collection of 52 poems by Susheel K. Sharma (The Door Is Half 
Open) is an eclectic mix. The themes that run through most of the 
poems are Indian though they also come to terms with age. There is 
the association of a certain grief with both the elements. Some poems 
hanker after a past. Others soak in spirituality; there is a desire to be 
one with God, to find peace. 
The collection opens with the first poem titled “Ganga Mata 
- A Prayer” (pp.1). The poet says: “I want the world / To be rid of 
corruption” and “I don’t want to bury / The glories of the past.” The 
poet literally exhorts the river to change the world by turning back the 
clock. The poem spills out all that is wrong with today’s world. It is a 
prayer to Ganga to flow like she once did. This long poem filled as it is 
with Sanskrit shlokas and references, does not really allow a flow and 
cadence to develop. This river of words does not read easy. 
In contrast, the poem, “Nithari and Beyond” (pp. 56), though a 
social commentary on today’s India, drives home the point: 
’When the intact skulls of the 
Young innocent children are found 
In the big drain behind the house,” 
and concludes with “You have reached my abode,/ Oh Yaksha!” 
He is more evocative when he asks, in “Passing By” ( pp. 74), 
“Ts it really very easy to pray 
In the cathedral? 
Is it equally very easy to prey 
In the neighbourhood?” 
His play of words (pray, prey) show us the falseness of prayer if 
one does not apply it in life. 
Many of his poems talk of masks which he has removed, as in 
“Crisis” (pp. 12), 
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“T don’t have to look into 

My wallet to find a piece of paper 
To know who I am and to 

Wear a mask accordingly.” 

And, more subtly, he says in “Routine” (pp. 16): “I decided to walk 
on-foot / And become part of the multitude.” In “Mangoes” (pp 44), 
the Indian’s love for mangoes and the elements of worship and ritual 
of Nature and the fruits of nature appear: “A mango stone/ Carries the 
whole civilization in it.” Or “A mango leaf is needed to pour water / 
On every sacred occasion.” 

Though the poet’s voice is rather cynical and grave, he often 
surprises with imagery. For example: in “Vanity”, (pp. 32), “Like 
rippled folds / Of a wrinkled bed sheet” and in “Hope Is The Last 
Thing To Be Lost (pp. 88), 

“Hope descends from the sky 
Spreading its wings 
Around me like a dove.” 

In the poem, “Granny” (pp 75), he says, “Today I’ve seen a brick 
come out of the wall / In the ancestral house in the ancestral street.” The 
poet tries to fix the brick back but without the cement it falls, and his 
foot escapes being hurt. His grandmother, whom he is visiting here: 

“Tn her wheel chair when she breathed her last. 
She was remembering me. She wanted me 

To take care of this house and make it my home. 
The dreams are not the visions.” 

This poem really sums up that even though the poet may want a 
return to the past, he realizes that he himself is moving forward and 
cannot turn back time, (something he prays for in his first poem). The 
ancestral home will fall brick by brick and be replaced by a new one. 

The collection ends with the poem, “Liberation at Varanasi” (pp 
.91), and once again, it is a plea to “...bring me to thy lap O Varanasi,” 
as the poet wants “...to find answers / On the bank of the Ganges.” 

This is a collection of poems that turns the light both inward to 
examine the being and outward to examine the world. The fact that 
it is so Indian in its references and the use of a number of Hindi and 
Sanskrit words may make some readers struggle. There is a glossary 
at the end, and also several reviews of the collection. The glossary 
is needed (though because of the number of references it turns the 
collection into more of a text to be understood). The reviews (42 
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pages!) merely add to the bulk of the book and just a couple of short 
ones would have sufficed. 


(Abha Iyengar is a freelance poet and writer based in New Delhi. Her book of poems, 
“Yearnings” was published recently. She is recipient of the Lavanya Sankaran Writing 
Fellowship for 2009-2010. Email - abhaiyengar@gmail.com. This piece first appeared 
in http://thebrowncritique.blogspot.com/2012/12/december-2012.html, December 
2012). 
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Sympathetic Understanding of a 
Sensitive Journey 


Ann Rogers 


his book of 52 poems covers a wide range of subjects, serious and 

light hearted. Others are cultural, emotional, social and topical. 
The text clearly displays the sensitivity of the author as a poet and 
his enjoyment of the art of poetry. The author takes the readers on 
a journey and delights them with his ability to put into words and 
verse, the fruits of his imagination. Certainly, these poems achieve 
that goal. Equally they set out to show the readers his affiliation to 
his homeland with such poems as ‘Ganga Mata - A Prayer’ where 
great homage is paid to the famous water body. The poem ‘Vicious 
Circle’ refers to an uncle gone to war. The first line asks of the reader 
“Why did my uncle go to Basra?” The reader is compelled to find 
out more. Each poem is a story and one is left in no doubt as to its 
meaning. Perhaps individual poems will mean different things to 
different readers but they display without doubt, the huge ability 
of the author and a splendid imagination/patient pen that has so 
adequately created this delightful collection of verses. Whatever 
message the author wished to send in the writing of this book, has 
more than likely been delivered. The titles are mostly simple and 
often consist of only one word. They are usually always relevant to 
the content. 

The poems themselves on occasion change in rhyme, scheme or 
meter but this does not detract from their flow. There are no redundant 
words. Where similes have been used they have been used ina sensible 
way and remain relevant to the verse. The shorter poems also show 
good strong structure and are able to deliver their message swiftly, 
with timing like that of a good orator on stage. The poem ‘Reasons’ 
in eight short lines, starts, delivers and concludes leaving the reader 
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with the image of a would be, corresponding duo. It shall not be out 
of place to quote it in full: 

Since I can’t speak to you 

I’m scribbling these lines. 

Since I can’t read them to you 

I’m printing them. 

Since I can’t see you touch them 

I’m leaving them to posterity. 

Since I can’t deliver them to you 

I’m posting them on the web. 

The author displays a sympathetic understanding of sensitive 
matters such as grief, poverty and struggle and certainly a good 
social awareness. In particular this is portrayed in the poem 
entitled ‘Poverty: Some Scenes’ in which the writer depicts feeding 
the hungry by distributing fruits - the police driving the people 
away so that poverty would become invisible. The author has been 
able to deliver a very clear message with a few well-chosen words. 
Poetry as an art form creates visual images. The descriptions within 
are full of clarity without seeming as if they are descriptions at all. 
They paint pleasure to the senses. However, the words are ample 
and descriptive enough to entertain in written form. If one did not 
have a good visual imagination, the written word would certainly 
be adequate. The verses definitely create emotion within the reader. 
Some happy, some sad and nearly all reflect a mood of one sort or 
another. Many are written in questioning tone. Some are obvious and 
others have more underlying text that causes deep thinking. Several 
follow a topical theme and others give an insight into a strong bond 
with India as well as affording an enjoyable cultural journey to some 
very specific places. The poem ‘Saviour’ puts reality into a mythical 
situation in a very clever way. “Suddenly I entered a cloud, my joy 
knew no bounds” - the reader now wishes to go there to see if he too 
can experience that joy. The Poem ‘Granny’ talks with affection of an 
ancestral home in need of repair and of Granny now unable to carry 
out these repairs herself. So many of the readers can identify with the 
beautiful words. It is picturesque, effective in its delivery and in a way, 
quite sad emotively. It is a stunning contribution to the book. 

The poems appear to have been written on occasion following an 
event in life and others possibly created after personal experience has 
given need for them to be written. An enjoyment of family life seems 
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evident from the writings. A lovely poem called ‘Inquisitiveness’ 
paints a wonderful family scene to the extent where one can visualize 
the young child swaying in silence. The passion of the author when 
writing about his homeland is clear. It evokes comfort in the reader as 
the emotions are conveyed through his words. Possibly family, close 
friends and students would be the audience for this book before its 
world-wide publication. Certainly, this book would offer something 
to them all. It would undoubtedly meet with their expectations. For 
those of the readers unfamiliar with the Indian language, Sanskrit, 
a poem that includes words unknown to them, may lose some 
of its glory. Equally, in translation it may lose something vital. For 
example, if this is to reach a wider audience, “Swargarohanvaijayanti 
bhavatim bhagirathi prathaye” or “Gangam vari manohari murari- 
charanachyutam / Tripurari-shirashchari papahari punatu mam.” 
would make very difficult reading for many and therefore a detailed 
‘Glossary’ is justified. 

The punctuation and grammar in the book are good. It is however 
unusual to see a sentence starting with ‘And’ or ‘But’; even more so 
when followed by a comma. This is not to say that it is wrong but that 
it is generally not acceptable. It is a style the author has adopted and 
it seems to work. One may cite ‘Gopalpur on Sea’ as an example with 
sentences like “But who can touch the moon”, “And, the beach reels”, 
“But, the black smoke from scooters, motorbikes”, “And their canoes 
and their motorboats take rest”. Similarly, in ‘For a Bride who Thinks 
of Suicide’ there is an example: “But to be embalmed with care”. 

Poetry is intended to be how it is as written by the author. Like 
painted art there is nothing to say what is right and what is wrong. Iam 
unable to suggest any areas for improvement so may be this writing is 
not helpful. It is intended to give an idea however, of what the reader 
may gain from the poems and the observations and interpretations of 
one individual reader. Verses are believable and well written. They 
make the reader contemplate and desire to read them again. They 
create the mind of the reader, images not originally there. 

The layout of the poems is well organised within the book. The 
book works because there is a variety of solid subject matter and an 
excellent flow to the writing along with such great ability and an 
evident commitment, dedication and passion by the author. It is well 
balanced because of the variation of content and time scale. It is good 
to see reference to current issues as well as more traditional ones. In 
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conclusion, a beautiful book of well written verses that encompasses 
many topics, to which readers from varied background may all relate. 


(Ann Rogers was raised in the Middle England but currently lives in the South West. 
She keeps herself busy by looking after her family, undertaking tours, reading poetry 
and recording events in photographs. This piece first appeared in the Afterwords 
section of Susheel Kumar Sharma’s The Door is Half Open, pp. 109-113.) 
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Recreation of Modern Man’s Thoughts 


Ashok Kumar Sinha 


n the fifty-two poems in The Door is Half Open the poet, Susheel 

Kumar Sharma, successfully recollects his powerful emotions in 
tranquillity and provides snapshots of the trials and tribulations of 
the modern man. The fifty-two poems in this collection can be taken 
as fifty-two cards with which the scholar-poet plays his game very 
dexterously to highlight the criss-cross of attractions and revulsions 
that Man today has to thread through. Each poem unfurls a new angle 
of the overwhelming questions of modern life. In each there is a for 
freshly different reaction to the modern situation. And the poems 
themselves are arranged in such a random way that they recreate the 
way the modern man thinks, by fits and starts as it were. The fever 
chart of the modern human situation is reflected through this yoking 
together of heterogeneous concepts and every succeeding poem crests 
a shock that scribbles the readers into an urgent awareness of the 
circumambient universe. 

The first poem in the collection is “Ganga Mata- A Prayer” 
in which the poet spells out his pious wish: “I want the world 
to be rid/ To be rid of corruption” The crisis of the modern man is 
reflected exhaustively in the next poem “Spineless II” through the 
piling of similes that reflect the everyday, ordinary situation of the 
modern world. The poet compares the conscience to “a pen that has 
exhausted its ink in the examination hall’; “a ferocious cat playing 
with timid rats”; “a pudding without sugar” in a “five star hotel”; 
a cautious driver leading to an “accident” on a “busy highway”; 
as an old father who forgets to return to his “ancestral home”; as a 
vintage car that “refuses to move on an appointed hour”; as an electric 
bulb that “glows whole day on the night-post”. The poet does not 
end even here. He goes on to compare the “conscience” to the dew 
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drops “vanishing in the morning sun”; “the new tyre that bursts in 
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the noon sun”; the “computer screen” that stares when the UPS does 
not start”; “an aeroplane that does not take off when fog enwraps the 
city.” All these similes confirm the poet’s awareness of the spineless 
modern man coming out in terms of ordinary attributes of modern 
existence. This modern man reminds one of the hollow men presented 
by TS Eliot in his poem “The Hallow Men”. This crisis of the modern 
man comes out again in the next poem “Crisis”, in which the poet 
sounds a still different note by admitting that he has stopped going 
to cocktail parties and does not have to look into his wallet to find a 
piece of paper to know who he is and wear a mask accordingly. He 
has embraced peace now. This sudden movement from the mundane 
objects of the world in the earlier poem of the collection, “Spineless II’, 
to this embracing peace in “Crisis” shocks the reader. The next poem 
“Shattered Dreams” his further works on this withdrawing when the 
poet admits that his “ears have stopped listening”, “his “eyes have 
stopped watching” and his “tongue has stopped speaking.” 

In “Routine” the persona is shown retiring from his service on the 
thirtieth June and becoming a part of the multitude. “Dilemma” asks 
an overwhelming question: “Is it really possible for one/ To remain 
poor and/ Also to hold the head high?” 

“Vicious Circle” touches the very heart of the matter with an 
artistically deceptive innocence: 

Why did my uncle go to Basra 
To fight a war or 
To earn money for the family 
I don’t know. 
“One Step Together” flashes yet another kind of awareness: 
Iam tired now 
And cannot travel any more. 
“Camouflage” has another question 
When somebody asks me, ‘How are you?” 
I sulk away and say, ‘I’m fine’. 
Why don’t I indulge in plain speaking? 
Why do I shy away? 
So, this poem seems to capture the very essence of modern living. The 
modern human being is always camouflaging and shying away. 
The next poem gives us yet another picture: 
It is useless to 
Wipe the tears of a poet 
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He is lonely forever. 
This loneliness is the main feature not only of the poet but also of the 
modern man. The very next poem in this collection “Strings” gives us 
yet another heterogeneous concept: 
The scrapbook is lost for good. 
Memories don’t have to stir me up. 
Personages don’t have to haunt me. 
This moving away from memories suddenly turns in a different 
direction when the poet admits in his next poem “Dwelling”: “Despair 
is good.” And, in the next poem “Meditation” the poet suddenly 
moves toward the spiritual 
No chances of my salvation. 
I remain a ruffian 
I have once again 
Failed God. 
The poet admitting that he has once again failed God takes the whole 
poem to anew movement -- towards the metaphysical. 
And, then suddenly in the next poem “Across the Lethe” the poet 
comes down to the Sangam: 
I went to the Sangam the other day to talk to you 
... And you and I 
Simply stare into each other’s eyes 
And be lost for ever 
Beyond the recognisable. 
This movement from the spiritual to the concrete presents a sudden 
shock. 
In the next poem “Inquisitiveness” the poet gives us yet another 
jolt when he confides 
When my son asked me 
The question of my coming to the earth 
I was not full of innocence. 
He wanted me to describe the details 
Of the event. 
The theme of a new kind of generation gap is only subtly suggested 
here and the “innocence” of the child has somehow disappeared in 
the present society in which the DNA test has become a matter of 
routine which even the children know about. 
And in the next poem “Tiny Tot” the poet admits that it’s a joy 
to be young but it’s not that country for the old and hopes only in 
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vain to remain a toddler. This somewhat paradoxical awareness of 
Youth, Old Age and Early Childhood together flashes a new kind of 
multiple consciousness that continues to shock and thus delight the 
readers. 

His next poem “Handcuffed” sounds a very personal note: 

I was foolish to trust myself and you 

I forgot to add sugar to your tea 

The other man was staring at us. ... 

But, his stare raised a storm in the cup. 
The sudden twists and turns of this poem make it raise all kinds of 
questions which reflect the rigmaroles of the modern civilisation. 

Suddenly, in his next Poem “In the Lap of Nature” the poet takes 
the readers to a joy ride in which the Romantic flashes of Wordsworth, 
Shelley and Keats can be noticed: 

Below me, the lake 

Beyond that, the dark China Peak 

And above, a starry night 

That summons 

The craving moon 

To enjoy the bliss 
Such Romantic pictures take the readers far away from the “frigid 
earth.” 

In the next two poems “Vanity” and “Reasons” come pictures of 
old age. In “Vanity” the poet admits: 

I want to live for some more time 
My skin is hanging lose 
Over the silver grey hair. ... 
I don’t want to die unsung. 
In “Reasons” comes the following observation 
Since I can’t speak to you 
I’m scribbling these lines. ... 
I’m leaving them to posterity. 

These two poems establish two distinct pictures of old age. Then 
suddenly in these pictures of old age, comes the idea the saviour in his 
next poem “Saviour”: “But someone else was guarding me, too." The 
poem “Saviour” begins with : 

I was dancing with joy ... 
But, I was hit by an eagle, ... 
It was sent to chase me 
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Someone was jealous of my status -- 

But someone elsc was guarding me, too 

I was soon dancing in the sky 
After this dancing in the sky comes the next poem “Poverty: Some 
Scenes” which is a fairly long exposure of different encounters with 
poverty in the modern society. It begins with a disturbing encounter of 
poverty at the railway platform when someone opens the tiffin-box and 
someone just stares at it. It goes on to talk about the international arena: 

The UNO listens to their voice -- 

Those who can’t speak and 

Sends shiploads of edibles to them. 

Suddenly the guns chatter, 

No, they shout 

And spit out fire. 
And the poem ends with: 

Katrina -- 

A fear for hoteliers 

Tsunami -- 

A death blow to a factory ... 

Stay put. 

Stay put. 

The next poem “At the Hospital” takes us to the crumbing building 

of a hospital where the poet sees “white colour” 

Digging out deep-frozen hope 

From the refrigerator of assurances. 
The stark images of this poem bring out the various attributes of the 
modern society where death, disease and despair seem to have taken 
over. 

In the next poem “Memories”, the poet takes yet another dip into 

the personal tune: 

While changing the mattress 

I found your picture 

Near my pillow -- 

You are smiling and 

So is our son. ... 
Such personal turns into the inner store-house of memories establish 
the fact that the modern man is full of all kinds of disparate 
experiences. And such little realizations suggest that there is still hope 
for the modern man. 
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Then suddenly comes the next poem “A Racist Attack” which 
shocks the readers again 
Ambitions glide 
Unguided 
And result in 
Dreams unbridled. 


For God’s sake 

Save me. 
Such exposures of horror suggest how terrible the modern society has 
become. But the next poem “Mangoes” strikes a still different note: 

A mango stone 

Carries the whole civilization in it 

And under the shade 

A cow rests 

And yields milk 

Not only to its calf 

But also to the new born baby 

Of the cowherd. 
Such beautiful pictures of the cow, calf, the new born baby, cowherd 
are indeed rich tributes to life which comment subtly on the modern 
world which seems to have forgotten to enjoy such things. The lights 
suddenly become dim in the very next poem “Struggle”: 

I have seen 

The bone 

Resist “dust thou art; 

and unto dust shalt thou return.” ... 


The bone speaks: 
Stand up for unborn. 
Don’t burn kindness 
Don't kill innocence 
Don’t murder pity 
Don’t show your apathy ... .” 
In the next poem “Agony” the poem further develops on this dark tone 
The poet is crying for words 
Clad in unblemished white 
Saraswati does not oblige. 
She is busy riding a golden peacock. 
This picture of Saraswati not obliging and being busy riding a golden 
peacock seems to suggest that materialistic considerations have 
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overtaken even the genuine aspirations of the poet and so the stream 
of learning today has been dazzled by all that glitters which is not 
gold. 

In the next poem “Masquerade” the poet comes to yet another 
aspect of the modern man. This is reflected in this minutely subtle 
observation: 

My real age 

Lies hidden behind my moustache 

Which I hate dyeing. ... 
And so the poet seems to say a positive “No” to all such artificial 
devices like dyeing which try to hide the actual age and work only 
as a mask. In the next poem “Relationships on a Holiday” there is a 
breezy note: 

Your letter tells me 

It’s a Sunday today 

And I don’t have to dress up 

To go to my college. 
Such moments of joy also come to the modern man for life today 
after all is not only made up of fretting and fuming life has its own 
moments of gay abandonment. The next poem, “From Left to Right”, 
suddenly switches to yet another dose of shock we get: 

This town is no more a town 

But a city 

People come here 

To become ashes 

To be immersed in the confluence 

Of the holy rivers. 
This confluence of the holy rivers obviously refers to the sangam in 
Allahabad (now Prayagraj) And the poet suggests all this without any 
naming leaving the reader to guess. 

The next poem “Swan Song” strikes suddenly a philosophical 
note in which the poet proclaims (almost like Shelley in “Ode to the 
West Wind”) 

Ihave sold dreams to the world 
And will keep on doling 

Them to the impoverished 
With hungry bellies 

To the naked 

To the homeless 
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To the downtrodden 

The tone of this poem does sound so very prophetic 
The next poem “Mirage” is a unique blending of the modern with 

the ancient and accepted: 

One way ticket to the moon 

Is being sold 

The moon is the heavenly abode 

Of gods I’ve to reach there 

Somehow. 
In the next poem “Nithari and Beyond” comes a startling picture of 
the degeneration the poet notices in the modern situation of India: 

When the old parents 

Come out displaying their bruises 

In the open courts ... 

Be sure you've reached India, ... 

You'll find me singing 

I love my Indiiaa... 
The poem has been inspired by Kalidasa’s messenger-poem (Sandesha 
Kavya), Meghdutam, where Yaksha describes many beautiful sights the 
cloud will see on its northward course to the city of Alaka; in contrast 
to “beautiful sights” in Susheel’s India is replete with gory crimes. 
The last line of the poem is an ironic reference to a popular Indian 
patriotic song (“Ye mera India, I love my India” from the Hindi movie, 
“Pardes”) and gives the readers a satiric dig which certainly creates a 
sense of dry amusement. 

In “Gifts” the poet continues his attack on the modern Indian 

situation 

When 

The cow-- 

Indian in size, Red in colour, 

Heavy in white udders 

Is separated from its calf 

To milk it 

For the market 

Iam put to shame 

By my Lord. 
The next poem “For a Bride who Thinks of Suicide” continues this 
attack on the contemporary situation in India by attacking the evil 
practice of dowry-deaths. 
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Young brides are not meant for burning ... 

Brides are the carriers of tradition 

Not to be trampled and kicked 

But to be embalmed with care. 
In the next six poems the poet turns his camera to highlight various 
aspects of his personal self. His “A Poem for My Country” asks: 

Am [an Indian and my country India? ... 

I call my country my motherland 

And not my fatherland 

I don’t know why. 
All such questions only suggest that the poet is troubled by his own 
conscience. The next poem “Gopalpur on Sea” laments: “This listless 
town has been my home .../ Gopalpur loses, the tourists win.” This 
triumph of the tourists suggests how the peace of Gopalpur on Sea has 
been destroyed. The next poem “Rivers” takes us inside the mental 
laboratory of the poet, “A poem like a river/ Cannot be made”. In the 
next poem “Yama” the poet is waiting for death: 

O Death, will you find me 

Watching her blue eyes 

Deeper than a green lake? ... 

I’m waiting for the dolphin 

To ferry me ashore. 

Om shantih, shantih, shantih! 
The next poem “Heavenly Love” develops on the previous idea of 
death: 

I’ve received 

An envelope from heaven 

Carrying a letter 

Having no message -- 
This envelope from Heaven suggests death in a subtle way. In the next 
poem “O Beloved” comes a fusion of the personal with the heavenly 

If I love you 

I love you for God's sake 

He is your creator 

And a perennial source of eternal love. 
All these six poems give the readers various angles of the personal self 
of the poet. 

In the next poem “Democracy: Old and New” the poet talks about 

a political theme: 
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In the beginning is my end 

And yours O democracy? 

You shout the people’s voice 

You proclaim the lowly’s rights ... 

Dreams become day-dreams 

Promises sound hollow... 

I remain couched in my cushioned sofa 

And ponder over 

The philosophy of democracy 
In the next four poems emerges again the personal theme. “A Wish” 
presents the poet in a pensive mood: “Think of the moments/ When I 
scolded you furtively.” “Bludgeoning of a Chance” speculates: 

Am I the master of my actions? 

Am I the master of my fate? 
In “Passing By” comes a personal observation: “The scorching sun has 
tarred my/ Hair grey”. “Granny” remembers fondly a grandmother 
of the ancestral house in the ancestral street: “She wanted me/ To 
take care of this house and make it my home./ The dreams are not 
the visions.” The next four poems talk about various aspects of the 
changes in the modern society. “Colours” observes: “The spark has 
gone/ The chance of another Adam/ Being tempted has withered.” 

“Contemplation” feels satisfied: “It is better/ My wife doesn’t/ Ask 
me questions”. 

“Purgation” shows us: “Headless corpses jostling in the market/ 
Swelling problems on and on, all around.” “Hope is the Last Thing to 
be Lost” advises: 

Be your own Buddha 

To find the garden 

Among the rocks 

To salvage the savage 
And the last poem, like the first poem of the collection brings us again 
to the river. The first poem of the collection, “Ganga Mata- A Prayer” 
prayed to the river Ganges. The last poem, “Liberation at Varanasi”, is 
a return to the river at Varanasi: 

I ponder, I stare, I wait 

Thold my breath, I look within 

When I see lit pyres 

I chant 

Om Namah Shivaya. 
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Susheel Sharma’s The Door is Half-Open is a wonderful collection 
of poems which gives us insightful comments on the modern human 
situation. Every succeeding poem gives a delightful shock to the 
readers by changing subtly the point of view. By being “half-open”, 
the “door” here holds plenty of surprises and jolts for the readers, 
and brings them near the inner mysteries of modern human living. 
Indeed, it is a collection of poems certainly worth reading. 


(Ashok Kumar Sinha has several books and articles to his credit. He is a Retd. Professor 
in English, Patna University, Patna, India and Ex-Professor of English, Sana’a 
University, Yemen. He currently stays at Patna.) 
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Problems of a Pilgrim 


Awadhesh Kumar Sinha 


he influences of past and present decide the tenor of man’s future. 

Right from paternal, familial, indigenous and global influences 
and such other things decide man’s course of life since childhood 
to growth into man. All sorts of influences working on man shape 
or mis-shape his personality. So, does it happen with the growth of 
a poet. In fact, man’s psyche and sensitivity are the by-products of 
internal and external congenialities and non-congenialities. A poet is 
a creator. At times he is in the surge and urge of strongly agitating 
feelings and emotions that burst out of him as sparks which may be 
constructive or destructive. Needed ameliorative measures seem to 
be the crust of all values whether it is humanistic, aesthetic, spiritual, 
or sectarian. Sadly, many persons are busy splitting hair and dividing 
human society on different sectarian lines: propounding different 
dogmas and critical canons befitting their needs and selfish concerns. 
By playing the role of one-eye bull or that of the both eye-blinded bull, 
what one delivers to the Universal Man that believes in the oneness of 
destiny and indivisibility of human concerns. Externalities may reflect 
semblances of differences, suggesting their handling accordingly. 
However, the core value of man remains the same, irrespective 
of time and clime. Unluckily cosmic vision and concern of man is 
experiencing a fast slide owing to the perilous hold of sectarian values 
on the Universal Man that looks upon life in its totality. In brief, a 
literary artist confronts a multi-pronged onerous task while trying to 
present ever changing life on his poetic canvas. His intent to present 
a full and real portrait of life gets defeated due to fast slid in life. 
Some un-sketched views, glimpses and landscapes of fast-fleeting life 
mostly succeed in giving a slip to camera of the creative artist put 
on high alert, thus: life thwarts every move intending to unravel its 
mystery and solving riddles. Fertility, profundity, versatility and deep 
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insights into life around, do not come from the void at once. Nor does 
a magical wand always do a miracle. Man’s present is the outcome of 
his past and so is the future to his present. In fact, perspiration matters 
most in life. It is Napoleonic spirit that enables one to scale the Alps of 
invincibility of cherished dreams. 

The King-poet Bharatrihari writes in Niti-shatakam: “A man 
wanting in love of poetry, music and art is like an animal bereft of a 
tail and horns” (‘Sahitya- sangeet-kala vihinah, sa nar-pashubhih poochchh- 
vishan hinah’). Literature in the Ages of yore was used as the synonym 
of poetry. Underlining the significant role of humour in the life of man 
of learning and refinements Vishnu Sharma says in Panchatantra: 
“Life of the wise glides easily enjoying the poetic riches suffused 
with humour and wit. But fools waste their life in sleep, quarrel or 
indulgences” (kavyasastravinodena kalo gacchati dhimatam | vyasanena tu 
murkhanam nidraya kalahena va ||). 

If viewed in the above light, The Door is Half Open, is a great poetic 
creation of Susheel Kumar Sharma. It consists of 52 poems dealing 
with multiple themes relating to different areas and spaces of life. In 
an exclusive interview with Syed Ahmad Raza Abidi, the poet makes 
an unambiguous statement that he intends to serve the Universe in 
the broadest sense of the term, through his creativity. Nothing is left 
out of the ambit of his poetry. He works to serve the cause of one and 
all that belongs to the Universe. 

At the first sight the title of the work looks amusing. On the 
perusal, it is the outcome of the wisdom and deep insight of the poet. 
The poems incorporated in this collection, simply place the concerns 
of the age before the judicious readers for redressals. Perhaps the poet 
wants the remaining half-closed door should be opened by wise men 
of the contemporary society. It seems, Susheel Sharma believes that 
the poet cannot act as an arrogant arbitrator. No doubt, the poet thinks 
ahead of time and his piercing insight into life is certainly matchless. 
But there are many like him. In view of this, redressals of confronting 
problems can be left to the wisdom of larger community of readers. 

The opening poem, “Ganga Mata- A Prayer”, is named after 
the sacred river, Ganges which has been the witness of the rise and 
fall of a number of civilizations and cultures. The poet refers to the 
highly interesting myths behind her origin and descent on the earth. 
He also underlines the fact that when the trio of man, nature and 
God work in tandem, deliverance or moksha of sinners like Sagar’s 
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sixty thousand progeny is imminent. God, nature and man complete 
the cycle of the Trinity. The reason behind Ganga’s sacredness and 
sanctified status among so many Indian rivers, has been her close 
proximity with Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh. She dwelt in Brahma’s 
‘Kamandala’ and stayed in Vishnu’s feet. She also resided in the 
matted locks of Lord Shiva. She is known as the daughter of sage 
Jahnu. She is known as co-wife of Parvati and Lakshmi, and redeemer 
of Bhagiratha’s ancestors. She is the mother of brave Bhishma. In 
brief, she is known for her noble qualities and deeds that find a 
mention in this poem. 

The poet undertakes a pilgrimage along the banks of the holy 
river not to propitiate her for atonement of his sins and grant of his 
long-cherished wishes but for “the joy / the water-bodies afford”. 
Making a true revelation of his intent he says: “I don’t want a 
kingship / I don’t want a key to the treasure / I don’t want a visa to the 
moon / I just want to live and die by you.” Hallowing and ennobling 
impact of her proximity is amazing. It drags the poet to her banks. 
The Ganges keeps changing the directions of her flow as well as her 
appearances. Sometimes, she looks calm and quiet, at others she looks 
furious and deadly. Similarly, at times she looks darkly and sullen and 
at other she is bright and in joyful leap. Adoringly, Susheel Kumar 
Sharma takes a sly dig at the Ganga’s “annual pilgrimage / To the Big 
Temple / And don’t rest till you wash Lord Hanumant.” The poet's 
unsparing mild satire on Ganga’s special consideration to Prabhu 
Ram’s devotee reflects his rock-like conviction to the cause of equality. 
The excavation of material resources like sand and stones for raising 
tall buildings in the city, excruciatingly pains him. Bemoaning the 
growing selfishness in man, he shows his readiness to live in hutments 
grown on the Ganga- banks. For the darshan of so called invisibly 
flowing Saraswati, his heart feels agonizing pains: “Crush stones and 
push sand under /... To help and raise / Buildings to touch the sky / 
Where is the Sarswati? / What is her colour/ Where does she inhabit?” 
Ever shrinking size of the river and thinly frequented Magha- melas, 
depleting water-bodies and riverine leave him awe-struck. The 
famous myth of a duel between a crocodile and an elephant becomes 
vivid in his memory. Most earnestly he asks: “where is the crocodile 
that pulled the elephant into your water? /... your curing power seems 
to have failed, / Your life-giving force seems to have dried. / Is man 
more powerful than you, /O Amar Sarita?” 
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Ever deteriorating water-quality on account of dumping of 
garbage, animal- wastes, human excreta, polluted and chemical 
carrying industrial waste, and above all artificial enchainment of the 
flow of the river are inflicting deadly blow to the existence of the richly 
mythic river. It seems, seeing the chaos of degenerating pollution, 
corruption and thuggery all around, has caught the poet in deep 
despair. Consequently, he is leaving in perils his broad humanistic 
dreams: “I want the world / To be home for all / I want the world / To 
be a wonder for all.” The poet nostalgically yearns for the day when 
‘a drop of Vimalodke’ was sufficient for the departing one, assuring 
emancipation from the bondage of birth and death. To him, “It was 
the victory song of the soul over matter/ It was the wonder to live 
with nature / And not to open its entrails for pleasure / It was wonder 
to discuss the origin of time / And not impose the limits of time / It 
was the wonder to believe into the expanding the Universe / And 
exploring brotherhood with a dip in the holy Sarva.” Susheel Kumar 
Sharma reasons: “How was it possible without your movement, / O 
Mrityubhama? / In movement lies life and enchainment death. / May 
you flow eternally in the hearts of people, /O Karunamayi!” 

With all encompassing wonderful vision conveyed through 
wonderful oration, the wonderful poem ever read by the humble 
author, left wonder-struck with awe, to think how so small heart and 
mind could contain such universal vision with an intent firm to serve 
the Universe including all - mighty and small, bereft of demeaning 
malice, narrowing lowliness but loving call to all to rejuvenate and 
enrich the flowing life in the motherly form of the long living river ever 
showering benefits and all realizing blessings - could flow only from 
the honey-dipped pen of Susheel Kumar Sharma who had suffused 
at places some drops of pungent and mild satire interlaced with 
sparkling wits for the cause of the Universe and the teeming countless 
life in various forms and hues, as well as the inanimate beings: which 
speak rarely but too loud. 

In ‘Spineless’, there is a strong under-current of satire against 
failing of gut, mettle, courage, strength and conviction of most of 
individuals during the moments of tests and trials. In fact, they are 
hollow-drums who get deflated and broken, when drumming is 
urgently needed. To make the situation humorous and lively, the 
poet calls his adept skill of making his wit sparkle in the lines: “My 
conscience /Is like my pen / That exhausts it’s ink / In the examination 
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hall.” In most of the cases the span of conscience is very transient and 
private: “My conscience / Is like the dew-drops / That vanish in the 
morning Sun / In my small garden.” Dependence over it drags an 
individual to untold suffering as happens when “the new tyre /That 
bursts in the noon-sun / On the village hospital road” and taking off 
an aeroplane, “when fog enwraps the city.” 

“Crisis” is another remarkable poem in the collection. It deals 
with a burning problem of the age: the crisis of identity. The poet 
is aware of the fact that the tool of satire becomes very dangerous, 
if it’s not handled wisely. The poet satirizes himself while dealing 
with the general quest of identity in the superfluous sense of the 
term. The expectation of a nice treatment or a refined welcome in 
an inauguration function is like begging for the moon. His invite to 
inaugurate a function leads him to many surprises: beginning with the 
inscription on the invite-envelope for the function to be inaugurated: 
“For madmen only” and “admittance only to a few”, “to whom it may 
concern” and finally to “cocktail parties with no boundaries of colour, 
caste, creed, age, sex, likes and dislikes... -isms and ages”. Initially he 
feels embarrassed but as he adapts to instructions or specifications 
ahead his sailing becomes smooth. His craze to maintain identity 
begins to vanish gradually and the boundary-less, madmen cocktail 
parties bereft of worldly gradations and considerations become 
most enjoyable. A fine display of wit leading to healthy humour and 
educative value and emphasis on the need of harmonization, to be rid 
of the various problems of the age, has been lucidly conveyed by the 
excellent use of satire in the poem. But the way, the ‘mad men’ and 
‘saner ones’ are allowed to merge with by shedding off nature - given 
distinct identities, alarming repercussions may surface in near future. 
The end of one crisis may lead to the birth of another crisis. 

“Shattered Dreams”, is a sad commentary on the dreams and 
realities of the individuals. Most of the dreamers are lost in the 
wilderness of confusions. Like Shelley’s skylark they keep soaring 
high and high in the sky. Their perilous journey is like a journey 
to eternity that ultimately ends in despair. There are some others 
who keep dreaming and soaring high in the sky, but ultimately 
return to their earthy home, knowing that only realized dreams or 
ideals are realities. Susheel Sharma has a slightly different say in the 
poem: “Sometimes I am panicky about the dreams / And sometimes 
about reality.” Perhaps ugliness of realization is too shattering to be 
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compromised. It is far removed from the ugly reality. The poet writes: 
“T still don’t realize that / They are one in the present, / They are two 
in the past. / Their future troubles me.” Shifting sand of dreams are 
the main obstacles in their realizations. As the present dream is the 
offshoot of the many- branched past. So, the wavering stand in the 
present, ultimately may have a troubled future. In the words of the 
poet: “My imagination came falling down / Like the World Trade 
Centre / Some dreams got stuck on my palm / Like stars on a night 
full of clouds.” With a big question mark the door is left half open. 
Presently it is advised that the storage of data is in the interest of 
mankind. Many important clues could be found out on analyzing 
those data, which could help one to reach the final cause. As a result of 
the vagueness of the direction, Susheel Kumar Sharma bares his own 
feelings before the masses: “My ears have stopped listening / My eyes 
have stopped watching / My tongue has stopped speaking/ I’m just 
arranging my dreams/ To reveal them at a proper time / At a proper 
place/ To a proper seer.” With a polite sting the poet ends with a vague 
hint that beckons hovering air of uncertainties in minds of analysers 
busy in deciphering dreams, their causes and reasons influencing 
their successes or crashes. 

Susheel Kumar Sharma’s “Vicious Circle” exposes how the poor, 
sick and helpless Indians were driven like herd of cattle to alien 
lands like Basra and others by the vicious designs of the British 
during the World War Il. Some of our ancestors were either lured 
by the prospects of making much more for their families or they 
left their motherland under duress to fight for the Allied forces in 
the inhospitable terrains where they met their untimely death. He 
queries, “Why did my uncle go to Basra / To fight a war or / To earn 
money for his family / 1 don’t know.” Being fully aware of the fact that 
hardly a few fight for the glory of the war in the battle-field but for 
money or under duress. Most sadly Indians had to fight in the Second 
Great War on their number, but not on their name. Furthermore, he 
decries lack of sensitivity on the part of the recruiters who called “a 
sick-man in uniform /... to die there.” Finally, he launches a scathing 
attack on himself imputing for a large number of Indians who leave 
their poor country for the richer ones with green pastures. Laughing 
down their inordinate lust for money and lack of wisdom, he says: 
“An olive-green signal beckons me / To tread his path. / I too, have to 
earn bread for my family.” 
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“Across the Lethe” deals with the irrational belief prevalent 
among the majority of the Hindus that the soul of the dead leaves its 
earthly abode for ever, forgetting all about its earthly existence, the 
moment the ashes of the dead are immersed in the sacred water of 
Triveni, the confluence of the Ganga, the Yamuna and the invisible 
Saraswati. To him, the confluence of the three sacred rivers causes 
forgetfulness like the mythical river Lethe. In fact, it does otherwise 
and starts pestering the survivor of the dead with unholy fear of 
ghosts present in nook and corner as well as in darkly places of the 
dead’s earthly home. Talking about how fear is deeply ingrained in 
man’s psyche on account of certain arbitrary rituals and the concept of 
the ‘pret-atma’. The sight of the empty vase put in a corner of the poet's 
drawing- room, once filled with ashes of a dead of his family, still 
strikes beholders with fear and unease. He writes: “But everywhere it 
catches the / Attention of the newcomers / who stare at its emptiness/ 
Though it is full to the brim / With your memories - sweet and sour.” 
Rejecting the fear engrained in the psyche of the superstitious, the poet 
dares and proposes a meet when he too would join the company of 
the souls of the dead members of his family - on a journey to eternity. 
In the poet’s words, “Let us cross the sangam /To find out our empire / 
Where I and you / And you and I / Simply stare into each other’s eyes 
/ And be lost for ever / Beyond the recognizable.” 

The last poem in the collection, “Liberation at Varanasi”, may 
be called a poem laden with devotional fervour, bubbling with 
unflinching faith in the generosity of the Lord of the City, who always 
takes care of the earnest desires and wishes of His devotees. The poet 
views that not only Lord Vishwanath and His consort Annapurna are 
famed for instantaneous generosity but also every speck of dust of the 
place are so. Very earnestly, the poet says: “I turn to you, O Varanasi, 
/ In the moments of anxiety / When faith has been lost / And love 
not found.” He looks upon Varanasi, the pious abode of Lord Shiva, 
as a desire fulfilling destination wherefrom none returns despaired. 
The hungry get various luscious items of food and drink, tourists get 
pleasant boat-ride, enchanting Ganga-aarti, glittering exhibition of 
lamps set afloat on Ganga-water in the evening, air-sweetening hymns 
accompanied by all-hallowing musical peals of conches. Inquisitive 
and men-afflicted with worrying questions relating to earthly life and 
non-worldly ones, get due and satisfying illumination. The spiritual 
air of the city is thoroughly soaked with devotional songs and bhajans. 
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There is calling for all - high and low, accompanied with rich bestow 
- of abstract and concrete. Indeed, it is land of liberation. Having 
pestering desires fulfilled, all return home relieved and liberated: “It 
is a call to find answers /On the banks of the Ganges and / In the 
narrow streets / That brings me to you, O Varanasi!”. 

Syed Ahmad Raza Abidi’s rightly views the poet as “a prominent 
signature in the present phase of Indian English Poetry.” He considers 
him to be “[o]ne of the significant post-independence voices in Indian 
English poetry, [who] expresses the aspirations and yearnings of 
the modern Indian intellect with lyrical pathos [and whose] poetry 
is full of vital experiences of life, love and nature.” (Syed Ahmad 
Raza Abidi, “To Serve the Cause of the Universe”: An Interview with 
Susheel Kumar Sharma, Points of View, XX, 1 (Summer 2013), pp.150- 
165. http://pointsofview.in/current-issue.php). To this I may add that 
Susheel Kumar Sharma is a poet of wide-ranging visions and is rooted 
in the spiritual values and ethos of the land. He is well aware of the 
grim realities of life, as well as its subtle nuances, enriching values and 
its broad humanistic concerns. It may also be noted that the beauty of 
his creativity, piercing intellect and well-loaded wisdom, lies in his 
out-smartly employing myths and mythical characters as potent tools 
of satire. This makes him a successful satirist. In wittily harnessing 
commonplace facts and sayings to drive home some very uncommon 
and unpalatable ideas, Susheel Sharma has few parallels. His wits 
often sparkle while carrying out intended hits without wounding 
the targets which explode with broad laughter, most often mild and 
gentle ones without compromising with the targets. 


(Awadhesh Kumar Sinha, a bilingual poet (in Hindi and English) and a translator, 
currently stays in Australia. He has retired as Associate Professor in English, J M 
Patel College of Arts Commerce and Science, (R T M Nagpur University), Bhandara 
- 441906, India. E-mail: awadhesh.sinhal5@gmail.com) 
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Soul and Roots in India 


Barbara Wiihr 


y friend of “The School of Poetry”, Susheel Kumar Sharma, 
has asked me to do a sort of critique of his second collection of 
poems The Door is Half-Open. Before I undertake to do one in prose, 
here is my comment in form of a poem on one of his poems, ‘Passing 


y 


By’: 
So entering, tiptoeing, what do I find? 
A poem called “Passing By”. Never mind! 
It is the Poets right to yearn and howl, 
Sunbeams attacking his body and his soul! 
The grey hair not turning black, 
The hopes being drowned just for lack 
Of being loved with his whole body and mind, 
Of those things he cannot possess or cannot find. 
Religions telling us that we must not desire, 
All our dreams finishing in hell and fire; 
Mankind is obliged to live in jealousy and fear, 
Not being happy just Now and Here. 
Iam preaching the liberty to love and share, 
Not to restrain others to be your slave and care 
That, as long as poets and other artists make us dream, 
Let's rejoice and be reinvigorated by the sunshine beam! 


May I also point out at the outset that the English language is not 
the language I am used to; I prefer German (my native language) or 
French (living in this nice country for more than 50 years). Still I have 
to comply with the wish of Susheel Kumar Sharma for the comments 
on The Door is Half Open. He was perhaps impressed by my comments 
on some of his poems that he published in “The School of Poetry”. 
I feel honoured but am also anxious about this “challenge”, as I am 
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not used to this sort of “exercise”. Since I consider the poets of “The 
School of Poetry” as my friends, I decided to put in my best in order 
to give my point of view concerning the universal language of poetry 
“as amodern European woman”. Also, because Susheel being a great 
poet, with his soul and roots in India, where spirituality can still be 
seen in many places, parts and activities, has touched my heart. I am 
sure The Door is Half Open will do as well to those who will read this 
book. 

The first poem in the collection is ‘Ganga Mata: A Prayer’. How 
can I allow myself to interfere and to write something concerning this 
prayer, India being a country with a long spiritual life? My opinion is 
more or less that of a “free woman”, defending the right for woman to 
decide what is important for her and on my behalf; I do not believe that 
I am go(o)d nor (d)evil, I am just a human being, trying to be happy. 
When I meditate, it is not out of frustration but only to find my inner 
core; and there is plenty of love to share. I shall certainly not speak 
of the form of this poem, which is great, not of all the Indian names 
(I do not understand). I shall, therefore, try to speak of the “heart” of 
your prayer. All the desires you tell the Ganges, giving it the names 
of different Deities (I have been brought up in a Christian (Luther; 
Protestant) spirituality in Germany) have nothing extraordinary 
for me, even if it does not correspond to the Christian education I 
received. In fact, twenty years ago my sister came back from a visit 
to America and she told me about shamanism of Indian tribes (she 
had lived with the family of one of them). Afterwards she met in 
Germany STARHAWK and she defended a woman's liberty. This was 
an impulse for changing my personal development. But nowadays I 
believe in our androgynous nature and extol “balance” between men 
and woman. Human beings always long for something looking like 
“liberty”. You similarly write: “singing like a bird ... playing in the 
waters”... etc. 

Contemplation is part of all the religions and spiritual plans. Of 
course, I agree when you complain against the way everything is 
changing and not for the betterment of humanity most of time. The 
industrial power of these hundred last years with all the scientific 
inventions does not give us the time to become used to it and we are 
not sure what will come out of all these changes. People all over the 
world, in general, do not want to bombard this world with poison but 
want to expand the universe and to explore brotherhood. Or could it 
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be that mankind has changed to the point of no return? What for is 
life with all you have learned, if it does not grant you something in 
return? Yes we are living in a world of chaos nowadays and all those 
changes make us cry to heaven and ask for protection! All this is very 
easy to understand in the whole world and by every nation. I believe 
it is not important to pray to only one god or one “power” in the form 
of many gods. The fact is that we must look into our heart and find an 
answer to all these fears, pretending that life owes something to us. 
We have to adapt to all the changes; and only our way of perceiving 
these changes makes the difference. We have enough treasures in our 
heart, so much LOVE, that we can still believe in brotherhood I think, 
LOVE and LIGHT, here and now, to everyone! 

I shall not say very much about the second poem ‘Spineless-II’. 
The reader has to search by him/herself. Nothing seems to be on the 
right place in this consciousness; but in fact it is! Living in a world of 
duality, we have to face the fact, that nothing is perfect. With a little 
smile I must admit that this poem IS PERFECT! As an old lady I feel 
the humorous note in the poem ‘Crisis’. No “pentagon” to protect 
you, dear poet, no more “perfection” of how important we are! Let us 
drop our masks! This poem has no limits; no frontier-guards. Dreams 
are rising to the skies, like the illusion of reality. What can we do? 
What a nice idea (for a woman) to use “pealing sand” (in ‘Shattered 
Dreams’)! You are comparing this action to the difficult task for 
Bush collecting evidences against Saddam and at the end Saddam 
was hanged! Nothing is eternal here on Mother Earth. I very much 
like the image of the weaver in this poem, making me think of the 
spider woman. Everything with a “special power” is appealing in our 
subconscious to the energy, the light of illumination. The cosmos is 
the most wonderful dream existing; but I am awaiting the revelation 
about the dreams, the poet will reveal at a proper time. Am I one 
of the proper preceptors? The poem ‘Routine’ is a nice story about 
routine. Something we are doing very often, without realizing that 
we are doing it (as we are used to it) and we are not living anymore 
“here and now”. Is it really important to be at a special place at an 
exact hour? Oh I must admit that in this world we have to obey the 
rules, and punctuality is necessary for the world of business and other 
obligations. So people in many places of the world are actually waiting 
for the bus or the train; and just waiting is really awful, especially if 
something does not turn round as expected. But as has been pointed 
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out in this poem, the persona had just superannuated the day but 
was still waiting for being picked up in the official car. Sometimes 
this change makes the difference for a short moment, in a day like so 
many others. If I understand the next poem ‘Dilemma’ right, life for 
the poet’s parents was not easy. If you ask me, dear poet, everybody 
can hold his head high, poor or rich; it is how one feels about it. There 
are people who make the choice to be poor, like the Buddha! Your 
father was a rich man all his life, having a son like yourself. 

Dear Susheel I agree with you that wars are awful and I believe 
only made for those who want the “power” and they keep on telling 
and spreading lies about other nations. I agree soldiers, just numbers, 
die for ideologies they are brought up without having enough 
experience to decide for themselves. And of course, they cannot 
choose. The government in place being supported by the army and 
the police does not allow any rebellion. I was born in Germany in 
1939 at the beginning of the last world war, you are speaking of in 
your ‘Vicious Circle’. I spent nearly all the time of this awful period 
with my grandmother and my sister in the mountains of Austria; 
my mother and my father (who was not a soldier but working for 
the army in a factory in the RUHR as engineer) had to stay in one of 
the most industrial parts of Germany; so my life began without my 
parents and I had always the feeling of being abandoned. But the most 
terrible day was the day I started my job in Paris in June 1959 (I was 
20 years old then). It was in a Jewish Firm. One of my colleagues (a 
catholic one) told me about what had happened in prisons (camps de 
concentration) in Germany during the War. 

Believe me that it was the first time I heard of it! This traumatism 
is still very difficult to deal with. Wars are certainly not the solution. 
How many people all over the world are mourning, are crying and will 
never forget their loss in the wars! As long as a poet like you is writing 
about somebody, you'll set forth his life in some way. Of course in our 
heart we will always cherish those who are dead. But life must go on! 
I wonder at the title of the next poem ‘One Step Together’. And of 
course, the reason must be the impression we have, getting older, that 
life was just a short journey. Fear is the most awful feeling, because it 
is the contrary of love and it is not important if we do not dare travel 
anymore; if we want to live until the end, we must participate in just 
the moment we are aware of our existence, with all the joy and love 
we have since the beginning and until the end. I often thought about 
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the sense of the greetings and especially about the short answers, like: 
‘You are welcome’ For this reason I adore the next poem ‘Camouflage’ 
behind the curtains of your bed! 

What can I say Dear Poet of your next poem ‘Grief’ where you 
draw an image of your dark soul with the keyboard of your computer 
on the screen? Just another picture for the loneliness, extolling all the 
grievances of a life, mankind does not dare living. The tide of human 
affairs is just the mirror of their personality. What are ‘Strings’ if not 
yearning... waiting for the fire of creativity; this empty feeling is a part 
of our human nature and very often we blame fate for those moments. 
I have learned the time going by, that those moments of searching are 
the moments necessary for a new beginning and your poem, Dear 
Friend, touches my heart as you are always ready to help others to be 
happy. Concerning your poem ‘Dwellings’, I must admit that I have 
another approach to life. Of course, what you suggest in the poem 
is a possibility to live; but I prefer the extremes -- accepting what I 
am -- expecting from the eternal changes that those days where I can 
share something with others, I am really happy. That does not mean, 
earning much money. That means understanding, compassion and 
giving all the love in my heart. Concerning this poem I can only say 
that the words you choose, Dear Poet, are fabulous. I know a little bit 
about Samsara, nevertheless I feel free and happy creating my life in a 
new way every day. If this life is only an illusion, at least I had a nice 
dream, for some time! 

Oh... religions... deep in one’s inner core, the dragon lies... but 
why do they consider the dark side of one’s being as something 
abnormal? It is part of one’s selves like Indian gods have both sides: 
good and evil. Therefore, I cannot agree with this kind of contrition 
in ‘Meditation’. I consider ‘Across the Lethe’ as a love-poem. I go to 
the two last lines again and again: “And be lost for ever/ Beyond the 
recognisable.” On the other hand I can tell you, that as a protestant 
I was not used to have ritual objects in my house (in church there 
is only the cross and no saints) but nowadays there are paintings, 
objects, souvenirs and photos of my family everywhere in my home. 
There are even stuffed animals! As a matter of fact, reading books 
concerning rituals, I learned why it is so important to humans to 
cling to something, and that what we are thinking is transformed into 
energy, and energy is what makes our universe. Those we love will 
always be present anyway. 
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What does my poet-friend say about ‘Inquisitiveness’? I am 
not really of his opinion: “The question wasn’t innocent.” Children 
question us and that is their right. It is also true that we can tell 
them a story, as my parents did, when I was just a little child. (In 
Germany babies are brought by the ‘Klapperstorch’, the ‘stork’; in 
France babies are born in a ‘choux’ in a ‘cabbage’). Why not tell them 
the truth in words they can understand? That way at least we shall 
not be abusing their confidence; and as everything is new to them, 
there is no judgement, only the parents have their idea of good or 
evil and influence their children. Of course there must be rules and 
with love and understanding, we raise up our children the best we 
can and education is very important to boys well as to girls. This poem 
is followed by “Tiny Tot’. Yes, it is nice to be a tiny tot where there is 
a mother loving her children, and something to eat and to drink and 
to sleep on. The world for them is a big playground, just as for tiny 
animals. I cannot but help smiling reading such an intricate situation 
as in ‘Handcuffed’ and the ‘outcome’ with the biscuits (very British 
... some tea and biscuits) might help! I truly appreciate ‘In the Lap of 
Nature’ as I am a romantic woman, and the man, capable of weaving 
his dreams around me in this way, is touching my soul somewhere 
between the earth and skies in the space between two stars. 

‘Vanity’ - wow...! It is a poem depicting very well the difficulties 
one has to endure before leaving the earth when growing old 
(something not easy to be accepted!). Yes, some of the signs of great 
age have already started appearing in me at the age of 70 and I can 
understand very well the person dreaming to become stronger every 
day. Reasons needs to be specified why a need for communication 
is there. Only human beings have a wish to communicate with 
those who are not with them. The persona in ‘Reasons’ needs to 
communicate with the people around the globe -- the people who 
are far and wide. So what means need to be used? Why not look 
for the media we have now in our possession. Yes, every mood 
can be shared with many in an instant! ‘Saviour’ is not as easy to 
understand as it seems at the first sight! I had to look twice into it to 
grapple with it. Everything is alright in one’s dream; one is happy 
being on the top. Perhaps I am wrong, but the eagle is such a great 
symbol (Yang/ the Sun) that the fact it has been thrown down to earth 
by “someone else”, as you were flying high...makes me hesitate. Of 
course the eagle is Yin/Yang, the north and the south, the cold and 
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the hot etc. -- ‘duality’! Are you afraid once more of the dark side in 
yourself, Dear Poet? 

Oh dear me, an awful picture of poverty all over the world has 
been painted in ‘Poverty: Some Scenes’ (eight to be precise)! It is so 
true that those images are nearly insupportable. There are many 
countries, my friends told me, for the tourists which hide the poverty 
of their country, by not allowing the visits to slums there. I do not 
have a solution to the problem. Perhaps it could be possible in some 
countries, as in Africa, to help them and teach them how to irrigate 
their fields. They are responsible for themselves. Education is very 
important too, as well as preparing the future the best we can by 
always performing one’s duty! The poet continues to describe the 
awful conditions in India in ‘At the Hospital’; I say to myself: “What 
a pity!” I admire the doctors doing their job under such awful 
conditions, as well as the personnel helping at their best. Memories 
are made of the stuff like a picture we are finding somewhere as well 
as our old beds which have seen so many different situations, good 
and bad ones. Memories of our first years of marriage, the joy and 
sorrow we experienced, the children making us laugh or cry... But 
then life sometimes has other plans for us; the events like separation 
or death. Like on the stage: life must go on! I agree, therefore, with you 
poet about ‘Memories’. Always confronting us with our fears, the poet 
made a poem, called ‘A Racist Attack’: “The road to crazy weapons..../ 
Meeting unknown denizens....” And the fear of the UNKNOWN! 
What about “Mangoes”? India has so many interesting rituals! An 
exotic fruit, as we say here and it is interesting all we can make with 
it. I use it sometimes for a special meal and I am happy to learn a 
little bit more of the Mango tree; in fact, I never asked me earlier what 
about Mangoes; and this poem explains what an important tree it is 
for the Indians. Just wonderful! ‘Struggle’ beyond all questions is a 
poem about death; it reveals the nature of our destiny on earth. What 
is death? Young or old bones “are made of dust” and must return to 
dust; flesh is weak but pure emotions as kindness and pity are raising 
mankind to spiritual heights as the smoke is rising to the sky while a 
dead body is being burnt. I myself told my family that I wanted to be 
incinerated after my death; thus, returning to Mother Earth for a new 
cycle. ‘Agony’ describes the “agony of a poet” searching for words; 
he has not fallen on a sterile ground. So much sorrow to describe; 
so many wishes not fulfilled. We have to face it. People have always 
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used subterfuge in order to be someone or something else as has 
been described in ‘Masquerade’. But in love-affairs, I agree, we better 
resemble ourselves. Sunday on the calendar... and a sunny day in the 
heart... when there is someone to cherish, or better sharing your love; 
no special day is needed to share a relationship (‘Relationships on a 
Holiday’). On the other hand, for Christians, Sunday, the seventh day 
is made for relaxing... I laugh out loud (LOL)... Nobody can, or let us 
say only a few... We are all too busy! 

As so often in my life, when I am confronted with a special 
situation, synchronism is showing up. My problem today was the 
poem ‘From Left to Right’ that has so many issues related to India: 
“This city is no more sleepy and sleazy but keeps you on your toes.” 
But today, at 12H30 PM, I went into my kitchen, and put on the TV 
just broadcasting a document concerning India. My “angels” gave me 
a look into your life. They spoke of your “city” and other towns where 
people are burnt and where they are bathing etc in the holy river 
Ganges. So much and intense beliefs are something which cannot 
leave me insensible, even if the fact that the waters are not anymore 
“pure”, is quite disconcerting for me, having been brought up with 
strict prescriptions of hygiene. But all these people seemed to be or 
very religious, or really respectful and loving. As to your poem, ‘From 
Left to Right’, it seems that they are like “everywhere” talking about 
“better times”! ‘Swan Song’ is really a nice poem. The aeroplane you 
were developing, belongs to the swan (symbol of the sun/the light); 
the masculine side (science also belongs to the YANG, the impulse 
of creation); and you were made for the Yin qualities of the Swan, 
the feminine part, made of dreams, patience and compassion! It has 
also to do something with the dark side of life as you rightly point 
out; your poems are made for those who have nothing else! Most 
definitely, Susheel’s poems, are made for all those who like poetry. 

The poem ‘Mirage’ makes me think of Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World. Is life just a dream? Of course, going to the moon (to heaven) 
would be nice for those who believe that there will be no sorrow 
anymore, but I’m forewarned: “Accidental and medical insurances are 
free/ To all the travellers; your families won’t suffer.” Ha, that’s what is 
so “special” about this voyage in India. But for those of no fixed abode 
the moon is still a “harbour of peace”, as we say in France. In ‘Nithari 
and Beyond’ Susheel is appealing to the spirits of nature, and telling 
them about the awful behaviour of his human sisters and brothers. 
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As long as the poor have no other choice to avoid having so many 
children they cannot feed, there will be women being obliged to abort 
a female foetus. All the horror of mutilated organs, etc. has something 
to do with desperate humanity. When there is no more respect of life 
or of the official institutions, it’s a period of chaos and suffering, the 
end and the beginning of a new cycle. 

What about ‘Gifts’? There are always two sides considering life: 
those which are considered as something to be ashamed of and others 
we can be proud of! The beginning of life is something amazing and 
as long as the grain is becoming a field nurturing the hungry hope will 
not fade. ‘For a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide’ is another wonderful 
poem of my friend, about the nonsense of a young bride thinking of 
suicide, as some young men are doing. He is worshipping, idealizing 
the young woman and tells us: 

She is the song of a young heart, 

Full of sound and music 

Signifying harmony. 
Susheel is right in saying, “Brides are the carriers of tradition”; this is 
so even in Europe! 

With reference to Susheel’s ‘A Poem for my Country’ I submit 
that there can be mother- or father-countries; May I refer to a mother 
country, i.e. the place of one’s birth, the place of origin! In Germany 
we say “Vaterland” (fatherland). “Because of the use of Vaterland in 
German war propaganda, the term “Fatherland” in English has become 
associated with domestic British and American anti-Nazi propaganda 
during World War II. The French commonly refer to France as ‘la mere 
Patrie’ and are ready to die for her. Hindi, Maithili, Bhojpuri, Nepali, 
Marathi and Sanskrit have matrubhumi, literally ‘Mother-Earth’. Life 
in co-existence in Indian towns is such a dilemma, because there is no 
work for everybody. Too many people come from the countryside to 
the towns hoping to find a job! And in Europe, there are now more 
people confronted with the same drama! Humanity should not accept 
the richest becoming more rich and the poorest more poor. Why can’t 
we find the balance between the rich and the poor and everybody 
being involved in the progress and the welfare of this planet? 

‘Gopalpur on Sea’ is a poetic description of this town in Orissa 
(India) and the seaside with its roaring and attacking the shore. I can 
see, hear and smell this town and its habitants as Susheel depicts it. 
Here in France, there are no temples like yours directly on the seaside, 
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and the poverty is not as visible, but the smell of “sweet-meat shops” 
etc. is the same; the black smoke of cars has diminished, with all the 
new cars. Only the noise is still there, especially in summer time, when 
tourists invade the seaside. I have always liked the sight of the sea, and 
I live not far away from the Mediterranean Sea. Here near Montpellier 
there are no mountains, but going a bit farther, the landscape changes 
and it is still more amazing to look unto the force of the sea hurting 
the borderline! As to this poem, the last three lines of the last stanza 
remind me of the fascination of this element! 

I agree with Susheel’s feeling: “To tear apart the similes and 
metaphors/ the poem remains incomplete.” (‘Rivers’) This river’s 
like a mother, laying her arms around the earth - a hypo sucking 
milk from her breasts. But as everything on this material world, 
there is also the “awful side” of the “River” (crocodiles drag other 
animals into the waters and eat them); Life and Death are part of 
creation and this fact, Susheel has related with great skill. ‘Yama’ 
— the next poem is a sort of prayer to the God of Death (Yama). It 
represents the call of the ripples and in the heart of the old man, 
feeling himself lonely even in the crowd imploring the deity to fulfil 
his demand and as in so many dreams “dolphins coming to take 
him ashore”. Just the wish to be released of life in the present form 
is a good piece of writing. I being a ‘believer’ am touched in my 
heart by the poem ‘Heavenly Love’. Yes God puts love in the core 
of everybody and everything in and on Mother Earth. So let us be 
happy, knowing that we belong to ‘Him’ and our road is always 
leading us back to our origin. The next poem ‘O, Beloved’ also 
speaks of love and conveys a very important message. Real love is 
that sort of love supporting all the changes time produces. Love will 
never fade, because even those who left us will still be in our loving 
heart and we’ll cherish and remember our ancestors and the friends 
we lost, as long as we are alive. 

Susheel ponders over the philosophy of democracy in his 
‘Democracy: Old and New’. The human rights here in France, since 
the “revolution”, are the “banner” of democracy but there have 
always been those who are poor, those who do not find a job to earn 
some money, or get a temporary job they are not used to. Everything 
is constantly changing, and those who are at the top fiercely take 
advantage of their situation. When will there be a world where 
everybody can live with dignity? Democracy is just an attempt to 
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make rules of society “acceptable”. So let it be; only revolutions or a 
big cataclysm could change something. 

So many men (some women too) use their superiority to spoil their 
relationships; but a great wish has been put into form of a poem (‘A 
Wish’) by my friend Susheel. Let me quote some of his lines hereunder: 

Think of the moments 

That enraged me 

And I lost control of my 

Usual self... 

Let your days with 

Those around be 

Peaceful, harmonious and soothing! 
Not accepting those moments of losing control and taking advantage 
of the superiority (speaking of my ex husband)... even if it was out 
of anxiety... I chose living alone five years ago, divorcing for the 
second time after 30 years of marriage (“by common consent”, 
as we Say in France. I only agree with the wish to live peacefully 
and harmoniously, conforming to my spiritual beliefs (going 
forwards and creating my life every day, every moment, in love 
and understanding) and I am doing quite well nowadays, sharing 
with new friends and the rest of my family! I laugh out loud while 
reading Susheel’s ‘Bludgeoning of Chance’. I know Susheel you are 
a ‘saint’, you'll never do something like coveting the neighbour’s 
wife. Yes, you are, we are and I am.... 

Am I the master of my actions 

Am I the master of my fate 

Am I the master of my sins? 
Let me assure you that high age does not end the questions about the 
goals of life and death. 

I love the next poem ‘Granny’. She appears to be a ‘lady’ who 
thought that she must leave something like her house to her grand- 
child. She loved her descendants and especially you (the narrator), 
representing the future. Of course, old houses are expensive, as there 
are many things, and not only stones, that must be changed and 
time going by, the situations of everybody is changing. The poet is 
living in a world of dreams, creating his universe with his mind and 
as the world is changing without respite, every generation must find 
its proper truth. But everybody must agree that there are so many 
dreams, another reality, connecting us to our roots. 
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‘Colours’ is a poem in two sections. The first section is a nice 
poem about another pattern of life: the season of the harvest finished, 
the leaves being dropped to earth, the gardener burning them and 
the wind making dance these leaves for the last time. A wonderful 
description! The second section of the poem uses the symbol of 
butterflies. It represents the “soul” flying to heaven - just beautiful 
with plenty of striking colours, drunken by the nectar of the flowers 
in the sunlight. Yes this idea of Adam and Eve in Paradise, before they 
eat the apple, is the dream of perfection but what about the end of the 
butterfly? Everywhere we look, there are the eternal changes between 
joy and sorrow, between life and death. The only thing we can do is to 
look for balance. Writing his poems Susheel leaves a trail like a comet 
and perhaps like “Halley’ comet” he is coming back with a new book 
of revelations. 

The poet gives us the image of multi-coloured patterns in his 
‘Contemplation’, a poem in two sections. The poem has something to 
do with the dark side too; the moon is the YIN/ the female. The poet 
describes many situations to showcase our lives when the night is 
surrounding us. But here I understand the poet is speaking of himself. 
The poet lives in a utopia where his family is doing everything, 
cajoling him, just to go on, earning the money to sustain them. Of 
course, this is the way many of us live but the pressure of those who 
depend on others, is always difficult for both sides. 

The next poem ‘Purgation’ is in five sections; the poem reiterates 
my belief that the eternal fire is within our-selves. In the first section, 
the poet puts the persona into deeper crevices against the nocturnal 
depths in order to support the difficulties of life instead of accepting 
the dark side of his self. This item is of very great importance, because 
it has something to do with forgiving. The hell lies within us as long as 
we do not forgive ourselves. It is a personal challenge; all the sorrow 
concerning one’s mistakes is just an experience God puts on one’s way, 
in order to forgive oneself. All of us are co-creators of the universe, 
doing the best we can. All the negative thoughts are the real purgatory 
here on the earth; everything existing on this level of consciousness 
exists at the same time on other levels. That’s the realm of the fallen 
angel Lucifer, as we say. The second section of the poem illustrates 
the process of purgation through the metaphor of the cigar. It is just 
another proof concerning our addictions; the fact that it is difficult to 
learn what is good for us. The third section of the poem deals with 
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an awful memory and an introspection and to feel miserable about 
one’s life; yes it is the punishment for those who do not recognize the 
perfection of the creation. The fourth section of the poem talks about 
those people for whom world is filled with plenty of dreams, of joy 
but on the other hand, there is all the misery of all the poor and ill 
people. Is that “purgation” they choose when reincarnation? I don’t 
know. The poet also simply raises a question but does not answer it. 
The fifth section of the poem talks about the properties of fire which is 
one of the elements, creating and destroying the material worlds; the 
power of Brahma is revealed when nothing remains. With the burning 
of sins only a pure being remains - the purpose of purgatory is done. 
There will always be the energy of God - the never ending source of 
our souls from whom all of us emanate. 

The next poem ‘Hope is the Last Thing to be Lost’ has six 
sections. I completely agree that in this world of duality, men balance 
between hopelessness and hopefulness. What one should aim at is a 
‘balance’! But going on our road looking forward with hope is the real 
challenge. The first section of this poem is very modern and like Alice 
in Wonderland; the situation is strange as dreams often are, leaving 
an impression of discomfort and questioning. Finding an order in 
disorder is the wish of those human beings who are praying and 
asking the Lord; many souls have burnt themselves in the process. 
This statement is true for everybody who believes that renunciation 
can help saving their souls. But as the poet presumes, there are too 
many people who prefer to take advantage of their neighbour instead 
of praying, but war may destroy humanity; only some seed or plants 
would probably be saved. The choice is still ours but will the words 
of those who pray be able to turn the scale? Searching the way out of 
this world of duality is not easy; in India, however, there was a man 
with an enormous influence, a sage, known nowadays a Buddha. I 
very much appreciate the novel Siddhartha (inspired by the life of the 
Buddha) of Hermann Hesse, a friend of my uncle; both of them lived 
in Switzerland towards the end of their life. Enlightenment is a way, 
being free to choose: asceticism or materialism sets one’s mind at ease. 
At the end of life, just meditating (“By watching the breath/ Going 
in and going out/One can know”, as says Susheel in the III section of 
the poem) one can find one’s peace of mind (“the garden/Among the 
rocks”, Ibid)! As said above, these verses about meditation are great! 
I myself have been practising meditation but have not yet achieved a 
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complete rest of my mind; I just let pass by all my thoughts, breathing 
calmly. I agree, with dear friend, all our physical or psychological 
problems, all the bad news of this world the poet has enumerated 
and the fears they are giving rise to, can be abolished by meditation. 
Buddhism is practiced in Europe by many people looking for an 
alternative to the established religions. The fifth section of the poem, I 
think, is a nice dream: no more fears, love is spread all over the world. 
And last but not the least, the sixth section concerning hope continues 
as long as “the busy bee [continues storing] honey” despite human 
plunder and the monk, as well as his disciples, sit patiently on the 
Ganga Ghat, trying to get peace within; in order to change the world. 
These and other metaphors give sense to this poem of Susheel Kumar 
Sharma. The most important new paradigm is expressed in these lines: 

Hope gives me courage 

To enter the gates of Heaven 

Where I have to face God 

To accept my retribution. 

Hope gives courage to us to get rid of our pain. 
Not being used to the culture of India, and not knowing the meaning 
of ‘Varanasi’ I searched on Google to understand the meaning of 
Susheel’s poem ‘Liberation at Varanasi’ and now I know that you 
are speaking of the town of Banaras, Dear Poet. I saw at television 
two days ago this town and the amazing spiritual life around the 
Ganges; I saw the Sadhus, some of them being unclothed and their 
body white with the ashes of burnt corpses, meditating in order to 
stop reincarnation, living as hermits. This poem very well describes 
the feeling of pilgrims from across the country, praying to Lord Shiva 
to whom this City is dedicated. 


(Barbara Wiihr (b. in Germany in 1939) has been living in Montpellier (France) since 
1959. She is a member of “The School of Poetry” on Facebook. She is the author of Ma 
Voie, ou comment renaitre de ses cendres... . This piece first appeared in the Afterwords 
section of Susheel Kumar Sharma’s The Door is Half Open, pp. 113-130.) 


OO 


The Door of Life 


Carol Abrahms 


Ihe image that I had of India transformed considerably while 

I went through Susheel Kumar Sharma’s The Door is Half Open. 
The title of the book comes quietly to the reader. At first it is hidden. 
When I read the title of the book I considered the meaning that right 
thought/mind is the key to the door of life to direct the stream of 
energy and thus if the door is half open we have not reached that 
place yet. I finally came to the conclusion that the illustration of the 
door on the front cover of Susheel’s book, The Door is Half Open, tells 
a story on its own. It clearly is a door to a holy place as if to say enter 
with reverence and in silence. What is further intriguing is that there 
is no such poem called ‘The Door is Half Open’ in this collection of 52 
poems. The headings or names of the poems in the collection are also 
not the starting lines of any of the poems. 

This sort of book cannot be reviewed in one sitting for the poems 
in the collection cannot be reviewed without reflecting on them for a 
while. I have carried Susheel’s poems with me now for many months, 
in fact since much before they have come out in the book form like 
W B Yeats carried Rabindranath Tagore’s but unlike Yeats I could 
not write an Introduction/ critique instantly. In my case I had to go 
through transition first before I could sit down and review. After much 
contemplation and as this book is an anthology I sensed the soul/heart 
of Susheel Kumar Sharma and discovered that he was a people’s poet 
(he openly discuss his own life and/or human nature in general) and 
he is a poet’s poet (moments of obscurity in his poems). 

Before the title of the book made an impression, it was the first 
poem ‘Ganga Mata: A Prayer’ that grabbed my attention. It is evident 
that the Ganges is a part of the being of Susheel Kumar Sharma. 
What I have learnt by wallowing in his poems is that the plight of 
the Ganges is at the forefront of his thoughts. Here the opening poem 
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‘Ganga Mata — A Prayer’ sets the pace. The opening poem starts with a 
great reverence and reflects the poet’s deep love for her. Further some 
lines of ‘In the Lap of Nature’ come to mind: 

Remaining unseen 

Thold on- 

Stretch my arms 

To bring you to my folds. (p. 31). 
As if the poet wishes to express: “Please come in, if you so wish, but 
tread carefully amongst the dreams and realities, for they are precious 
pearls”. According to the Hindu belief, Ganga commences forth from 
the Supreme Lord Brahma’s Kamandala. The poet’s reverence and 
love sets the scene for this poem and the content of this poem sets the 
pace and foundation for all the other poems. So much so that now 
after having contemplated these poems for so long I sense a distinct 
rhythm when I recall any part of Susheel’s work. I think it is the rhythm 
of the Ganges. There are poets that have their own form of expression 
(exclusive to them) and it is the case here as Susheel’s poems has a 
distinct layout and content. Anyone who takes time to understand 
‘Ganga Mata — A Prayer’, will know that it comes from the poet's 
innermost core. The poet uses 56 alternative names for the Ganges: 
forty seven synonyms, five epithets and four attributes. One not only 
has to study and consult the “Glossary” to appreciate Susheel’s poem 
and his concerns but has also to reflect. The poet comes to the Ganges 
for more than the needs of atonement of sins or sharpening his nerves 
as he wishes to enjoy her with freedom. He wants to be visible and 
asks twice for a hutment. He wants her to show her power again, to 
release herself so that everyone experiences her in amazement so that 
she can provide Moksha not only to him but the entire human race. 
He ends the poem with the glimpse of her and the song of the holy 
dip. However the thought that comes to my mind is that Bhagiratha 
already paid the price for all according to Hindu belief, but a poem 
is not there to answer every question. There is so much movement 
in this poem that perhaps the poet alone will be able to put it in a 
nutshell. I think that he has done it in the last seven lines of the poem: 

One voice 

Ganga is ours — 

Release Ganga — 

Mokshadayini Ganga! 

Gange tav darshanan muktih 
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Har har Gange, 

Har har Gange. (p. 9) 
The last poem of the book is entitled ‘Liberation at Varanasi’ — this 
is again a poem rooted in Indian culture for Varanasi has a special 
significance for the Hindus, Buddhists and Jains (please consult 
‘Glossary’) —it is not only located on the banks of the Ganges but is one 
of the oldest living cities of an ancient civilization (refer to ‘Glossary’). 
If one spends time to understand ‘Ganga Mata — A Prayer’ the cultural 
context of a pilgrimage to Varanasi is understood on its own. The last 
four lines of the poem explain the poet’s quest: 

It is a call to find answers 

On the banks of the Ganges and 

In thy narrow streets 

That brings me to you, O Varanasi. (p. 92) 
When one considers all Susheel’s other poems in the context of ‘Ganga 
Mata : A Prayer’ and ‘Liberation at Varanasi’ one understands why 
Susheel writes about the Sacred Hindu Trinity, the Goddess in all her 
forms, his Beloved Ganga Mata, Hindu Cosmology, the expansion 
of the universe, the state of India and the world, human nature and 
his daily concerns and joys. He comes to the Ganges and reveals all. 
Susheel celebrated his 50" birthday in 2012 with this collection of 52 
poems. To me it is as if he places his 50 years (a half a century — half of 
an expected lifespan) into the arms of Ganga Mata (if one visualizes 
the poems ‘Ganga Mata: A Prayer’ and ‘Liberation at Varanasi’ as two 
of her arms). Susheel thus records his realities, dreams and concerns 
sandwiched between these two poems. 

‘Spineless — II’ speaks of a feeble conscience without the deeds to 
match. It is a thought provoking poem. ‘Crisis’ has a very uncommon 
touch with the line “for madmen only”. The poem ends with the 
persona being at peace. I imagine that the poet’s dreams/reality as 
depicted in ‘Shattered Dreams’are very vivid considering his education 
and religious life. The shattering of dreams/reality is heartfelt. His 
consideration includes the dreams/realities of others. Even shattered 
dreams have to be guarded for they are an integral part of the life of 
the soul. Every dark cloud has a silver lining. We are a living proof 
of it. In ‘Routine’ the poet lets go, physically and mentally, a rebirth 
and thereby receives vitality. ‘Dilemma’ is a wonderful narration of 
a family. The persona’s grandfather was his father’s example of how 
to hold one’s head high and the persona attended the same school. 
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Our environment is much more than what we possess or own. Loving 
lessons last a lifetime and beyond. Being poor is a set of circumstances 
that can be changed by a caring neighbourhood and governments. In 
most cases the poor live amongst the poor. 

‘Dwellings’ is a touching poem — it gives hope of at least a 
beautiful, coloured mosaic. There are many dwellings of despair, 
but due to the many miracles/manifestations of the works of the 
Almighty, it appears impossible to give oneself over and remain in 
these dwellings. Sometimes however, putting oneself in the other 
person’s shoes just can’t be done. That person alone will understand 
their despair. A community that cares is a wonderful buffer against 
despair. It is true that hope gives “skin deep wounds/...a pirate’s 
heart” (p. 24), but the Almighty manifests a way out of despair in our 
lives, at the most seemingly impossible times. 

‘Meditation’ is a very visual poem. Any meditation is personal. 
We are expressions of the Almighty’s life-force. If all be removed the 
Almighty will remain. It is in our nature to be hopeful and it is hope and 
faith that fuels meditation, but when we lose faith we try and contain 
the Almighty’s expression, as if the Almighty can be contained. I love 
the first stanza. “zipping unzipping the mantra” (p.25) expresses the 
soul search and the effort involved to stay focused. It paints the picture 
of a soul in anguish. Here it is only the person in meditation that can 
give true expression to this poem. ‘Meditation’ and ‘Purgation’ give 
me the same taste in the mouth. ‘Purgation’ answers the questions of 
‘Meditation’ that the Almighty remains, no matter what. 

When India was “discovered”, its invaders did not realize that 
they had entered a civilization. They did not understand that being 
civilized did not mean that the people you invade have to have the 
same culture as yours. Using the metaphor of a mango stone the poet 
in his ‘Mangoes’ reminds about India’s civilized past and present. 
The mango stone is considered the seed of life and the mango leaves 
accompany every sacred occasion and the dead. It heals unlike bombs 
that can kill souls. It restores by lying buried to grow and shade a holy 
cow to yield milk for both its calf and the cowherd’s newborn. We 
should be like a mango stone — to understand our sacred journey. The 
title of the poem rings in my ears at times and instead of “Mangoes”, 
I hear the words “Man goes”. 

In the poem ‘Ganga Mata: A Prayer’ Susheel says; “I don’t want a 
visa to the moon” but tickets to the moon are fully sold in no time in 
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the poem ‘Mirage’. Waiting might mean our appetite might overtake 
our real thirst, but there are promises made that we should not worry, 
we will be taken there. Susheel says that he is happy with what he 
already has and the poem goes an extra mile to remind us to daily 
reserve our place and steadfastly practice our faith. 

The poet put quite a bit of thought in ‘Hope is the Last Thing to 
be Lost’. One would say it is the case with all the poet’s poems, but 
for me this one stands out. It encompasses such a multitude of angles 
in which man tries to bring changes to the world, many of them are 
subliminal. Then amidst all this constant efforts, a few realize that 
they have control over the amount of effort they wish to put into 
anything and others again work tirelessly (the bee) without complaint 
or thought to the effort or reward or loss. An example: 

The one who abandoned his wife and son 

Sleeping on the couch 

The one who renounced his throne 

The one who was beckoned 

To become the light of the world 

Is suggesting the way out. (p. 86) 

This stanza made me ponder that “the one who was beckoned” is the 
line that gives me some insight into how the Buddha commenced his 
journey. The poem underlines that hope gives courage. The last four 
lines express the hope of the poet. 

My interpretation of the poems in the collection is set in the 
frame of mind or context that the book is about India, but also covers 
international issues. But what touched my heart is the poet’s universal 
cry in ‘Ganga Mata — A Prayer’: 

I want the world 

To be a home for all 

I want the world 

To be a wonder for all. (p. 5) 

It was the wonder to treat all alike with Shatmukhi 

It was the wonder to consider the earth a home like Adya 

It was the wonder to treat all with care like Jagatpriya. 

It was the wonder of the resplendent glory of Tejaswini 

It was the wonder of the powers of light of gleaming Ratnavati. 

It was the wonder to feel the plenty with a drop of Vimalodaka 

It was the wonder to feel healthy on the banks of Vipasha 

It was the victory song of the soul over matter 
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It was the wonder to live with nature 

And not to open its entrails for pleasure 

It was the wonder to discuss the origin of time 

And not to impose the limits of time 

It was the wonder to believe in expanding the universe (p. 6) 

and the poet's wish for the eternal Ganga: 

May you flow eternally in the hearts of people (p. 6) 
I have never been out of my country and as a result had to rely on 
general knowledge, reading, knowledge of the Indian Community of 
my country, South Africa, the ‘Glossary’ in the collection, newspaper 
articles, the internet and the poet’s patience. Every line of Susheel’s 
poems tells a story and you have to read with concentration or let it 
flow over you for a while. His work is very picturesque. 


(Carol Abrahms (Krotoa Thuys-Abrahams), a Khoisan, wears many hats and 
divides her time as a woman, a wife, a mother, a community worker, a friend, a 
semi qualified accountant, a professional property practitioner, a lifelong learner at 
the University of South Africa and a lifelong community poet (unpublished). She 
considers herself an activist for the purity of the individual poet or writer's craft, 
bearing in mind that it is impossible to be totally unaffected by influence. This piece 
first appeared in Carty's Poetry Journal, www.cartyspoetryjournal.com/index.php/ 
the-door-is-half-open-susheel-kumar-sharma/, and Indian Rumination, http://www. 
indianruminations.com/contents/review/the-door-is-half-open-an-anthology-of- 
poems-by-susheel-kumar-sharma-carol-abrahms-south-africa/.) 
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7 


Of Religion and Suffering 


GL Gautam 


oar Kumar Sharma’s The Door is Half Open, the second poetry 
collection, opens with a long poem titled “Ganga Mata - A 
Prayer”. Along with this poem, the collection has another poem titled 
“Liberation at Varanasi”, wherein, too, the theme is religious as it is 
in the opening long poem. The religious poetry penned by Susheel 
Sharma could be analysed in terms of Marxian critique of religion. 
Marx famously wrote on religion: 


“Religious suffering is, at one and the same time, the expression 
of real suffering and a protest against real suffering. Religion is 
the sigh of the oppressed creature, the heart of a heartless world, 
and the soul of soulless conditions. It is the opium of the people. 


“The abolition of religion as the illusory happiness of the people 
is the demand for their real happiness. To call on them to give 
up their illusions about their condition is to call on them to give 
up a condition that requires illusions. The criticism of religion is, 
therefore, in embryo, the criticism of that vale of tears of which 
religion is the halo.” 


(https://www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1843/ 

critique-hpr/intro.htm) 
There is famous Indian proverb, ‘Haare ko Harinaam’ (After we get 
vanquished, we turn to God to surrender’). An analysis of devotional 
songs, religious psalms, or spiritually pious prayers indicates that 
they make one category, a kind of religious poetry; it takes a little 
imagination to notice that they are not dissimilar in nature and 
content just because of their different religious sources. Further, they 
give voice to the innermost sufferings of our souls. Because the world 
we inhabit is soulless, torn asunder as we are largely moved by selfish 
motives, the contents therein achieve soul stirring lyricality in terms of 
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presentation. As regards our ambitions, to put it in words of Shelley, 
“We look before and after,/ And pine for what is not [so,] Our sweetest 
songs are those that tell of saddest thought”. Similarly, our deepest 
sufferings and corresponding alienation from our surroundings 
transport us to religious poetry, or the devotional prayers. We note 
it with extreme dismay how the bourgeois individuals have their 
egotistical motives on their minds. As a result, all relationships fail 
to come up to our expectations. There is deception everywhere. Even 
nature, as Raymond Williams describes, which is Minister to God, 
is not spared from the self-seeking exploitation. Sharma’s emotional 
prayer to save our sacred river Ganga is to be read in this light. 

Since the poem, “Ganga Mata,” is called a prayer, it sings and 
pays obeisance to the holy river Ganga whom the poet addresses as 
Ganga maiya. The majority of the Hindus address the river as maiya 
because of the love, honour and reverence they have for the river. The 
river occupies an important place in the popular imagination. The 
poet, too, addresses the river reverently: 

O Ganga Maiya! 

Homage to thee. 

Accept my obeisance 

O Punyakriti! (p. 1) 
The river, however, fulfils all needs of the poet - ranging from a need 
to get refreshed, from giving vigour to his tired nerves, from having 
a boat a ride in wee-hours, from playing with fishes to washing his 
sins. This part of the poem alternates between the fulfilment of the 
material and spiritual needs of the poet. Hence, it has a wider range of 
acceptability than the wholly religious part. Just look at the following 
lines: 

I have come to your shore 

Not just to sharpen my nerves with your waves 

Not just to play with fishes in you 

Not just to have a boat ride in wee hours 

Not even to wash my sins 

And to be pure again; 

Nor am I satisfied 

Just with a glimpse of yours. 

Like a bird in a tree on your shore 

I want to sing your praise ... 

I want to ferry people to your banks ... (p. 1) 
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The common place images in the following lines are reminiscent of an 
ordinary woman breaking stone. The image brings to mind the power 
of the powerless -- a seemingly helpless woman breaks hard stones 
-- something really hard. Likewise, the seemingly helpless Ganga also 
crushes stones and converts them to sand. The fury of the nature, in 
the form of flood, turns the seemingly powerful man into a pigmy. 
The poet seems to remind the constructive power of Ganga in the 
form of of building material it gives us for free. The river, however, 
will not accept the pollution for long if it gets infuriated. Ganga, a 
devi may express herself in the benevolent form, Sureshwari, it may 
also take the form of Kali to punish the culprits. The environmental 
degeneration in the form of exploitation of raw material and cheap 
human labour are accountable for degrading life at planet earth, 
including that of the rivers: 

You silently 

Crush stones and push sand under 

Your gorgeous feet 

To help man raise 

Buildings to touch the sky. (p. 3) 
The above image reminds one of the legendary poet Surya Kant 
Tripathi Nirala’s famous line “vah todti patthar dekha maine use allahabd 
ke path par” (I saw a woman breaking stones along the street at 
Allahabad). The poet Susheel Kumar Sharma lives at Allahabad, a city 
that occupied centre stage during the times of Nirala where most of 
the well-known literary figures were active or frequented. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that most of the images in poem “Ganga Mata — 
A Prayer” come from the poet’s viewing of the Ganges at Allahabad 
where it meets another mighty river Yamuna, making the city famous 
for Sangam, the confluence of the two holy rivers. The secular images 
in the poems “Ganga Mata — A Prayer” and “Liberation at Varanasi” 
help me to grow as a poet. However, when I am grilled by jealousy 
provoked demeaning conspiracies, I, too, like the poet, seek shelter 
in some kind of devotional songs. I, therefore, feel empathy with a 
fellow poet. 

The second religious poem “Liberation at Varanasi” has modern 
angst at its root which the poet terms anxiety. Modern man most 
often faces the outbreaks of panic induced anxiety. The heartless 
surroundings are more often than not devoid of fellow feelings or 
compassion which the poet calls love. To complicate the situation, 
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man loses faith in one another. The high ideals too, stay betrayed. 
The result is despair. Ironically, however, in the poem, a boat man, 
representing common man, comes up as support at the moment of 
despair. He offers to take the poet to viewing floating lamps on the 
Ganges water. The poet remarks: 

In the moment of anxiety 

When faith has been lost 

And love not found ... 

... a boat man beckons me. 

The calm water of the Ganges 

Tempts me to watch the floating lamps (p. 91) 
The poet finds peace among the chants of Har Har Gange. Now 
let me turn my attention to some secular poems, the poems that 
having been penned under day- to- day conditions. They are, in 
fact, representatives of the predicament we all face. “Vicious Circle” 
represents the hard need of earning bread for us. Our uncles were 
hard pressed to joining war to meet the family’s need of a livelihood. 
The poet thinks in anti-war terms as most modernists do. Like our 
uncles, we, too, are hard pressed for money. “Spineless” is also a 
very realistic poem, though it is rich in imagery. T S Eliot holds that 
if a poem is simple enough, we hold it in contempt. If it’s beyond the 
reach of understanding we are alienated from it. It takes efforts to 
understand Susheel Kumar Sharma’s poems. The imagery stays on 
your mind. The conscience of modern man changes many hues. If 
Susheel divests war of heroism, so does he divest the modern man of 
humanity. Before the weaker sections, we turn into ferocious cats, we 
are so cautious as we collide on a high way; we can’t follow it too long. 
Sometimes we just waste our conscience by lighting it during the day 
at other time it’s like an old car without responding to our need. 

The three poems titled “Dwellings”, “Meditation” and “Grief” 
deal with and are alive to the sufferings a poet undergoes. Grief or 
pain that is rooted in individual loneliness is a source of suffering and 
also helps a poet to find new images for poetry. Sometimes, a poet 
turns silent on account of darkness surrounding him. When darkness 
envelops, even chanting a mantra doesn’t not take him out from the 
deep pit of darkness. In deep despair the poet writes in the poem 
“Meditation”: 

No chance of my salvation. 
I remain a ruffian. 
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I have once again 

Failed God. (p. 25) 
In the poem “Grief”, the poet shows the paradox of life of a poet: 

The sensitive spirit loves the 

Flowers of hell 

And the seasons of evil. (p. 21) 
The poem “Dwellings” is no less moving than these in terms of 
suffering. The poet builds a dwelling in despair as he loses hope. The 
poet does not perhaps see that the depiction of despair will give hope 
to a fellow poet in particular and people in general. Like the depiction 
of suffering in religious poetry and our empathy with the sufferings 
therein help us to come out from the darkness: 

Ihave started 

living in the home of despair 

For the house of hopes has been shattered 

By volleys of jealousy. (p. 23) 
We have to live on despite the fact that we are aging, sick, unable to 
reach the toilet. The poem “Vanity” is a very lively portrayal of a sick 
old man. The poem ends on a happy note, giving us hope: 

I'll defy nature 

I'll defy age 

I'll get stronger some day 

To die healthy any other day. (p. 32) 
To conclude, to return the first poem that is “Ganga Mata - A Prayer”, 
it’s important to add. If it’s a prayer it has to be a very powerful 
invocation that will be short. In a poem you can’t add anything or 
everything you know. A poem selects one image out of many. 


(G L Gautam is a bilingual poet and translator. As a teacher of English, he was 
recognized by NAAC. His research was well-received at the international conferences 
at the Universities of Venice, Oviedo and Cardiff. He taught at Lajpat Rai College, 
Sahibabad, Ghaziabad). 


OO 


The Postcolonial Concerns 


Gagana B Purohit 


Ihe background study of the Indian poetry in English has to 

be taken into consideration before attempting to establish a 
canon of the Indian English poetry. Opinion about the growth and 
development of Indian Poetry in English is squarely divided: one 
group representing younger generation of poets like R Parthasarathy, 
P Lal, Keki N Daruwalla and Adil Jussawalla outrightly rejected 
the pre-independence poetry “lock, stock and barrel”, whereas the 
other group led by well-known critics of stature like K R S Iyengar, 
V K Gokak, C D Narasimhaiah, Sisir Kumar Ghose, M K Naik and 
others who showered praise on Sri Aurobindo, Toru Dutt and Sarojini 
Naidu for their immortal contribution to the field of English poetry. 
The divide between these two streams is clearly on the basis of their 
sensibility, attitude towards Indian values, selection of the themes and 
their treatment. Modern Indian poets under the leadership of Nissim 
Ezekiel most glaringly and unabashedly display their inclination 
towards colonial hang over in their poetry. Globalization seems to 
have come to their rescue but a very strong group of the postcolonial 
writers has also emerged to challenge their hegemony. Susheel Kumar 
Sharma’s The Door is Half Open is an example in point. 

Born in 1962, Susheel Sharma successfully reclaims his postcolonial 
identity and the roots in a firm and ingenious way in this collection 
of his 52 poems. As a young man, Sharma knows the prize cap of 
post-colonial requirements for representation of his personal self as 
well as the national identity. The peers in the field had have already 
shown their remarkable exposure to and proximity with identity and 
roots. But what makes Sharma stand out is his daring and appropriate 
mix up with vernacular and English in a way only he could do it. At 
a time when we are busy exploring the foreign culture and style in 
our daily life, Sharma makes a strong case for the indigenous culture 
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being governed primarily by Sanskrit language, and the myth and 
past glory associated with the Ganges. 

For Susheel Sharma the overwhelming theme also comes from his 
familiar roots like the peers he grew up with. He puts it across well to 
create an independent room of his own for flowering of the creative 
oeuvre. He puts a value on his roots for reiterating faith in indigenous 
myth and culture firmly. It becomes one dominant governing norm 
around which the theme of his poetry revolves. The title of the volume 
bears a lot of symbolic significance in that the store house of wisdom is 
not without its limitations of access to only the willing souls to explore 
and emulate. His knowledge of the world is inadequate to understand 
the ways of “Vishnupadi”. To put it bluntly, he makes a successful bid 
as the worthy inheritor of the literary tradition created by the poets of 
repute by displaying a remarkable penchant for exploration of roots 
for inspiring generations together. 

Close-knit cultural and mythological base seems to be Sharma’s 
favourite domain of operation. If post-colonialism fought the war 
against capitalism plundering wealth from the colonies, Sharma’s 
creativity is kindled by mythological and cultural erosion which 
pushed indigenous culture and myth to a steady plummeting. There is 
a kernel of truth in what Sharma talks about moral, mythological and 
cultural loss to indigenous value system. Contrary to the established 
norm, Sharma’s penchant for exclusive use of Sanskrit rendering 
eulogizing the Ganges without adhering to translation or clarification 
is a bold assertion of roots. He does it in a way as no one has done 
before placing the original version as an abiding ploy to counter the 
colonial construct of intellectual agency. 

Sharma seeks solace, cure and course correction in complex layers 
of culture associated with the Ganges. His roots are very often revoked 
for a rear-guard action to reap rich rewards in the crisis ridden present: 
“Like a bird in a tree on your shore /I want to sing your praise/ Like 
a tortoise in your water / I want to play in your lap / Like a dolphin 
in your floods/ I want to ferry people to your banks/ I want a small 
moorage / In an island created by you” (“Ganga Mata — A Prayer” 
1). The confessional prayer certainly possesses potential, devotional 
attitude of the persona in a panoramic way through the driving motif 
of myth making. The key trope of the kaleidoscopic creation of the 
spiritual behemoth, the Ganga gives goose-bumps of humility and, 
bowing before the creation of creations, he finds solution to every 
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odd thing in life. The wisdom and wit of some stanzas are being 
compromised by the sporadic decay and dying in other poems. 

The irony and wit are favourite forte in poems like “Spineless—II” 
where the serious note of soul searching of the earlier rather long poem 
“Ganga Mata — A Prayer” is abandoned in support of the quotidian 
and common place experiences: 

My conscience 

Is like my old father 

Who forgets to return 

To his ancestral home. (“Spineless — II” 10) 
The persona portrays the forgetful pity that an old father suffers 
from, fails to return to his ancestral home; the metaphor of home 
both captures the dilapidated structure of a modern home and the 
homelessness of a home. It no more represents the values of a home 
in both letter and spirit. Sharma maps the grandeur, greatness and 
enormous impact the Ganges in his mature but perceptive mind. 

Ina poem like “Crisis”, the confusion of identification surfaces in 
a rather matter of fact way. He seems to be prepared to jettison a few 
false assertions with an assured degree of certainty: 

I don’t have to look into 

My wallet to find a piece of paper 

To know who Iam and to 

Wear a mask accordingly. 

I’ve embraced peace now. (“Crisis” 12) 
A number of ironic and witty poems in this collection appeal to the 
reader in a refreshing manner. The feted and venerated footsteps of a 
Robert Frost poem where a simple delight leads the readers to ways of 
wisdom has been successfully employed by Sharma in a few thought 
provoking and insightful poems. The key to a successful life is the 
lasting peace and the route to reiterating this is always a quotidian 
one. The real-surreal interplay comes handy here. The persona tries 
to bear an independent stamp of individuality, a distinct postcolonial 
trait that supports the cause of identity formation: “I decided to walk 
on-foot / And become part of the multitude/ I had an identity of my 
own.” (“Routine” 16) 

Suffering and agony of survival in the world also becomes a major 
concern for the poet in poems like “Vicious Circle” and the paradoxical 
poem “One Step Together”. The question of survival comes when a 
man goes to a battle field to fight for country in a war. More than 
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patriotism it’s the issue of being a bread winner of his family that 
matters here: 

Perhaps, he knew this for he went there 

As a sick man in uniform 

And to die there soon after 

Never to return to his native land. (“Vicious Circle” 18) 
The havoc war plays in an individual’s life is the subject matter of 
another poem as well. In “Agony” a painful picture is painted when 
a mother hopes for a miracle to revive memories of a lost son in the 
Kargil war. Her agony goes unheeded in the power relations in the 
larger context. She couldn’t help but relive the memories of her son: 
“Hopes for a miracle / To revive her only son / Killed in the Kargil 
War/ (miracles don’t happen these days)” (“Agony” 47) 

Sharma maps the grieving contour of “dying humanity” with 
poise and precision in the latter poem. The poetic device of paradox 
becomes the feted plot when grief becomes companion of man amidst 
hoity-toity ways of life: “Just one step more / And one grief more / 
And it’s all over” (19). When the civil society fails to fathom the extent 
of grief the humanity is suffering from, the poets come to the rescue, 
the trust a poet reposes in him being already always alone and true 
depth of grief does hardly do a disservice to an empathetic soul being 
in sole charge of: “I remove loneliness” (21) and being in the habit 
of “living in a home of despair” (23). Hope also seems to be few and 
far between here: “Hope passed by like a stranger on the road. / I 
salt my breakfast with tears (“Dwellings” 23). Here hope becomes the 
nonchalant, surviving slogan for the poet as well as the public. In 
another avatar of hope we discern into the contemporary commercial 
parlance through the persona’s perceptive vision. Public health has 
become a costly business which he puts to verse through a poised 
emotion: “Hope swims in the pool / Of money that will buy / Blood of 
the same group. (“At the Hospital” 41) 

In yet another poignant poem with several sections “Poverty: 
Some Scenes” (35) the pathetic plight of the beggars has been 
poignantly described with the official will to drive poverty away from 
visible places only to be replicated in ignorant invisible places, the 
mission being: “To make poverty invisible/ At important places” (35). 
The more we try to drive poverty away by resorting to data driven 
technology, the more vigorous becomes its intensity, targeting the 
common men: “But, every graph brings her/ To the centre stage” (36). 
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Being the uninvited guest, it is above and beyond the reach of an 
unworthy host. The naked and stark reality associated with poverty 
becomes explicit in part IV. The basic need of food and shelter and 
clothing is denied when the talk of social equality is doing rounds, 
and irony seems to be only vehicle to carry out the burden of such a 
stark reality: 

I know clothes were useless 

For they obstructed 

A clear view of my body 

And I couldn’t earn enough. 

Seasons don’t affect me. (“Poverty” IV 37) 
The overt preaching in the manner of W. J. Longfellow of “A Psalm of 
Life” type also helps the cause of persona in portraying the day-to-day 
struggles in a convincing way: 

The bone speaks: 

Stand up for unborn. 

Don’t burn kindness 

Don't kill innocence 

Don’t murder pity 

Don’t show your apathy 

I’m ready to face 

The fury of fire. 

The child does not cry. (“Struggle” 45) 
Humour becomes a rare virtue with Sharma in poems on contemporary 
concern. How quantity is pushed in the gamble of awarding degrees 
compromising grossly with quality becomes a pertinent theme here. 
How we boast of our false achievements to sit comfortably with 
confidence shattering experience later becomes significant in the 
context: 

When the degrees 

Are rendered worth rough papers 

By those who award them, 

Be sure you’ve reached India, 

You have reached my abode, 

O Yaksha! 

You'll find me singing 

I love my Indiiaaa... . (“Nithari and Beyond” 57) 
Sharma is grateful to God and revels in His glory when he notices 
that small creations of God do yeoman’s service to mankind. Agents 
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of nature like ant, tree and cow serve humanity sacrificing their 
individual needs to a considerable extent. This line of thought touches 
its zenith with the example of the tiny grain feeding tens of thousands 
of hungry stomachs. Selfless service is the buzz word here. What is 
implied here is humanity should learn a lesson or two as to how to 
conduct life justifying our very existence on earth: 

When 

The grain-- 

Minor in size, unimportant in colour 

Less than a gram or two in weight 

Sprouts to make a field green 

To feed the hungry, 

Iam full of hope 

By my Lord. (“Gifts” 59) 
Sordid squalor of contemporary scene also perturbs the persona very 
much. How brides are being manhandled in a patriarchal society, and 
how with small adjustments in thinking we can arrive at amicable 
solutions to complex family issues, serves as the backdrop of certain 
poems. A bride can be a lifelong companion but not an agent of crime 
is the clear, urgent and discerning message: 

A bride belongs to a groom. 

She is a flute to be played on 

She is a harmonium to produce a rhythm. 

She is a synthesizer to modulate a discordant note. 

She is the tune of a young heart, 

Full of music and meaning 

Signifying harmony. (“For a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide” 60) 

If Sharma is aware of the problems in the contemporary society, he is 
also equally adept at finding solutions: “Life in coexistence is / Not an 
ancient slogan only /But a mantra/ Practised by one and all. (“A Poem 
For my Country” 62) 

The live commentary-like description in some poems only serves 
as an add-on to Sharma’s versatile creative oeuvre. The reality is 
portrayed minutely and meticulously without wasting the economy 
of precision which shows the true genius of a poet: 

The fisherwomen whine and fight 
The crow, the cat, and their poverty. 
It is difficult to cover the body 
Before the uncovering eye-sight 
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That penetrates from all sides. (“Gopalpur on Sea” 64) 
Sharma does a carte blanche when it comes to deal with the theme of 
love as the real communion between God and man. For him earthly 
love is the route to reach at the divine love. In so many poems this 
kind of treatment prevails: 

If I love you 

I love you for God’s sake 

He is your creator 

And a perennial source of eternal love. (“O Beloved” 69) 

The concept of love is heightened and becomes mature when it includes 
every aspect of nature in an attempt to realizing its ultimate goal. The 
earthly love paves the way for heavenly bliss which the persona both 
aspires to and aims at for fulfilling the dream concept of Ramarajya 
where every small creature is treated with respect and dignity: 

River ripples are making love. 

Ants carry love in their feelers. 

The blades of grass spread love. 

The buds of roses bloom into love. 

The mango trees are laden with love. 

The letter is no more blank 

The road ahead is familiar. (“Heavenly Love” 68) 

The last poem of the collection serves as a perceptive conclusion 
that all earthly beings aspire to in life, that is, to be free from earthly 
bondage: 

To have my fill with 

Jnana, karma, bhakti and moksha 

Brings me to thy lap O Varanasi! 

I ponder, I stare, I wait (“Liberation at Varanasi” 91) 

The postcolonial representation of roots, identity and a unique and 
cosmopolitan culture where the essence of cultures - Hinduism, 
Buddhist philosophy and preaching of Christianity - is placed side 
by to practice a kind of “alternative modernity” which certainly 
enhances the quality of the collection which is “well worth a read- 
accomplished, varied and stimulating”. 


(Gagana B Purohit is Reader in English, Rama Narayan Junior College, Dura (Ganjam), 
Odisha. E-mail: gaganbiharipurohitbf123@gmail.com. He is the author of Tracing 
Roots of Indigenous Poetry in English: The Post-Colonial Connection.) 


OO 


Engaging Wit and Touching Familiarity 


Gavriel Navarro 


t takes a certain talent to create poetic verse that truly evokes 

an image of reality and that is what Susheel has done with this 
wonderful collection of works. Each poem is demonstrative of an 
ability to pull imagery and feeling together and weave them into 
carefully chosen words. I especially enjoyed “In the Lap of Nature” 
as it brought to mind the relaxed sensation of my favourite places and 
the peace of mind one feels in the presence of nature and how troubles 
go down the drain along with every bit of it. 

This wonderful collection of works covers many topics and is 
aptly named. I find it fascinating also how this work can transport 
the reader from the daily questions of life itself, and drawn you into a 
journey of carefully selected places that rise more questions in every 
read. 

This book contains all the elements we have come to expect from 
Susheel as a poet: Complete command of language, engaging wit, 
breadth of detail and scope, touching familiarity. Susheel keeps alive 
the living word, the poem and this book is a wealth of material and a 
treasury of the spoken word that represents a necessity. 


(Gavriel Navarro from Caracas (Venezuela) lives in Yokohama-shi, Kanagawa, Japan. 
He is a bilingual poet (author of The Wind and the Sea and Poems and Reflections on a 
Voyage of No Return) and a musician; runs ‘School of Poetry’. This piece first appeared 
in the Afterwords section of Susheel Kumar Sharma’s The Door is Half Open, pp. 
130-131.) 
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Emotional Enlightenment 


Georgia Eva Xanthopoulos 


i hes Door is Half Open by Susheel Kumar Sharma is a book that 
encompasses enlightenment and evokes plenty of emotions 
through poetic allure. Sharma expands one’s mind and spirit through 
his illuminated words. His beautifully diverse form and language 
captures the interest of and speaks to an eclectic group of people. The 
beauty the words emit is overpowering and call out to the reader: 
“Transformation begins now!” All one has to do is open this book with 
the ears of understanding wide open and they will see life through a 
philosophical and mystical lens. Specific poems such as “Masquerade” 
and “Saviour” serve as a catharsis and even a liberation of sorts. I 
strongly recommend everyone to add The Door is Half Open to the list 
of books one should read before they die. 


(Georgia Eva Xanthopoulos, Greco-American Poet, www.theartisticmuse.com. This 
snippet review was first published in Journal of Literature, Culture & Media Studies 
(ISSN-0974-7192), Vol. IX & X, Issues 17-20, 2017-2018 (Combined), p. 197.) 
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Well Chiselled Poetry 


Gurrapu Damodar 


ou employ the technique with dexterity and perfection to 

mirror your feelings, ideas and observations in life. As stated by 
Jawaharlal Nehru in his Discovery of India, ‘The Ganges... has held 
India’s heart captive...’ As a poet of conviction and man of patriotism, 
you express your poignant desire for the revival of the past glory, ‘to 
be wonder for all’. You firmly believe that Ganga Mata is not just the 
Ganges but the symbol and the incarnation of Bharat Mata. 

You are a humanist in general and a patriot in particular. You want 
to ‘see the world / To be a home for all’. The poem, ‘Shattered Dreams’ 
(12) reflects your aims and cherishes dreams to be fulfilled, but do 
not want them shattered or crumbled down: ‘My imagination came 
falling down / Like the World Trade Centre’. WTC is a new image that 
you use for the present generation. 

As a poet and man, you want to see your homeland in the 
unrivalled position and unmatched glory. You cannot think of any 
decline and downfall of values and virtues, but you witness blemishes 
like corruption, pollution and degeneration. Your earnest wish is to 
see your mother land free form such evils. 

You firmly believe in God for His miracles and wonders and deeply 
love flora and fauna, His beautiful creations. You love humanity as a 
true humanist. You observe the sufferings of your fellow beings and 
make the readers share those feelings. You record the incidents and 
the happenings in society as you have commitment towards poetry. 
You wish the due punishment given to wrong doers and sinners and 
feel sorry for the helplessness of invisible gods in this regard. 

Like Wordsworth, you are a lover of nature. Your nature 
descriptions are so graphic and vivid that your readers share your sheer 
joys on your visit to nature. Like AK Ramanujan and Kamala Das, you 
portray your autobiographical element to express your whims and 
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fancies; sentiments and feelings; memories and recollections; doubts 
and dilemmas; realizations and confessions; isolation and association; 
tears and smiles, etc. You refer to your relations and their traits and 
temperaments. 

You have sensitivity to human suffering and assert that man 
should be in quest of goals to be away from the jungle, to quench 
thirst, to satiate hunger and to rescue a drowning child into a river, etc. 
You feel that eradication of poverty is a must as narrated in ‘Poverty: 
Some Scenes.’ 

You wish to be amid people with no social barriers: colour, caste, 
creed, age, sex, culture, -isms and ages. You want an ideal society to 
be established for the oneness of mankind, freedom from corruption, 
pollution and degeneration to enjoy the wonder of humanity. You 
have the vision of reviving the culture and the heritage of India’s past 
for the mission of establishing peace. 

You deserve encomiums for your wide-ranging themes dealing 
with life in general and the life around in particular in The Door is Half 
Open. You portray the themes in snapshot details and present them to 
the readers to share your feelings like W H Auden and other Leftist 
Writers and by the use of ‘you’, referring to the readers. You would 
have used ‘we’ like Philip Larkin and other Movement Poets to share 
your views to the readers and the poet, himself. The titles of all poems 
are very apt, appropriate and relevant. They echo the subject contrary 
to the title of the volume. 

The title The Door is Half Open is suggestive of the opinion that you 
are shutting the door from the back with a view to allowing no evil to 
enter or you are opening it wide to welcome all values and virtues to 
your homeland for the revival of wonders and splendours of the past. 
As a poet of devotion and man of conviction, you crave for perfection 
in your motherland and the world, ‘a wonder for all’. 


(Gurrapu Damodar is currently Vice Chancellor, Chaitanya Deemed to be University, 
Warangal. Earlier, he was a Professor of English at Kakatiya University, Warangal. 
Email: <gdamodar@gmail.com>. He has several articles and books to his credit. This 
piece is an extract from his e-mail (dated 26 Dec 2012, 08:26 hrs) to the poet, Susheel 
Sharma.) 
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Conscious Flow of Ideas 


H C Gupta 


he poems in the collection mostly confessional, autobiographical, 

devotional - are a well-calculated conscious flow of ideas; the 
poems fail to evoke emotions even in poems predominantly, prima 
facie, must evoke them because - at least, it appears to me - they have 
not touched the heart and emotions to the core. 

The matter of the poems consists largely of places visited and scenes 
portrayed and as such the images are profusely graphic and concrete. 
The first poem, ‘Ganga Mata - A Prayer’, the longest of the lot, is not 
every reader’s cup of tea because of the Sanskrit Shlokas and allusions 
and references to obscure persons, gods, goddesses and places. It needs 
a glossary. The very titles - ‘In the Lap of Nature’, ‘Mangoes’, ‘Rivers’, 
‘Nithari and Beyond’, ‘Gopalpur on Sea’ and ‘Granny’- quite familiar 
to the poet (and allusions to places in ‘Ganga Mata- A Prayer’) are 
little known to the readers. Many of the topics - (I have used the term 
intentionally) ‘Grief’, ‘Meditation’, ‘Across the Lethe’, ‘Inquisitiveness’, 
‘Vanity’, ‘Struggle’, ‘Agony’, ‘Camouflage’, ‘Masquerade’, ‘Mirage’, 
‘Gifts’, ‘Yama’, ‘Dwellings’, ‘Reasons’, “Tiny Tot’, ‘Heavenly Love’, 
‘Liberation at Varanasi’, ‘Democracy: Old and New’, ‘For a Bride Who 
Thinks of Suicide’ and ‘A Poem for My Country’ are discursive and read 
like discourses and belong to the category of biographical, descriptive, 
narrative or reflective compositions in verse. And the personal poems 
- ‘Crisis’, ‘Shattered Dreams’, ‘Routine’, ‘Dilemma’, ‘Vicious Circle’, 
‘One Step Together’, ‘Grief’, ‘Handcuffed’, ‘Strings’, ‘Poverty: Some 
Scenes’, ‘At the Hospital’, ‘Memories’, ‘Relationships on a Holiday’, 
‘From Left to Right’, ‘Swan Song’, ‘O Beloved’, ‘A Wish’, ‘Bludgeoning 
of Chance’ and ‘Granny’, do ring the bell but do not make resonances. 
That is to say they do not leave the reader in that frame of mind which 
Wordsworth’s ‘The Solitary Reaper’ does: “The music in my heart I 
bore/ Long after it was heard no more.” 
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All this comes to this: the subject-matter of the poems appeals 
more to head than to heart. The poems are fully mature deliveries 
and will serve the purpose of showcasing the contemporary poetry in 
Indian English - a type in itself. The poet has dealt with his thoughts 
conceived in the busy schedule of routine meticulously. As a result, 
therefore, he has revealed his potential for public exposure. The 
poems are to the point, neat and clean; and excepting the allusions, 
they are brief and easy to comprehend and analyse. 


(HC Gupta, a critic, translator, book-reviewer, linguist and poet, has several publications 
to his credit. He retired as Professor & Head, PG & Research Dept of English, K R 
G Autonomous College (Jiwaji University), Gwalior. This piece first appeared in the 
Afterwords section of Susheel Kumar Sharma’s The Door is Half Open, pp. 131-133.) 
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Quintessentially Indian 


Jai Shankar Jha 


e Door is Half Open is a collection of poems composed by Prof. 
Susheel Kumar Sharma who is a well-known academician with 
proven credentials both in the creative and the critical domain. The 
volume of fifty-two poems, written at different reflective moments, 
embraces multiple facets of life-cultural, social, personal, and 
emotional, political to spiritual. The cover picture of the half open 
door of some ancient structure lures the readers to the seductive 
beauty of the poetic treasure contained within. The title enkindles 
a ray of hope amidst despair, disillusionment and despondency 
that characterize a major chunk of the present era of complexity, 
uncertainty and anxiety. 

The keen observations and compassionate yearnings of the poet 
inform this delightful collection. Right from the opening poem ‘Ganga 
Mata — A Prayer’, the poet opens a door to communicate with the 
reader his sensory experiences about the beliefs and practices he has 
been a part of in his life. The river Ganga has been a witness to the 
journey of Indian civilization and the poem presents Her as a spiritual 
lifeline of the nation. The poem offers an invocation to the divine 
river, singing the glory of her past as well as lamenting on her present 
condition. 

Opening with an apostrophe to the river, the poem records the 
joys and sorrows, the angst and the ecstasy, the humour and the 
bitterness — all diving into the sacred water of the holy river. The 
closing chanting of ‘Har har Gange’ calls for the purgation of modern 
minds that are gradually losing their conscience in the wake of techno- 
centric changes. The incantation of ‘Om shantih, shantih, shantih’ 
reminds the readers of Eliot’s The Waste Land. Like the degeneration 
and devaluation experienced by Eliot at the situation of modern man 
and the manifestation of human debasement in the desolate situation 
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of the river Thames, the poet also tries to establish Ganga as the 
metaphor of both continuity and change that beckons us to undertake 
a probe and decide what to do. 

The poet in this poem tries to project Ganga along varying lines. 
Firstly, it reveals the environmental degradation which has become 
rampant in the wake of industrialization and unprecedented expulsion 
of waste into the river. Secondly, the river acts as a source of solace 
to the wretched souls of the modern world that find the pressures 
of life irksome. The river, most importantly, acts as the tangible form 
of divinity on this worldly plane. The poet uses numerous allusions 
from Hindu mythology and freely quotes from the Sanskrit scriptures 
in order to project the composite strands, weaving the holy yarn 
of the Hindu life and the centrality of Ganga in it. The poem is the 
most emblematic as it spirits the soul of the collection. The poet turns 
nostalgic to remember the glorious past tradition where earth, air, 
water and other components were revered as deities. In this poem, 
one can observe a union of the Wordsworthian Pantheism with Hindu 
religious beliefs extolling NATURE as supreme. For this reason, the 
poem offers itself as an amalgamation of the western and Indian 
ethos. A sort of companion poem ‘Rivers’ casts river as a metaphor for 
the composition of a poem. The poem shows on the literal plane, how 
an ordinary river is a haven for the different components of nature. 
Simultaneously, the flow of the river also hints at the process of poetic 
creation when the poet compares the flow of poetic thoughts with the 
ripples of a river body. 

Quintessentially Indian, The Door Is Half Open consists of subjects 
that a sensitive person often encounters in day-to-day life in the Indian 
society. The tone sustained throughout is of personal and meditative 
nature whereas the themes dealt with are of universal import. The 
poet’s knowledge of kaleidoscopic fulcrum of life can be assessed by 
his focused attention and use of numerous religious and historical 
allusions addressing the nature of problems stifling humanity. The 
holy journey of the collection begins with the poetic offering to 
Ganga and ends with the heart wandering for solace on the streets 
of Varanasi, the sanctimonious pinnacle of Hinduism. The collection 
leaves a collage like impression upon the reader accommodating the 
variety and vivacity, redolent of the flow of life. 

The expertise of the poet in giving vent to the personal sentiments 
builds up for most of the poems in the collection. While ‘Dwellings’ 
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presents a soul lost to despair, ‘Strings’ calls forth one ready to recreate 
him/herself afresh. Poems such as ‘Shattered Dreams’, ‘Camouflage; 
and ‘Grief’ display vividly the multifarious ways in which the 
mysterious acts of life consummate their communion. Images in 
these poems deeply reflect the poet’s personal as well as impersonal 
observations of the impressions that the deeds of life have carved 
upon human psyche. 

‘Meditation’ and ‘Vanity’ are poems that bring out the deeply 
emotional anguish that the poet has felt. Poems like ‘Dilemma’, 
‘Vicious Circle’, ‘Inquisitiveness’, ‘Memories’ and ‘Granny’ are based 
upon familial relations. The old times have been recreated through 
these poems. ‘Dilemma’ talks about the personality of the narrator’s 
grandfather as well as father, and at the same time raises a crucial 
question: ‘Is it really possible for one to remain poor and also to hold 
head high?’ In ‘Vicious Circle’, the baneful effects of World War have 
been recounted through a poignant portrayal of an ‘uncle’ who joined 
the military because he too had ‘to earn bread’ for his family. Childhood 
with its carefree attitude to speak or do anything that the heart asks 
for is central to the poems like ‘Tiny Tot’ and ‘Inquisitiveness’. The 
latter brings to surface the curiosity of the growing children whose 
questions at times baffle their parents. 

‘Memories’ portrays a wife and a son, their time of togetherness; 
but now the narrator is alone, yet life must go on. ‘Granny’ preserves 
the bond of love between the narrator and his grandmother. It 
beautifully expresses the personality of an old woman who is rooted 
to her culture and tradition. She doesn’t want to lose her originality 
by taking artificial aids for her falling teeth or painful knees. A conflict 
between spirituality and materialism can be noticed in the line: “You 
be happy with your notes. /I’m happy with my Krishna’. The creative 
use of words has made this poem effective: ‘It was in this corner I had 
argued with her. /She died in this very corner.’ 

‘Across the Lethe’ is a reminiscence of a close friend whose 
presence is now circumscribed within an urn. The poem ends on an 
optimistic note: ‘Where I and You/And You and I/ Simply stare into 
each other’s eyes’. 

There are poems like ‘Routine’ and ‘Agony’, having mythological 
glimpses. In the former poem, the feelings of ‘Sita’ during her ‘agni 
pariksha’ have been compared to the feelings of the persona while he 
was waiting for vehicles. ‘Agony’ reminds us the scene of ‘Mahabharata’ 
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where Draupadi was lamenting for saving her honour and this gets 
connected to the present scenario of ongoing torture and exploitation 
on women. ‘Spineless-II’ showcases conscience as a pen which forgets 
to spill ink during exams, a cat, a vintage car, an electric bulb and 
more interestingly as an aeroplane that doesn’t take off during foggy 
weather. The charm of this poem lies in comparing a heavy word like 
‘conscience’ with aforementioned objects and pointing towards the 
dysfunction of ‘conscience’ in present life. 

The sorry plight of the poor people finds expression in ‘Poverty: 
Some Scenes’. The poem foregrounds the miserable condition of the 
impoverished people with the help of a cluster of interconnected 
images. The descriptive atmosphere is created by the choice of diction. 
The poet’s humanitarian concern finds outlet in poems like ‘Nithari 
and Beyond’ and ‘For A Bride Who Thinks of Suicide’. ‘Democracy: 
Old and New’ is the poet's dig into global politics. Although he is full 
of admiration for the democratic principles, he turns skeptic when he 
questions the ‘politically incorrect’ questions that disturb us off and 
on. 

While poems like ‘In the Lap of Nature’ and ‘Heavenly Love 
extol the beauty of nature; ‘O Beloved’ glorifies the eternity of love. 
For the poet, love is transcendental; it does not cater to the physical 
or palpable aspects of one’s being. It moves beyond the temporal and 
fulfils the spiritual need of one’s being. The poet acknowledges the 
fact that he does not love his beloved owing to her external beauty but 
because she is a divine creation of God. The manifestation of love finds 
its glorious expression in the love of a mother for her unborn child 
in the poem ‘Struggle’ wherein the body of a young girl resists the 
extra burden of her unborn child. The scientific theories also suggest 
that the body of a pregnant woman resists the foreign agent, i.e. the 
foetus; but the mother fights against all odds and carries the baby with 
immense love. The poet celebrates the divine role of a mother in the 
perpetuation of life. The struggle of the title refers to the struggle that 
a woman’s body wages against her during the entire process of the 
child-birth. 

Significantly the poetic journey culminates in ‘Liberation at 
Varanasi’ that gives vent to the thirst for solace that the poet's 
wandering heart finds nowhere but at the ghats of Varanasi. The city is 
personified as an intimate friend who understands the psychological 
turbulence the poet has been through. 


, 
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The poems of the collection at once resonate with the reader and 
have embalming effect upon the senses with the aid of apt images that 
are both graphic and vivid. The arrangement of poems accommodates 
the thoughts, feelings and lived experiences of life in an authentic 
manner. The unusual description of even an ordinary situation shows 
the creativity and keen sensory powers of the poet. The compositions 
are mostly in free verse and similar is the flow of the poet’s emotion 
knowing no bounds of expression. With figures of speech appropriately 
used, complementing the true nature of respective poems, the artistic 
pieces bear a strong structure to delineate effectively what is intended 
to the projected. The language of the poems is simple and truly 
Indian in usage. The free mixing of Sanskrit/Hindi/colloquial words 
and idioms with English adds to the beauty of versification, creating 
an exquisite tapestry of composite character, without disturbing the 
spirit of poems. The addition of glossary at the end of the collection 
serves as a readymade guide for those readers who face difficulties in 
decoding the non English components. On the whole, the collection is 
a well executed specimen of creative competence that evinces diligent 
craftsmanship of the poet. 


(Jai Shankar Jha is Professor, Department of English, Faculty of Arts, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi-221005. He has many publications to his credit. His area of 
interest is Cultural Studies. E-mail:<jsjha.29eng@gmail.com>.) 
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A Peep into the Realms of Life 


Jasvinder Singh 


nthe book titled The Door is Half Open Susheel Kumar Sharma offers 

fifty-two well written poems which delve on different nuances and 
vibes of life. It is axiomatic that life has a good number of varying 
aspects affected by numerous phenomenal changes and routine 
occurrences. The poet has done remarkably well to express his finer 
feelings on every aspect of life. He has put forth the manifestations of 
poetry meticulously. 

Since eons the Ganges has been venerated by human beings for 
its piety and its association with mythological beliefs. The poet in the 
poem “Ganga Mata - A Prayer” has narrated the sources and attributes 
with which the Ganges is worshipped by one and all. Thoughts 
expressed in the poem are enough to purify one’s feelings by reading 
each line of the poem. The poet sings in the praise of the Ganges to feel 
its glimpses. He beautifully narrates: 

“When I stand here 

To have your darshana 

I see only the white and the green waves 
Piercing into each other 

Like light into darkness 

Ina cloudy sky 

You silently 

Crush stones and push sand under 

Your gorgeous feet 

To help men raise 

Buildings to touch the sky.” (pp. 2-3) 


In these lines the poet makes the reader feel an emotional influence 
of the greatness of the Ganges and a captivating scenario to observe, 
surmise and cherish. The poet hints at many mythical aspects of the 
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river and narrates the reasons for its veneration to be a part of the life 
of every sane and rational thinker. 

In the poem “Spineless —II” the poet exhibits different versions of 
his conscience in different contexts of routine in life. The poem inspires 
the reader for introspection after noticing the poet's meticulous 
observations. The last stanza of the poem is indicative of the poet’s 
very sane and rational thinking: 

“My conscience 

Is like an aeroplane 

That does not take off 

When fog enwraps the city” (p. 11) 
In the poem “One Step Together” the poet takes the reader into the 
realm of reality of death. He saunters in cherishing memory of bygone 
time of six decades and with skepticism exhibits his acceptance of 
reality that he has been heading towards future when he realizes that: 

“... the journey is not very long 

And one grief more 

And it’s all over.” (p. 19) 
He has painted the picture of the phenomenon as realism of death, 
which is a universal fact that one who is born is sure to meet the end 
one day. There is a very common joke saying: bore is a person who 
when asked ‘how are you?’ starts telling. In the poem ‘Camouflage’ 
Susheel Sharma delves on his dilemma: 

“When someone asks me ‘how are you?’ 

I sulk away and say ‘I’m fine’. 

Why don’t I indulge in plain speaking? 

Why dol shy away?” = (p. 19) 
I feel there is much sanity in not making further comments and in 
telling how one has been in a long discussion. The poem makes a 
good revelation of this aspect of sane thinking. 

The poem “Meditation” is small and beautiful but it is also loaded 
with hard hitting stark truth. He applies introspection to his thinking 
about his nature and its pit-falls and comes to the conclusion that: 

“No chances of my salvation 

I remain a ruffian. 

Ihave once again 

Failed God.” —(p. 25) 
In these lines poet's candid assertion is admirable which suggests that 
one should not hesitate to see reality in its true form. 
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The poet has immaculately asserted himself on many accounts 
to make such revelations as they suggest poet’s genius and 
sharp acumen of intellect with which he makes his poems lively, 
enjoyable and revealing. He has succeeded to authenticate his claim 
that: 

“T don’t want to die unsung. 
I don’t want to die unheard. 
I don’t want to die weak. 


I'll defy nature 

Vl defy age” — (p. 32) 
In another poem “For a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide” the poet 
meticulously and convincingly deals with this social aberration. He 
asserts pertinently as to why brides should not take the extreme step 
of committing suicide. The poem also raises emotional surges. He 
very aptly inculcates sane feelings about the relationship of the brides 
in the family in following lines of the poem: 

“Brides are the carriers of tradition 

Brides are the need of civilization 

Brides are the solace of bleeding hearts 

Not to be trampled and kicked 

But to be embalmed with care.” (p. 61) 

Without any exaggeration the poet's assertions and entreats serve 
as eye-opener and create a social awareness to get rid of the slur of 
bride burning. Surely, from these poems it becomes enormously 
apparent that the poet has sung the songs of life full to their blossom 
that he has got a permanent dwelling in the hearts of his readers, to be 
venerated with accolades of laudations. 

The critical appraisals of the poems in ‘Afterwards’ by Ann Rogers, 
Barbara Wiihr, Gavriel Navarro, H. C. Gupta, Kenneth Lumpkin and 
Roy Robert de Vos suggest their strenuous efforts to guide the reader 
about poet’s genius and deep insight into nuances and vibes of life 
through Susheel’s subtle expressions. They present glimpses of their 
noteworthy interactions of the poet’s skepticism, his craftsmanship 
and his inferences in the most remarkable and attractive manner. 
Their frank and straightforward comments provide very interesting 
and noteworthy peep into innovations through which poems leave 
long lasting impression of the thoughts of the poet which sink deep 
into hearts and fancies of the readers. 
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In a nutshell, the poet, the critics and the publisher as well have 
earned the gratitude of the lovers and the scholars of poetry by bring 
out such a glimmering collection. 


(Jasvinder Singh is a freelance journalist, poet and reviewer based in Delhi. E-mail: 
<jasvindersingh1947@hotmail.com>. This review was first published in Indian Journal 
of New Dimensions (ISSN: 2277-9876), IIL, i (Jan-June 2013), pp.149-150.) 
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Of the River Ganges and Other 
Sacred Things 


Jordan Clary 


his is about poetry, but it’s also about rivers, about what we hold 

sacred and the price we exact upon those things we love most. 
This is about a poet, Susheel Kumar Sharma, an English professor at 
the University of Allahabad in Uttar Pradesh, India. I met Professor 
Sharma at a conference in Assam. His second book of poetry, “The 
door is half open,” was about to come out from Adhyahan Publishers 
in New Delhi. When it was published last March, Professor Sharma 
mailed a copy to me. 

While I hesitate to choose one poem over another, it’s the first one, 
“Ganga Mata — a prayer,” that I keep returning to. “Ganga Mata” is 
a chant-like poem to the Ganges River, the mother river of India, in 
whose waters rest the heart and pulse beat of the Indian people. 

The poem evokes the river’s past and weaves it in with the destiny 
of India and the tolls of civilization on the shores of this sacred river. 
“Who has put you in chains?” Sharma wrote. “Who has stopped your 
flow?/ Who has dumped his waste in you?/Who has diverted your 
way?” 

As I read this poem fires raged around Lassen County and it struck 
me how powerful and relevant nature continues to be in all our lives 
no matter where we live. Ultimately, we are at her mercy. Eventually, 
the earth cleanses herself by fire, water or some other means. 

“Is man more powerful than you?” Sharma asks in his poem. It’s a 
struggle that’s gone on forever. The poem ends with Sharma entreating 
the Ganges, “Arise, awake and/Redeem our progeny.” 

A surprising effect, when I read these words that transport me so 
far away, is it makes me more aware of my own landscape. I notice the 
juniper tree with its dusting of blue berries as I drive down the dirt 
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road from my home, and the way the Diamond Mountains look like 
they were painted onto the horizon. 

Like art and music, there’s a universal language to poetry and the 
way a poet can lift us, if only for a moment, out of the ordinary and 
into the sublime. 


(Jordan Clary is a US based journalist and Mass Communication expert. This review 
first appeared in http://www.lassennews.com/index.php?option=com_contentGview=arti 
cle&id=8450:listening-to-the-universal-language-of-poetry &catid=34:editorial& Itemid=59 
and http://cloudandmountain.com/2012/09/04/the-river-ganges-and-other-sacred-things/) 
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Performative Creative Imagination 


Jyotsna Prabhakar 


e Door is Half Open is the second collection of verses by Susheel 
Kumar Sharma first being From the Core Within. The poet in 
Susheel Kumar Sharma is highly creative and he uses blank verse 
artistically to convey his innate and strong feelings. The Door is Half 
Open comprises of 52 poems in all. The book is supplemented by a 
detailed “Glossary” and “Afterwords” by the poet's friends and 
critics. The collection opens with “Ganga Mata—A Prayer” and 
culminates with “Liberation in Varanasi’. It seems as if the poet is out 
on a long journey so as to live as well as observe life in and around, 
trying to make sense of it at the same time. Commenting, dissenting, 
satirizing, taunting, questioning, shouting, rebelling, resigning and 
finally finding courage to survive against all odds — this serves as a 
trigger to his creative imagination. The overall mood of the poems 
is that of disgust and distress but the silver lining of spiritual faith 
shines through dark clouds of “Grief”, “Vanity”, “Poverty: Some 
Scenes”, “A Racist Attack”, “Agony”, “Nithari and Beyond” and the 
likes. Though the recurrent themes of death, decay and depression 
loom large on the collection yet certain pearls of hope are present 
in “Saviour”, “Gifts”, “Heavenly Love”, “Hope is the Last Thing to 
be Lost” and “Liberation at Varanasi”. The poem “Purgation” is a 
journey in itself. It is presented in five parts. The first three parts deal 
with the nature of sorrow, however, the fourth part is a realization of 
futility and shallowness of personal problems. He recognises the fact 

of God’s kindness towards him: 

God has been very kind to me 
He allowed me to have a dream 
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Ihave kept him too much busy 

With me, myself and my problems. 
Poems dealing with distress may very easily be described as disturbing 
images of modern corroding India but as a whole the collection 
emphatically establishes the presence of a superpower and Indian faith 
in meditation on Ganga-ghats of Varanasi in particular and nature 
in general. The poet’s suggestion — “Be your own Buddha” urges the 
reader to come out of distress that is prevalent everywhere, shake off 
complacency and stop being spineless. He acknowledges problems of 
living ina modern world. He is very well aware of whatever is happening 
around the world. He analyses the predicament of human-beings caught 
in the web of life. He comments on the “Dilemma” of the poor who want 
to live a dignified life but are not allowed to do so. He also takes into 
account “Vicious Circle” that starts because of financial crisis. Some of 
the poems serve as telling social comment while others deal with the 
poet’s personal problems. One of the most recurrent themes is that of 
death of the loved ones, most importantly his wife, with whom the poet 
shared some of the brightest and happiest moments of life. He seems to 
be obsessed with the “Memories” of the past. 

His consciousness is deeply embedded into the Hindu way 
of life. There are many detailed descriptions of Hindu rituals and 
beliefs which lend special flavour to his poetry. His pan Indian Hindu 
sensibility is portrayed in the first poem “Ganga Mata- A Prayer”. He 
picks up an environmental issue, turns it into a prayer with lots of 
Sanskrit shlokas and plays with the different names of Ganga. His 
dexterity in code-switching speaks volumes of his command on both 
the languages. He meticulously deals with the idea of Ganga being 
a living entity rather than a mere water body. It is portrayed and 
actually is a source of water, peace, spiritual enlightenment, life and 
liberation. He in fact hails nature as a symbol of the Almighty. 

The poet’s use of blank verse is quite appropriate as it conveys 
the immediacy of expression and the urgency to achieve a state of 
equilibrium in this otherwise chaotic world. His blank verse finds 
rhythm in the images it reflects. Almost each poem is complete in itself 
as it gives a full view of the situation to the readers. One feels pinned 
down to the intense emotion expressed in each of them. They hit 
hard. The conscience is struck again and again and the heart becomes 
restless. But help is at hand. Along with the portrayal of turbulent 
world, he emphasises “Hope is the Last Thing to be Lost”: 
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Be your own Buddha 

Be your own enlightened soul 

To realize the reality 

And to shun 

Whatever is false 

Whatever worldly 

Whatever comely. 
He invites the readers to do a self-assessment, to search for the self, 
be at peace with one’s own self, and rise above sensory perceptions. 
He doesn’t know what brings him to Varanasi but he finds positivity 
here. He finds hope and hope sustains life. He finally finds the key to 
survive through meditation. 

Initially the poems in the collection give an impression of being 
ambiguous in form and content but a close reading brings out a pattern 
that is very well traced along the ups and downs of life, poverty and 
riches, birth and death, questions and answers of a deeply troubled 
and sensitive mind. The poet responds to the agony of the victims of 
crime and politics as well as fate. His heart bleeds to bring peace and 
justice to those who have suffered. Being himself a victim of one thing 
or the other many a times, he very well understands the predicament 
of people surrounded by problems. 

The verse collection The Door is Half Open is just like its cover 
page which shows a beautifully carved door half open. It is an open 
invitation to go/come inside. Only the visitor who goes inside would 
be able to marvel at the creativity and craftsmanship of the artist. The 
half open door doesn’t give a full view to an outsider. To know about 
the work of the art and to share the loneliness of the poet one needs to 
delve deeper into the recess of the mind, heart, and soul. Reading this 
collection of poems is delightful experience. 


(Jyotsna Prabhakar teaches English at PGDA-V. College (Evening), University of Delhi, 
Delhi-65. She speaks Hindi, English and German and has keen interest in research 
in the field of interdisciplinary, cultural, translation and environmental studies. She 
has written and published several research articles in various esteemed books and 
Journals. This piece first appeared in Indian Ethos (ISSN: 2249-4324), IIL, 1(Summer 
2013), pp. 152-156.) 
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Of Man’s Ways 


K Balachandran 


usheel Kumar Sharma’s second volume of poems, The Door is Half 

Open, consists of 52 poems in 92 pages, dedicated to his parents 
who braved sufferings silently. The opening poem, “Ganga Mata - A 
Prayer”, is the longest one in 9 pages in praise of the river Ganges 
with so many vernacular words (but given meaning in the Glossary). 
The focus is “who will mend/Man’s ways?” (p. 8) and “Will you keep 
on/Protecting the race?” (p. 8). 

Sharma’s poetry includes some poems of biographical type 
also. “Spineless II” comes under this category. In 12 verse stanzas 
(of 4 lines each), he speaks about his conscience. The images and 
comparisons are variegated and lively. “Dilemma” is about his uncle. 
“Inquisitiveness” is about his daughter and son asking him questions. 
“Tiny Tot” records how “it is joy to be young” (p. 29). “Memories” 
deals with his son who used to soil the mattress. “Masquerade” is 
about himself and his family. 

Who doesn’t like to have dreams? Susheel Kumar Sharma is not an 
exception to this - he has embraced his dreams! He’ll reveal them only 
to a seer! About a poet, it seems, he doesn’t have a positive thinking. 
In “Grief” he writes, a poet “takes you to /The Black holes of grief” (p. 
21) We live in the home of hope, whereas he in the home of Despair. 
The reason he gives us is, 

Despair is good 

It remains untouched 

By jealousies, 

By enmities, 

By curses. 

It does not desert you suddenly ... (“Dwellings”, p. 23) 
“Meditation” records as how he has failed God. “In the Lap of 
Nature” reads like a love-poem, “to kiss you on your forehead” (p. 
30) “Poverty — Some Scenes” is another long poem with eight sections. 
One of the scenes: 
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The mother heaves a sigh of relief. 

Now, she has to feed the baby 

With dry breasts. (p. 38) 
Nature is celebrated in some of Susheel’s poems. In “Mangoes”, he 
speaks about the importance of mango leaf which is very religious. 
“Mirage” is about the wish to take a trip to the moon. “Agony” also 
has many scenes. One such is: 

Like a helpless woman 

Gang raped unconcernedly again and again 

Loses her natural vision (p. 46) 
“Relationship on a Holiday” may be about his indifference to his love: 

And I’ve to complete the weekly chores-- 

Washing, cleaning, clearing, 

Dancing, swimming, bathing, street strolling, 

Iam too busy today 

To answer you today... (pp. 49-50) 
“Gifts” records two sides of the poet's personality — “I am put to 
shame/ By my Lord” and “I am full of hope/ By my Lord” (p. 59). “For 
a Bride who thinks of Suicide” is a poem that infuses courage to the 
brides who have negative thinking. The last stanza sums up: 

Brides are the carriers of tradition 

Brides are the need of the civilization 

Brides are the solace of bleeding hearts 

Not to be trampled and kicked 

But to be embalmed with care. (p. 61) 
“Heavenly Love” is interesting to read. “A Poem for My Country” 
ends with his doubt: 

I call my country my motherland 

And not my fatherland 

I don’t know, why. (p. 63) 
It is because a mother only bears in her womb and begets children 
- she is the symbol of selfless sacrifice. The last poem, “Liberation at 
Varanasi” is a poem of search within. Susheel Kumar Sharma’s The 
Door is Half Open is totally readable and understandable poems even 
by a common reader — but his poems are full open! 


(K Balachandran was Professor of English at Annamalai University, Annamalai 
Nagar — 608002, Tamil Nadu. He has authored and edited several books. Email: 
prof_k_balachandran@yahoo.co.in. This piece first appeared in Contemporary Vibes 
(ISSN: 0975-1750), VIII, 29 (Oct- Dec 2012), p. 46.) 
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Simple and Lucid Poetry 


K K Mishra 


| ee neither a poet, nor a literary critic, but only a poet at heart. Simple 
and lucid poetry directly enters my heart. I have the pleasure to go 
through the latest collection of 52 poems written by Susheel Kumar 
Sharma. I have liked not only the title of the book, but even the cover 
page that displays a door indeed half open. Like a poet in Indian 
tradition, Susheel begins with an invocation; the intellectuals in India 
generally invoke goddess Saraswati, or Lord Ganesha, but the poet 
prays to Ganga Mata. In the wake of the current operation of cleaning 
Ganga, the poet has his own wishes and prayers: 

Flow freely again 

Overflow again 

Dance rhythmically again 

Be not bound by embankments and dams. 

Let all power projects 

Be shelved for ever. (p. 5) 
Susheel echoes my sentiments when he says: 

I don’t want to bury 

The glories of the past; 

I don’t want to fetter 

The freedom of the past; ... 

Ijust want my Ganga 

To be my Ganga. (pp. 6-7) 
Towards the end of the poem, it is a very apt remark: 

How long 

Will you keep on 

Tolerating insult? 

How long 

Will you keep on 
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Protecting the race? 

Arise, awake and 

Redeem our progeny, O Sagaraga. (p. 8) 
In this long poem Susheel has indeed been very topical. The next 
poem, entitled “Spineless-II” is quiet appealing. Here the poet 
expresses regret that what should be firm and solid is actually not so, 
but is rather a timid thing: 

My conscience 

Is like my cautious drive 

That leads to an accident 

On a busy highway. ... 


My conscience 

Is like my vintage car 
That refuses to move 

At the appointed hour. ... 


My conscience 

Is like an aeroplane 

That does not take off 

When fog enwraps the city. (pp. 10-11) 
“Poverty : Some Scenes” is a poem which is very realistic, and catches 
the reader’s attention from the very start : 

The encounter with poverty 

Is most disturbing 

At the railway platforms 

When somebody opens the tiffin-box 

And someone else just stares at it 

With a hope of one morsel in one’s mouth. ... 

Hunger doesn’t 

Trouble me anymore -- 

Inow know how to fight street dogs 

After a brahma bhoja.... (pp. 35-37) 
The expression is indeed an epitome of pathos. The poet has painted 
an awful picture of poverty. “For a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide” is 
also a very topical poem, and close to my heart. The sentiments of the 
poet are indeed lofty: 

Brides are the carriers of tradition 

Brides are the need of the civilization 

Brides are the solace of bleeding hearts 
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Not to be trampled and kicked 

But to be embalmed with care. (p. 61) 
“Democracy: Old and New” depicts political orientation of Susheel 
Sharma. Like most of the critics of democracy, Susheel is also very 
much dismayed with its functioning. The French Revolution of 
1789, stood for liberty, equality, and fraternity and it is well known 
that liberty was lost almost immediately after the revolution; 
Napoleon Bonaparte became a despot. Even Aristotle, considered 
democracy, a perverted form of polity, and he called it mobocracy. 
Even the champions and leaders of democracy found it convenient 
to support the discredited and tyrannical autocracies. The criticism 
of democracy by the poet is valid but the main problem is that there 
is no better alternative to it. Dictatorships could be more corrupt and 
torturous, and there is no democratic way to remove them. Susheel 
laments: 

‘Fraternity’ is a foul word. 

Dreams become day-dreams. 

Promises sound hollow. 

Future evaporates into skies. 

Time runs a full circle. 

“Trust no future, howe’er pleasant! 

Let the dead past bury its dead!” (p. 71) 
There is undoubted weight in Susheel’s philosophy of democracy. 

Another poem I have liked immensely is entitled “Hope is the 

Last Thing to be Lost”. The poem contains six sections, and all of them 
are good. 

Hope gives me courage to 

Enter the gates of the Operation Theatre 

To touch the etherised patient 

Lying restful to get rid of the pain 

Hope gives me courage 

To enter the gates of Heaven 

Where I have to face God 

To accept my retribution. (pp. 89-90) 
It is indeed a pleasure to go through the poems in the collection. 
The poet has a complete command over the language and is very 
lucid in his expression. Susheel Sharma deserves all the kudos and 
congratulations for producing the excellent poetic work. Finally I 
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suggest that a poem on the title of the book is included in the second 
edition of the book. 


(Late K K Misra was a Professor of Political Science, University of Allahabad, Prayagraj. 
He has several books to his credit. This piece first appeared in The Critique (ISSN 
2249-6769), I-III, 1&2 (Jan & July 2013), pp. 89-92 and TES Literary Supplement, II, 
2(December 2013), pp. 9-10.) 
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Poetry for Reform 


K Rajamouly 


very poet lets us listen to his heart-throbs for our heart-responses. 

It is his primary goal and bounden responsibility to describe 
events, incidents, experiences, dilemmas, problems, etc that he 
glimpses and witnesses in life. Poetry is his medium and spectrum 
he expresses through, and weapon and organ he fights with for the 
aimed reforms and desired solutions. It rises from the reality and the 
actuality of life in the way the plant rises from the ground of truths 
to bloom the flowers of facts. Susheel Kumar Sharma employs it with 
dexterity and perfection to mirror his feelings, ideas and observations 
in life. Sharma starts his collection of poems, The Door is Half Open, 
with the crest-like poem, ‘Ganga Mata -- A Prayer.’ The poem marks 
epic-like statures and characteristics. Its central and pivotal character, 
the river Ganges, is prayed and portrayed in the manner of invocation: 


O Ganges! 

The dweller in Lord Brahma’s kamandala 
The abider in Lord Vishnu’s feet 

The resider of Lord Shiva’s locks 


The mother of brave Bhishma 
O Ganga Maiya! 

Homage to thee. 

Accept my obeisance 

O Punyakirti! 


I want to sing your praise 
Like a tortoise in your water 
I want to play in your lap 
Like a dolphin in your floods 
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In an island created by you. 
(‘Ganga Mata — A Prayer’ 1) 
The invocation is so elaborate that it echoes his ardent adoration and 
deep devotion to the sacred and holy river Ganges: 


Iam told 

On the confluence, though vast, 

No bathing ghat can be had 

You keep changing your appearance — 
Thousands you have in a day. (2) 


The character of Ganga Mata is a deity to be visited and the Almighty 
to be worshipped by Mainaka who ‘comes daily to have / Your 
darshana and a holy dip’. The poet identifies with the deity, ‘I just 
want to live and die by you’. He glimpses her by his heart: 

When I stand here 

To have your darshana 

I see only white and green waves 

Piercing into each other. —( 2) 
In the praise of the divine features and heroic stature of the deity 
with infinite synonyms and epithets: ‘Adhvaga’, ‘Alakananda’, Amar 
Sarita’, ‘Gayatri’, ‘Nandini’, ‘Jahnavi’, ‘Purna’, ‘Punyakirti’, ‘Punya’, 
Mandakini, ‘Pavani’, etc. He extols highly about her long heroic 
journey ‘annual pilgrimage’ which is ‘Like light into darkness / In a 
cloudy sky’. 

He further recognizes and reveres the Ganges for her free flow 
and gay dance: 

Flow freely again 

Overflow again 

Dance rhythmically again 

Be not bound by embankments and dams. (4) 
For him, the Ganges is Ganga Mata, the Almighty and the Benefactor 
and she is mighty in flow and benevolent in actions. He addresses her: 

You silently 

Crush stones and push sand under 

Your gorgeous feet 

To help man raise 

Buildings to touch the sky. (3) 
The river on its annual pilgrimage flows in its own pace and course 
and helps flora and fauna as described by Tagore in his poem, “Thy 
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Gifts’. Sharma portrays the action of the river in ‘Rivers’: ‘A river cools 
/ The scorched earth / By laying her arms around it.’ The poem is full 
of Sanskrit expressions and quotations; synonyms and epithets to 
mark the grand style of Latin expressions of the epic. The similes he 
uses are very apt for vivid descriptions: 

I want to sing your praise 

Like a tortoise in your water 

I want to play in your lap 

Like a dolphin in your floods. (1) 

Sharma enriches his poem to be a poem par excellence by describing 
rituals like Havan, a purifying ritual and fire ceremony; Holi, a spring 
festival; Magha, a festival for the saints to participate in from various 
parts in the month of Magha; ‘langar’, a community meal for all to 
dine together irrespective of any social barrier and reflect the sense of 
humanity for oneness of mankind. 

The poem ‘Ganga Mata, A prayer’ stands flawless, for it entails 
moralistic approaches to redeem the woes and throes of mankind 
with the sacred waves of the Ganges by insisting on Shantih in the 
realm of humanity: 

I want the world 

To be rid of corruption 

I want the world 

To be rid of pollution 

I want the world 

To be rid of degeneration. 

I want the world 

To be a home for all 

I want the world 

To be a wonder for all. (5) 

The poet feels agony at the degradation of virtues and degeneration 
of values: ‘The wonder that was India’ with ‘freedom’, ‘humanity’, 
‘prosperity’, ‘liberty’, ‘equality’, ‘fraternity’, etc. Now they are 
obviously absent and conspicuously missing against the wishes of the 
poet. He shares his feelings with the deity, Gang Mata, in the form of 
questions in infinite: 

Are you testing the patience of man? 

Are you displaying your displeasure, 

O Kirati? 

How can a mother be so cruel 
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O Adrija? (3-4) 
As stated by Jawaharlal Nehru in his Discovery of India, ‘The Ganges... 
has held India’s heart captive... .” As a poet of conviction and man of 
patriotism, Sharma expresses his poignant desire for the revival of the 
past glory, ‘to be wonder for all’. He firmly believes that Ganga Mata 
is not just the Ganges but the symbol and the incarnation of Bharat 
Mata: 

Ijust want my Ganga 

To be my Ganga. 


Yes, India is one! 

United we stand, 

Divided we fall. (7-8) 
Sharma is a humanist in general and a patriot in particular. He wants 
to see “the world / To be a home for all” (5). The poem, ‘Shattered 
Dreams’ reflects that he nourishes, aims and cherishes dreams to 
be fulfilled, but does not want them shattered or crumbled down: 
“My imagination came falling down/ Like the World Trade Centre” 
(‘Shattered Dreams’ 13). WTC is a new image that he uses for the 
present generation. As an adorer of Ganga Mata with her course, 
he wishes her not to change her splendour and wonder; power and 
bower; flow and glow, name and fame, etc. He finds changes against 
his wishes and addresses her with his deep feelings: 

O Adhvaga 

I find you feeble like a spine. 


Your curing power seems to have failed 
Your life giving force seems to have dried. 
(‘Ganga Mata — A Prayer’ 4) 


He further puts forth his unbearable anguish before her a long series 
of questions on the lapses against his wishes: 

Where is your ravine? 

Where have the rabbits gone? 


Why have you tolerated it all, O Saritamvara? (4) 

As a poet and man, he wants to see his homeland in the unrivalled 
position and unmatched glory. He cannot think of any decline and 
downfall of values and virtues, but he witnesses blemishes like 
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corruption, pollution and degeneration. His earnest wish is to see his 
motherland free from such evils. 

In’‘A Poem for My Country’, Sharma has clear-cut reflections about 
India: “The land offers you a sight of your choice — “ ; and Indians: 
“Believers of various faiths/ Users of so many tongues... But a mantra 
/ practised by one and all.”( 62) Another poem entitled ‘Democracy: 
Old and New’ presents the real picture of democracy in the mood 
of displeasure of the poet as it fails to bring about progress in terms 
of liberty, equality and fraternity and goes contrary to the concept of 
democracy: 

‘Fraternity’ is a foul word. 

Dreams become day-dreams. 

Promises sound hollow. 

Future evaporates into skies. ((Democracy: Old and New’ 71) 
Apart from the themes of devotion to humanity and adoration of 
Ganga Mata and Bharat Mata, Sharma further delineates a rich 
variety of themes: divinity, life, time, love, nature, autobiographical 
element, the life around and so on. His poetry is at once universal and 
individual for his themes are varied. 

Sharma firmly believes in God for His miracles and wonders and 
deeply loves flora and fauna, His beautiful creations. He admits that 
God is the Creator and is responsible for the wonders in nature: 

Leaves are varied 

They have different hues 

And shapes and sizes 

Like men they reveal God’s plenty. (‘Colours’ 77) 


If I love you 

I love you for God’s sake 

He is your creator 

And a perennial source of eternal love. (‘O Beloved’ 69) 
For poets, life is the theme of themes and the nucleus subject of their 
poetry. Time, in its incessant movement, turns life mortal. Life passes 
from birth through the stage of growth to culminate ultimately in 
death which is the most inevitable fact of life: “The living ones too 
behave/ Like the dead” (‘From Left to Right’ 51). 

In the wake of birth, life goes ahead as ‘A toddler in a mother’s lap 
and grows to youth, adulthood, manhood and to old age but realizes, 
‘It’s ajoy to be young’ but ‘It’s is a joy for the old’. Life in reality is for— 


y 
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No rewinding, no fast forward 
No playing the fool around. (‘Tiny Tot’ 29) 


What turns grey 
Cannot turn black. (‘Passing By’ 74) 


The poet describes in ‘Granny’ the old age of his granny, ‘who lost 
her eye sight’ and suffered from arthritis. In time, what is young and 
charming will definitely become old and surely fade, carving wrinkles 
on the face and greying the black hair: 


They will vanish one day 
One by one and will also turn silvery white. 


They will dry with passing time 

And lose their lustre with a changed emotion. (‘O Beloved’ 69) 
Time in its constant flux, represented by the sun and the moon, turns 
man old making many changes against his wishes: 

The scorching sun has turned my 

Hair grey; 

It attacked the head first 

Now the entire body is its target. (‘Passing By’ 74) 
Life turns not only ephemeral but also futile in the disruptive forces of 
time and it is an undeniable fact, open truth and bare reality. Dreams 
in the realm of facts shatter and make man rise to realize the futility of 
life: “I had built castles of my dreams/ On the sand dunes of a desert.” 
(‘Shattered Dreams’ 13) Man resorts to the futile exercises to evade the 
futility of life and find remedies: 

I got out to the arms of downstream 

Where I drown in eternal sleep 

To awake floating on a fresh dream. (‘Dwellings’ 23) 
Sharma loves humanity as a true humanist. He observes the sufferings 
of his fellow beings and makes the readers share those feelings. 
He records the incidents and the happenings in society as he has 
commitment towards poetry. He wishes the due punishment given 
to wrong doers and sinners and feels sorry for the helplessness of 
invisible gods in this regard: 

Like a helpless woman 

Gang raped unconsciously again and again 

Loses her natural vision 
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Just stares into the black sky above— 

Perhaps praying to the invisible gods 

To send some bolt 

(Which never comes) 

To identify and punish 

The guilty. Agony’ 46) 
As a man of humanity, he feels pity on a pretty, gay butterfly when it 
was found crushed on a table: 

O butterfly 

Reminded me of the beauty of the innocent girls 

Going to school on the reopening day 

The enchanted patterns of design on your body. 


Alas, the laughter has gone 

The movement has gone 

The spark has gone 

The chance of another Adam 

Being tempted has withered. (‘Colours’ 78) 
Like Wordsworth, Sharma is a lover of nature. His nature descriptions 
are so graphic and vivid that his readers share his sheer joys on his 
visit to nature. The poem, ‘In the Lap of Nature’ reflects his love for 
nature and expresses how he gets engrossed into the beauty of ‘starry 
night’ that draws ‘the craving moon’ into the drawing room for his 
bliss: 

Thold on — 

Stretch my arms 

To bring you to my folds. 


I remain absent 

Ihave to defy the law of gravity 

To kiss you on your forehead 

And make you sit in my drawing-room 

I have to cast my pearls before you 

And weave my dreams around you 

To be away from the frigid earth. (‘In the Lap of Nature’ 31) 
To have bliss, he goes to the realm of fancy with the contact of nature: 

Suddenly, I entered a cloud, 

My joy knew no bounds; 

I was enveloped by purest of vapours. 
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Soon I was seen rushing towards the sky 

Eager to touch the Sun. (‘Saviour’ 34) 
In ‘Mirage’, Sharma expresses his special attraction and liking for the 
moon. He wants to go to its beauty to quench his thirst: 

The Heaven is not to be polluted 

With your odours. 

Your dust 

Doesn’t match the dust there. 


You've to be taken to the moon 

To quench your thirst 

In the heavenly abode. (‘Mirage’ 54-55) 
The poet reads the cyclic pattern of wearing leaves by trees in spring 
and studies animal and plant nature in terms of human nature in a 
satirical way. The ant, the tree, the cow, the grain, etc serve mankind 
and prove to be far superior to man: 

The ant — 

A small one, black in colour, 

A microgram in weight 

Runs at a speed 

Higher than that of a jet, 


The tree — 

Huge in size, that 

Sheds its leaves 

Sprouts again this spring 
To provide shelter to the 
Homeless birds, 


The cow — 
Indian in size, Red in colour 
Heavy in white udders 


The grain — 

Minor in size, unimportant in colour 

Less than a gram or two in weight 

Sprouts to make a field green 

To feed the hungry, (‘Gifts’ 58-59) 
Natural objects like flowers, butterflies, the sun, the moon and the 
cloud leave the poet attracted to their beauties in bounty: The dancing 
of ‘yellow leaves’ on the trees fills his heart with joy: 
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The sight was captivating 

As your colours and the backdrop of the flowerbed 

Presented to my mind what 

Must have been the Garden of Eden. (‘Colours’ 78) 

As a poet and man, Sharma shares the tears like sorrows of the 
butterfly in quest of beauty and in thirst for honey from flowers. When 
it is crushed, its beauties are lost: “The chance of another Adam/ Being 
tempted has withered” (‘Colours’ 78). 

Like A K Ramanujan and Kamala Das, Sharma portrays 
his autobiographical element to express his whims and _ fancies; 
sentiments and feelings; memories and recollections; doubts and 
dilemmas; realizations and confessions; isolation and association; 
tears and smiles, etc. He refers to his relations and their traits and 
temperaments. In ‘Dilemma’ the portrayal of his great grandfather 
and his grandfather who was raised to a rich position like a prince 
and his father who was not being raised as per his father’s wish: 

People hated my grandpa 

For his held his head high. 


The most interesting ones were about 

His own self and his father. 

About my father 

Who couldn't be raised 

As should have been -- 

Holding his head high 

Despite being poor. (‘Dilemma’ 17) 
He describes his own sulking nature in ‘Camouflage’, his daughter 
and son for not looking alike in ‘Inquisitiveness’ and his son who 
“used to / Soil the mattress / But you never minded it” (‘Memories’ 42) 
like A K Ramanujan’s bed wetting grandson in his poem ‘Obituary’. 
He presents the picture of the house he lived in: 

Ihave started 

Living in the home of despair 

For the house of hopes has been shattered 

By volleys of jealousy. (“‘Dwellings’ 23) 
He ascribes this state to the cobwebs of enemies, dangerous curses of 
holy men, etc. The memories are connected and related to his house 
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and penury-stricken family, ‘ancestral house’, his breakfast and his 
‘arousing anger’ due to blood pressure on some occasions: 

The tree of money sheds its leaves 

For Autumn had come 

But spring could not 

Locate my home. (23) 


Today I’ve seen a brick come out of the wall 

In the ancestral house in the ancestral street. 

I tried to fix it without cement but it came out -- 

I somehow saved my foot from being hurt. (‘Granny’ 75) 


I salt my breakfast with tears 

That ooze on the peeling of memories 
When the butter of praise 

Fails to soothe me. (‘Dwellings’ 23) 


My blood pressure shot up 

And I lost my vision. 

Think of me 

How miserably I spent 

My days and nights 

Without you and the world around! (‘A Wish’ 72) 
The poet conveys his ultimate advice and confesses his heart-felt 
feelings to the readers to — 

Let your days with 

Those around be 

Peaceful, harmonious and soothing! (72) 
Sharma, as a poet and man, has sensitivity to human suffering and 
states that man should be in quest of goals to be away from the jungle, 
to quench thirst, to satiate hunger and to rescue a drowning child into 
a river, etc. He feels that eradication of poverty is a must as narrated 
in ‘Poverty: Some Scenes.’ For him, the sight of the people in penury is 
the most agonizing scene: 

When somebody opens the tiffin-box 

And someone else just stares at it 

With a hope of one morsel in one’s mouth. 

(‘Poverty: Some Scenes’ 35) 
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In the society today, the suicides of brides are quite common as a 
blemish on the part of society. Brides are welcome in the wedding not 
to be killed. They are meant for the joy of life and the perpetuation of 
the race: 

A bride belongs to a groom 

She is a flute to be played on 

She is a harmonium to produce a rhythm. 

She is a synthesizer to modulate a discordant note. 

She is a tune of a young heart, 

Full of music and meaning. 

Signifying harmony. (‘For a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide’ 60) 
The poem, ‘Agony’ reflects his appeal to people to rescue a woman 
from being raped, a bird from being caged, a small girl to be helped 
to hold her pen, etc. He cries hoarsely for his helplessness in the 
eradicating of the evils today. The feelings he has are inexplicable: 

The poet is crying for words, 

Clad in unblemished white 

Saraswati does not oblige. 

She is busy rising a golden peacock. (‘Agony’ 47) 

As a poet he feels sorry in ‘Purgation’ for ‘Swelling problems on 
and on, all around’ and appeals to the humanity to — 

Be your own Buddha 

Be your enlightened soul 

To realize the reality 

And to shun 

Whatever is false. (“Hope is the Last Thing to Be Lost’ 86) 

He wishes to be amid people with no social barriers: colour, caste, 
creed, age, sex, culture, -isms and ages. He wants an ideal society to 
be established for the oneness of mankind, freedom from corruption, 
pollution and degeneration to enjoy the wonder of humanity. He has 
the vision of reviving the culture and the heritage of India’s past for 
the mission of establishing peace. 

Sharma deserves encomiums for his wide ranging themes dealing 
with life in general and the life around in particular in The Door is 
Half Open. He portrays the themes in snapshot details and presents 
them to the readers to share his feelings like W H Auden and other 
Leftist Writers and by the use of ‘you’, referring to the readers. He 
would have used ‘we’ like Philip Larkin and other Movement Poets 
to share his views to the readers and the poet, himself. The titles of 
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all poems are very apt, appropriate and relevant and they echo the 
subject contrary to the title of the volume. 

The title The Door is Half Open is suggestive of the opinion that he 
is shutting the door from the back with a view to allowing no evil to 
enter or he is opening it wide to welcome all values and virtues to his 
homeland for the revival of wonders and splendours of the past. As a 
poet of devotion and man of conviction, he craves for perfection in his 
motherland and the world, ‘a wonder for all’. 


(Katta Rajamouly was Professor & Head, Department of English (S&H), Ganapathy 
Engineering College, Warangal-506005 (Telangana). He has several volumes of 
poetry besides many other publications to his credit. This piece earlier appeared in 
YKing Concise Encyclopaedia of Language, Literature & Culture, Ed. Satendra Kumar & 
Manoj Kumar, Jaipur: Yking Books, 2014, pp. 54-67.) 
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The Ganges Continues to Flow 


Kamala K 


Ihe Ganges continues to flow uninterruptedly, nurturing a major 

part of India. Many writers, over the years, have derived inspiration 
from the holy Ganges either from its physical presence or from the 
soothing consolation the very thought of it offers. Susheel Sharma is 
no exception to it; the Ganges seems to be the fountainhead of his 
creativity. He himself proclaims in his third collection Unwinding Self, 
“The meandering Ganga does not seem to leave me./ Does it follow 
me or / DoI track her foot prints?” 

The Ganges is mother and Goddess to Sharma and his second 
poetic collection opens with a prayer to Ganga Mata: 

O Ganga Maiya! / Homage to thee 

Accept my obeisance/ O Punyakirti 
Sharma truly believes that Ganga can save the country if we don’t 
tamper with her and spoil her purity in the name of modernity. 

Like the Ganges that absorbs all and is a silent witness to 
everything, Susheel Sharma leaves no happenings around him as 
insignificant. The poor ones, the labourers, the beggars....all are 
quite serious topics for him. He ends the poem “Dilemma”, asking 
the readers a very genuine question : “Is it really possible for one/ To 
remain poor and / Also hold the head high?” 

As in his other collections, Sharma devotes pages to the description 
of poverty and the poor people. 

And have seen the images 
Flashed on U-Tube 

Of the people dying of 
Hunger and Malaria 

Bony and Skinny people 
Black people, Brown people 
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Yellow people 
Men unable to stand (Poverty: Some Scenes) 

Most of the poems in this collection, The Door is Half Open, like 
“Crisis” and “Shattered Dreams” are revelations of a wise seer for 
whom dreams and reality have become one and the same: “I have 
embraced my dreams. /You’ve converted them in to reality / Which is 
as far away as were the dreams.” (p. 13) 

He doesn’t seem to worry about dreams or reality or appearances 
any more. “I’ve embraced peace now” (“Crisis”). He has realized that 
It is useless to /Wipe the tears of a poet./ He is lonely for ever.” 

In the poem “Dwellings”, he declares that 

Despair is good 

It remains untouched 

By jealousies, 

By enmities, 

By curses. 

It does not desert you suddenly. 

The spiritually enlightened narrator prepares himself to leave his 
troublesome experiences behind and seek abode in Ganga Mata and 
gain liberation at Varanasi. 

If I can just survive by meditation 
If I can just survive by “Shivoham” 
It is a call to find answers 

On the banks of the Ganges and 

In thy narrow streets 

That brings me to you, O Varanasi. 

If the poet could gain access to so much wisdom and spirituality 
through the door half open, of course it is going to be a much higher 
level of enlightenment when the door is fully open. The reader is right in 
wishing so that Prof. Sharma’s next collection of poems is be coming 
out soon. In the other collection Unwinding Self, the poet is inclined to 
suggest remedies for some of the problems haunting the world but 
here he leaves everything to the Ultimate power, surrendering himself 
entirely. 


(Kamala K, Former Head, Dept of English, Little Flower College, Guruvayur, Kerala, 
has successfully supervised several PhD theses on Indian poets in English) 
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Honest Poetry in Magician’s Language 


Kenneth Lumpkin 


tis hard enough to write good, honest poetry in one’s own language, 
let alone in a foreign one. Of the rather large wave of Indian born, 
English language writers/poets, Susheel Kumar Sharma has shown 
himself once again, as someone who ‘gets it’. In his first collection 
“From the Core Within” Mr. Sharma took the reader on a journey into 
his own psyche, which is a place one would imagine and expect a poet 
to dwell. In this second collection, he has guided us again into the 
personal made universal, and at the same time managed to blend his 
native Hindu culture with his newer Anglo one. This is hard to pull 
off while not sounding pedantic or forced as Pound did with his Latin, 
Greek and Chinese, (none of which he was fluent in) sprinkled here 
and there throughout his work. Such linguistic references have turned 
off more readers and reviewers than dialogue in poetry. Mr. Sharma’s 
Hindi did not interfere with the sensibility of the poem, but enhanced 
it as Pound’s Atic Greek never really could for me. 
I could not in good faith put this collection down until I had read 
straight through it, because when Sharma writes: 


Where is the Saraswati? 

What is her colour? 

Where does she inhabit? 

Why don’t you allow 

An island to come up here 

And let me have a hutment there, 

O Papamochini! 
he has asked himself, but is also asking his people, and the world, 
meaning me too, ‘where are these glories of the past’? He is at once a 
serious magician of language and nuance but is also the imp prodding 
our conscience. He is a lyrical spirit, dancing around the frivolities and 
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insults of our modern world. He manages to blend not only cultural 
traditions but also the micro with the macro. These are just a few of 
the signs of wonder which Sharma has shown us and taught us with 
this remarkable work. 

He also can be as topical as anyone when he’s told us: 

I don’t want to bury 

The glories of the past; 

I don’t want to fetter 

The freedom of the past; 

I don’t want to gag 

The chanting of the rishis’ mantras; 

I don’t want to hide 

The development of the past; 


I don’t want to ride 

The jet of the present; 

I don’t want to bombard 

The world with poison; 

I don’t want to be a Blair 

Or a Clinton to enchain the world. 


Ijust want my Ganga 

To be my Ganga. 

Om jai Gange mahajaiii...! 
There is no fear here to speak not only the mind, but the heart. He has 
come to us with a gentle but firm, and loving, paternal take on life. He 
has shown us the beauties of India and the mythos which surrounds 
it, and sown within us a love for more. As an anthropologist and poet 
myself I have long looked for a way to combine the two without it 
sounding fake and ‘put on’. Keeping it real has always been a guide 
for me, and is how I prefer to write and read. Mr. Sharma has found 
a natural way to do this and has given us, with this collection and 
the one before it, a new sense of how English poetry, written by an 
outsider, can really be. It is hard to find any fault with this remarkable 
collection, since he, like Candide, has managed to have the best of 
both worlds and been able to present them as one, intact universe. 

After living with these poems for a few days, I can safely reiterate 
in a rather inept paraphrase, a part of one of Sharma’s best poems 
from this wonderful collection: Yes...what IS the use of his education 
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if he doesn’t have his Vishnupadi? And I can agree with some degree 
of assurance that mine would be just as useless without having 
knowledge of poets such as Susheel Kumar Sharma. 

He does not let us forget that the immensities of this world do not 
have to mean large chasms between humans. This is common ground 
with a warm, welcome feel to it, which indeed, leads us to a door that 
much more than half open. 


(Kenneth Lumpkin: writer, poet, musician, gardener, friend of all animals, teaches 
Anthropology at William Paterson (US), and lives in London, Ontario (Canada) This 
piece first appeared in the Afterwords section of Susheel Kumar Sharma’s The Door is 
Half Open, pp. 133-135.) 
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Wholesomely Experimental Poetry 


Krishna Gopal Srivastava 


usheel Kumar Sharma is not an unfamiliar name in the contemporary 
Indian English Poetry for the lovers of that poetry have already had 
the fore-taste of his poetic talents through his collection of poems entitled 
From the Core Within (Delhi: Creative, 1999) which had received great 
acclaim in India and abroad. The Door is Half Open is his new venture 
in the field of poetry. It has 52 poems in all, some of which are quite 
longish — we can call them longer poems, reminding us of Wordsworth’s 
‘Tintern Abbey’ and the ‘Immortality Ode’, as far as length is concerned. 
‘Ganga Mata - A Prayer’, ‘Poverty: Some Scenes’ and ‘Hope is the Last 
Thing to be Lost’ are really longish pieces. Other poems are one page or 
one and a half pages long. But each poem is bound to make the reader 
think of them as the product of deep meditation. 
Before one proceeds to review the Volume, one should make 
a working definition of poetry. Notwithstanding the numerous 
definitions of poetry, proposed by the theorists of poetry -- Eastern 
as well as Western — poetry remains undefined, half-defined or 
narrowly defined. “Spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings”, “best 
words in their best order”, “criticism of life’, “rasdtmakam vakyam”’, 
“ramaniyarthdpratipadakah sabdah”, “adosau sabdarthau sagunau 
analamkrti punah kvapi” — all are good in their own way but cannot 
cover all pieces which learned and tasteful readers call poems whose 
totality or whose abstract notion has been designated as poetry. I 
propose the following definition which, I think, can apply to any poem 
big or small: A poem is a talented individual’s rhythmic response to 
any phenomenon in the world, committed subjectively or objectively 
to proper words in as charming a way as the individual is capable of. 
I am sure the above definition will be found to be of great help 
in studying a lyric as well as epic, a tragic piece as well as a satiric or 
a comic one. Take up any poem in the world—big or small—in any 
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language and the above definition will cover it up. A ‘shera’ in Urdu, a 
‘gaha’ of Prakrita, a ‘doha’ of Hindi, a lyric of English, any narrative piece 
or even an epic — all will fit within the frame work specified herein. Even 
‘kshanikayen’ will be covered by it. 

Let us apply the above definition to the poems of The Door is 
Half Open. Each poem of the volume is Susheel Sharma’s response 
to various phenomena of his experience. His method is subjective 
because he engages himself directly in giving expression to his 
response to the phenomenon concerned. So far as the question of 
the propriety of words is concerned, I find the poet grammatically 
correct in expressing himself. His words are well-chosen and most 
appropriate to the occasion; their expression is beyond question. Since 
he is an Indian poet from the Hindi belt, writing in English, his poems 
abound in Hindi and Sanskrit words and expressions. Words like 
Bhagirathi, Janhvi, Tripathaga and other synonyms of the Ganges give 
the Indian feel to the readers of his poems. 

The first element in the definition of poetry, proposed above, is 
the ‘talented individual’s response’. The individual concerned here is 
Susheel Kumar Sharma, a Brahmin by birth and a staunch Hindu, a 
person with a philosophical bent of mind, a Milton scholar having 
the doctoral degree on that great poet of England; a person who is 
proud of the cultural heritage of India but sad at heart at the miserable 
state of affairs prevailing in it; a professor of English who knows a 
great deal about English and other European literatures. These 
various aspects of the poet will help a great deal in understanding 
and appreciating the poems of the volume under review. It is a fact 
that the poems do not reveal these facts of the poet’s personality in a 
straightforward manner. The poems are not autobiographical pieces 
but the individuality of the poet can be discerned by getting at the 
man behind the book by paying careful and close attention to the text. 

The second element of the definition is the manner: subjective or 
objective. To all intents and purposes, the poems collected here are 
‘subjective’ in manner for the pronoun “I” is very much dominant. But 
it is a mistake to identify the “I” of the poems with the poet invariably. 
‘T is only a strategy. It is a persona invented by the poet to serve as a 
peg on which to hang his thoughts. For example, in the VI section of 
‘Poverty: Some Scenes’ when the poet writes: 

But, my son died 
There in Uganda. 
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He was a brave captain 

Of the peace-keeping force. (p. 39) 
we cannot take the word “my” for Susheel Kumar Sharma who has 
had no son in the defence services of India, serving as a Captain in the 
peace-keeping force of the U.N.O. in Uganda. The poet has presented 
various images and forms of poverty in the various sections of the 
poem. In the section concerned (i.e. Section VI) he presents a picture 
of the poverty prevailing in the African country Uganda where Field 
Marshal Idi Amin had expelled all non-Ugandans, resulting in the 
misery of the expelled. The U. N. sent assistance for the suffering poor, 
impoverished by the dictator Idi Amin but the assistance itself became 
a bone of contention between the non-Ugandans and the Ugandans 
in the garb of the so-called anti-white measure of the dictator. The 
persona of the poem bewails the loss of the life of his son who as a 
Captain in the UN Forces was sent to Uganda to establish peace and 
order there. The loss of the son’s life naturally, rendered the persona 
a poor and miserable soul, hardly deriving any consolation from the 
enlisting of his son’s name in the obituary published by the U.N. 

Each section of the poem opens before us a different vista of poverty 
which can assume innumerable forms. The poem, thus, constitutes 
the poet’s reaction to the various forms of poverty besetting mankind 
today, including natural calamities and disasters — katrina, tsunami, 
typhoon, hurricane and so on and so forth. Man must bear with them 
all with a sense of resignation. That is the only solution possible. 

Thus from, the manner of expressing the reaction in the present 
volume readers should not take the “volume” as the autobiographical 
record of the poet’s various experiences in the form of his responses to 
the phenomena concerned. Perhaps Sharma’s poems exemplify what 
Aristotle had stated in the 9 chapter of his Poetics regarding the birth 
of poetry: it begins with Particulars but ends in Universals. Each of the 
apparently subjective poems by Sharma in the present volume begins 
as the articulation of an individual/ particular reaction and ends up 
as a Universal in the form of a vision of life, true of all ages and all 
periods of time. 

As regards the problem of rhythm, the poems of The Door is 
Half Open have adopted prose rhythm which is so suited to the 
communicative nature of the poems, a feature they share with the 
poetry of the 20" century movement called “High Modernism”. The 
poems in the volume are in the nature of téte-a-téte with the reader 
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and prose-rhythm is naturally the most natural rhythm suiting their 
temper. Technically, this rhythm is called Verse Libre and it was 
used by all the High Modernists like Eliot and his poetic guru Ezra 
Pound. 

Now arises the question of the ‘charming way’. In my view, 
‘poetic charm’ is a very broad concept including all stylistic and 
technical devices poets have invented down the ages: gunas, 
alamkaras, vakrokties, auchityas, word plays, lexical dexterities of 
all description, sentence structures of all kinds, employed variously 
for various effects. The main source of poetic charm that strikes an 
attentive reader of the volume is its free and bold use of words of 
Indian origin, chiefly Sanskrit. Iam not aware of any other poet using 
Sanskrit words, phrases and even full sentences on the scale we find 
in the present volume. And this is most evident in the opening poem 
‘Ganga Mata — A Prayer’ where the poet has employed 43 synonyms 
of the Ganges along with a dozen verses culled from various Sanskrit 
stotras (hymns) written by Vyas, Valmiki and Adi Shankracharya. 
Some readers might find this profuse use of Sanskrit in poems written 
in English language quite irritating but I find the poet’s manipulation 
of Sanskrit very enjoyable. The poet’s experiment is laudable indeed. 
I believe that the individual named Susheel Kumar Sharma recites 
the original stotras on the Ganga daily and has committed them to 
his memory. The subject being Ganga and the poet being a learned 
Brahmin, I find it natural and spontaneous on the part of the poet 
to articulate his feelings in the language of the Rishis. I feel rather 
strongly that Susheel should have provided the English translations of 
the Sanskrit verses on the pages on which they occur. The translations, 
given in the Glossary, are not easy to locate. Had these been given 
within brackets soon after the Sanskrit, the readers’ enjoyment would 
have increased several folds. However, I congratulate the poet on his 
bold experiment which has made the poem thoroughly Indian. Since 
India is a country of varied cultural traditions, the poet has been very 
liberal in the choice of the words of Indian origin. Apart from Sanskrit 
words, there are dozens of Hindi, Urdu and Persian words used at 
will. Indeed these provide Indian colouring to the English medium 
that the poet has adopted for his purpose, making the entire volume 
thoroughly Indian English. Some of these words are: samosa, thandai, 
maiya, malechhas (a corrupt form of mlechhas), kevra, idli, halwa, 
ghat, ganja, bhang, arti etc. 
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The Door is Half Open is a wholesome work. It is laudable in all 
respects. I welcome it as a landmark in experimental poetry in the 
history of Indian Writing in English. 


(Krishna Gopal Srivastava, Former Professor & Head, Dept of English & Modern 
European Languages, Dean, Faculty of Arts and Interim Vice Chancellor, University 
of Allahabad, Prayagraj, is a celebrated critic, translator and literary aesthetician. 
Besides many other works he has to his credit a multi-volume An Encyclopaedia of 
Critical Terms: Eastern & Western Traditions. This piece was earlier published in Littcrit 
(ISSN: 0970-8049), XXXIX, 1(June 2013), pp. 227 — 229 and Points of View (ISSN: 0971 - 
605X), XX, 1(Summer 2013), pp. 166-170 <http://pointsofview.in/current-issue.php>.) 
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Images with Stings in the Tails 


Kulwant Singh Gill 


he door is half open; there bursts forth a swarm of images, sweet, 

sour and sublime with a sting in the tail. Susheel, the gentle poet, 
is bewildered, sits mute and looks at heavens to invoke Saraswati, his 
Muse, to provide him succour to face the deluge. He meekly lifts his 
tools, sharpens the wilful and unruly images, lays the foundation of 
Faith and builds a marvellous temple of Belief in honour of his sacred 
mater - the Ganga. 

The Ganga is the cultural matrix of the Hindu race. Dearest daughter 
of the gods, it is the embodiment of the Hindu pantheon. No moment 
of life is complete without its caress. Its ambrosial water awakens the 
newly born to this world and its drops send the weary limbs to eternal 
repose. Susheel sits in the lap of his mother Ganga. Foetal fantasies and 
infantile joys make him feel that he is the denizen of a wonder land. 
The spectacle of priests performing aarti in the vesper hours, swinging 
lamps caressing the frolic waves, shakes many a mundane mind. So is 
Susheel and he realizes it is the time to leave mother’s lap to encounter 
the five sirens that beckon him to ensnare his soul. He is to unrecoil 
his conscience to unravel the mystery behind the half - closed door. In 
“Ganga Mata - A Prayer”, the poet time and again supplicates: “I just 
want my Ganga / To be my Ganga”. In “Spineless”, the poet bewails: 
“My conscience/ Is like my old father/ Who forgets to return/ To his 
ancestral home”. Foetal fantasies of early life and a yearning to return to 
his ancestral home provides a strong leitmotif to the entire collection. In 
“Crisis” there is again the desire to embrace peace. He creates a world 
of visionary beauty that acts like “a light house / To the wandering 
barks of broken selves / Scattered on the ocean of timelessness”. 

Susheel is baffled by the war that brings out the beast in man to the 
fore and he resorts to barbaric tortures. A soldier who faces the bullet is 
no longer a human person, only a number who loses his individuality 
to “earn bread for my family”. A poet is essentially alone. In “Grief” he 
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rightly puts it: “It is useless to / Wipe the tears of a poet./ He is lonely 
forever.” Out of his aloneness, he discovers the starry path to the haven 
of his liking. He is anxious of his slow and ambling pace. In “Strings”, he 
says: “How long have I beensleeping? / When will the dawn of realization 
take place / To catapult me into creativity / Shedding of the burden of 
nothingness.” In “Meditation”, he again confesses: “No chances of my 
salvation./ I have once again/ Failed God.” At times he uses supernal 
and striking images. For instance, in “In the Lap of Nature:” the dream 
is entangled / In your eyes / Reflecting the moon.” There is a constant 
endeavour to uncoil the self in recoil. In “Agony”, “The poet is crying 
for words. / Clad in unblemished white / Saraswati does not oblige.” 
Unblemished white alone is not enough to ripen the poetic sensibility. 
The struggle with the siren is essential to taste the sweet and sour of life. 
The battle of bouncing buttocks is as essential as the worship of the chaste 
goddess. In “Mirage”, he exhorts, “You've to be taken to the moon/ To 
quench your thirst / in the heavenly abode”. In “Nithari and Beyond”, 
he debunks crass sexuality and in “Gifts” unmitigated, dehumanizing 
poverty. Dowry deaths, drug addiction, destitution and untimely death 
shake his soul. In “Rivers”, there is a dharma yudha between the poet and 
the poem. The poet lets lose his conscience, the screw is gone, the reader 
is face to face with the nudity of the poetic conscience and his weary self 
longs “for the dolphin / To Ferry me ashore.” As the poet progresses 
from eros to agape, the imagery takes a religious note. Conch, lotus, fire 
dominate his self. Fire promises him purgation and “After purgation 
/ nothing remains./ Brahma is revealed.” This liberation comes in 
“Liberation at Varanasi”: “It is a call to find answers / On the banks of 
the Ganges”, and thus the poet perfects his journey from Haridwar to 
Varanasi, from cool waters to purgating fires to seek salvation. 

Susheel is young, enthusiastic and energetic. He has miles to go. He 
has learnt the ropes. There is therefore now a greater need to sharpen 
his tools. Descriptive mode should give place to symbolic mode to attain 
more aesthetic intensity. He should read the imagist poets who reduced 
asonnet to a single line. Sometimes he is too heavy on the definite article 
and also resorts to tautology. He should avoid the traps. Grammar and 
syntax are important for the tone and tenor of good poetry. 


(Late Kulwant Singh Gill, Former Professor & Head, Dept of Agril. Journalism, 
Languages & Culture, Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana, was a celebrated 
Aldous Huxley critic, bilingual (English and Punjabi) poet and reviewer. This piece 
first appeared in Poetcrit (ISSN: 0970- 2830), XXVI, 1(July 2013), pp. 151-53.) 
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Nostalgia for Simplicity and Values 


Leela Kanal 


Gisnee Kumar Sharma has already been widely acclaimed as a 
poet after the publication of his first collection of verse From the 
Core Within (1999). In his new collection, The Door is Half Open, he has 
proved beyond doubt that, for an Indian poet writing in English, to 
use the rhythms of the Indian languages which go easily with Indian 
speech, is salubrious and effective in capturing the nuances and 
images of our country. The poems in this new collection evoke the 
exuberance of India, its colours, the heat, the light, the skies and the 
fragrance of the land. The poems exude a sense of nostalgia for the 
simplicity and values of the past, and a spiritual yearning for a return 
of the old glory of India: 


I don’t want to bury 

The glories of the past; 

I don’t want to fetter 

The freedom of the past; (p. 6) 


The introductory poem “Ganga Mata — A Prayer” sets the tone of 
the collection, and serves as a paean to the river Ganga. The poem, 
hits out at the “poverty, squalor, dirt, sloth and melancholy” of our 
country, sending a piercing prayer to the ‘Karunamayi’ — “May you 
flow eternal in the hearts of people.” (p. 6) The holy river comes alive 
as the poet evokes sharp images of the bleakness of modern Indian 
reality contrasted with the simplicity and innocence of the lost glory 
of the past. The poem, along with other poems in this collection, is 
suffused with a plethora of Sanskrit words, shlokas, and names of the 
many manifestations of gods and goddesses of Hindu mythology. 
Keeping the uninitiated reader in mind, as well as the Western 
readership, the poet has thoughtfully added a detailed glossary at 
the end of the book. 
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The 52 poems in this collection are reflective of the multi-hued, 
but largely valueless postmodern existence of India and the world, 
in general. The poet's sensibility captures the essence and nuances of 
contemporary life in a lyrical style without sounding pedantic, and 
aesthetically converts them into well-crafted verses. 

The title of the book The Door is Half Open compels the reader to 
contemplate and then to categorize the poems, thereby leading to realms 
that sometimes reveal despair and intense grief (“Grief’/ “Dwellings”), 
while bemoaning the loss of paradise in the contemporary scenario 
(“Colours”). There are direct references to current, recent topical issues as 
in the poem “Nithari and Beyond”. Reminiscences run through the poems 
like a skein by a frequent juxtaposition of the old and the new (“A Poem 
for My Country”): “Hungry farmer, homeless engineer, /Drug-addict 
father, free boarding house,” (p. 63) while presenting an ironic picture of 
the manic overdrive of modern India with its “Metro-rail, sky-scrapers, 
space-shuttles, / Mobile revolution, educational satellites.” (p. 63) The 
old/new theme encompasses the myriad facets and experiences within 
the Indian milieu, providing a sense of unification. 

The poems not only engage global concerns (“Shattered Dreams”), 
but also explore relationships, both failed and otherwise, (“Dilemma”/ 
“Vicious Circle”/ “One Step Together”/ “Relationships on a Holiday”), 
while declaring that “[i]t is useless to/ [w]ipe the tears of a poet./ [h]e 
is lonely forever.” (p. 21) In the same vein the poet presents an ironical 
picture of democracy — both worldwide and closer home — its promises 
and let-downs, the idealistic expectations in the past contrasted with 
the ugly realities of the present (“Democracy: Old and New”). This leads 
to the poet’s pondering over “the philosophy of democracy.” 

Reading the collection is like oscillating between different 
emotions, between questions and answers that sometimes defy 
description, celebrating the highs and lows of the poetic vision 
(“Agony”), while the poet claims to have “sold dreams to the world” 
(“Swan Song”, p. 53). After describing his cathartic experiences in 
the poem “Purgation”, where both hopes and despair exist, the poet 
concedes the fact that “God has been very kind to me/ He allowed me 
to have a dream....”(p. 82) The positivism of the last two poems of 
this collection, “Hope Is the Thing to be Lost” and “Liberation at Varanasi” 
reiterates the promises denoted by the title, exhorting us to not lose 
hope and to seek salvation, along with the poet who decides: 

... to find answers 
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On the banks of the Ganges and 

In thy narrow streets 

That brings me to you, O Varanasi. (p. 6) 

In modern Indian poetry in English there has always existed a 
confessional tradition, particularly noticeable in the poetry of Nissim 
Ezekiel and Kamala Das. Susheel Sharma, too, tends to frequently veer 
towards the confessional mode. Hence the poems possess an immediacy, 
openness and self-revelation that prove to be endearing and affecting. 
The collection has several long poems that support the recent trend of 
an increasing interest in long poetry which assists in enabling the poet 
to go beyond the fragmented vision and isolation associated with the 
short lyric. Sharma’s poems are lyrics written in the free verse mode and 
feature the shared national and communal values and sentiments of the 
classical epic, as aesthetic emanations of a sensitive soul. 

At the end of the collection, the poet has added a detailed 
glossary running into 15 pages, with the purpose of helping the 
uninitiated reader to comprehend the meanings as well as the cultural 
connotations of the Sanskrit and Hindi words and phrases used 
profusely in the poems. By incorporating a glossary he has tried to 
solve the dilemma faced by bilingual/ multi-cultural poets who try 
to express their innermost sentiments in a different language like 
English which cannot capture the complete nuances of the mother- 
tongue. (It is this, supposedly insurmountable challenge, that drove 
R. Parthasarathy in the 1970's to renounce English and revert back to 
his mother-tongue, Tamil, as the medium of his poetry.) 

Another aspect of the collection worthy of comment is the 
inclusion of not one, but six Afterwords at the end by people belonging 
to different countries and different walks of life, but with the passion 
of writing and reading poetry uniting them. They provide different 
opinions and analyses of the poems and make interesting reading, 
helping to spice up the poetry with their widely varied interpretations. 
The modestly priced book and its intelligent and sensitive rendering of 
contemporary life would honour and enhance everyone’s bookshelf. 
A must read indeed. 


(Leela Kanal was Associate Professor of English, Bundelkhand (P G) College, Jhansi. 
This piece was first published in Fortell: A Journal of English Language and Literature 
(ISSN: 2229-6557), 25 (September 2012), p. 31.) 
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Poems of Splendid Imagination 


M R Joshi 


S° far Susheel Kumar Sharma has, to his credit, two collections 
of poems From the Core Within and the present one, The Door is 
Half Open. The first book won admiration from many distinguished 
literary critics and I hope, the second one will also stand the test in the 
days to come. 

Let me begin with the third section of the book, ‘Afterwords’, 
which contains six reviews of poetry lovers from different corners 
of the world. Ann Rogers from the South West of England writes 
about The Door is Half Open: “[The poems] display without doubt, ... 
a splendid imagination. ... The book works because there is a variety 
of solid subject matter and an excellent flow to the writing along with 
such great ability and an evident commitment... . [It] is a beautiful 
book of well written verses.” Barbara Wihr from France School 
of Poetry analyses each poem in the work and writes, “Susheel’s 
poems are made for all those who like poetry.” Gavriel Navarro, a 
bilingual poet who presently runs a school of poetry in Japan writes: 
“Each poem is demonstrative of an ability to pull imagery and 
feeling together.” He enumerates the qualities of the collection thus: 
“Complete command of language, engaging wit, breadth of detail and 
scope and touching familiarity.” Kenneth Lumpkin, a professor and 
poet from Canada, writes, “[Susheel] is a lyrical spirit, dancing around 
the frivolities and insults of our modern world. He manages to blend 
not only cultural traditions but also micro with macro.” And lastly 
Roy Robert de Vos, the founder of “The Occasional Poets’ Salon” from 
South Africa comments, “This is a wonderfully crafted collection; the 
language is beautifully descriptive, to the extent that one almost feels 
the hot, dusty road and sees the orange ball of the sun floating above 
the endless Ganges.” The praise lavished on the poet by five western 
readers is in contrast to what a senior Indian academician, H C Gupta, 
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has to say: “... the poems fail to evoke emotions ... the subject-matter 
of the poems appeals more to head than to heart.” However, all these 
readers justify the second section, a detailed glossary in the book and 
lavish praise on it. 

As far as I have known Susheel Sharma in casual meetings, he is 
a voracious reader, writing prose and poetry equally well. The Door is 
Half Open is an evidence of his language, art of writing, imagination, 
Indianness, spirituality, and truth of life. This collection of 52 poems 
touches the varied sides of life, sometimes philosophically and 
sometimes with the crude and shattering truth of earthly life. In 
“Ganga Mata - A Prayer”, the poet’s love of Indian culture on one side, 
elevates him as a true Indian and on the other side, he feels gloomy 
to see the Ganga’s face distorted by pollution. Here the poet expresses 
his bold desire of making the world free of pollution, corruption and 
degeneration. Perhaps the poet wants a free flow of Indian’s life, as it 
was in the past- pious and unobstructed. Man-made artificial dams 
built up in the name of development, have segregated people of the 
country in all walks of life. Invocation is traditionally used only in 
poems of epical length but Susheel uses it even in a longer poem. By 
using enchanting scholarly Sanskrit names in the invocation to the 
goddess Susheel defamiliarizes the Ganges — this is a new technique 
in Indian Poetry in English by which he displays his learning of Indian 
scriptures as well. 

In some of the poems of this collection, the poet seems to have a 
social consciousness about the people who live in utter poverty. The 
poet is moved to see: 

At the railway platforms 

When somebody opens the tiffin box 

And someone else just stares at it 

With a hope of one morsel in one’s mouth. (p. 35) 
In these lines the readers can see the visual image and feel sorry for 
the conditions prevalent in a socialistic Indian society, which falsely 
promises politically for a bright future. 

In fact, this collection is a mixture of many thought-provoking 
poems. When a particular thought compels the poet to bring it down 
in words, the poet surrenders before it. Anew poem is born. Here 52 
poems present a panorama of different shades. 

In “Spineless- II’, the persona utters, in his words, the meaning of 
an age-old proverb- Man proposes and God disposes. All things are 
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not always in man’s control. The chance factor plays a dominant role 
in man’s life. Sometimes things go topsy-turvy which the man never 
thought of. The poet in this poem, speaks the reality of life. After all, 
life is a peculiar potpourri of struggles, adjustments and compromises. 
“Crisis” is another poem which has attracted my attention. It has a 
tinge of satire. The poet is against sectarianism because it has done 
a great harm to the society. The poet has an ideal of brotherhood. It 
is a good idea but it is a Utopian thought- which cannot be put to 
practice in the self-centred and competitive society. Our scriptures 
have already been advocating this thought but with no remarkable 
result as yet. “Routine” is a poem which brings forth an ultimate 
reality before every man in a high chair. After his retirement, all his 
perks are snatched, and now there remains no protocol, no salutation 
by the driver and all castles which he used to build in air fall flat. Man 
comes to his real being. He becomes a part of the crowd. The poem 
conveys that it would be good to attain a respectable identity in the 
crowd rather than occupy a high chair for a short duration by foul 
means and be limited to the self-esteem. The poem indirectly warns 
us that everything in this world is temporary. 

From the poems of The Door is Half Open, one can read the mind 
of Susheel Sharma. His poems are packed up with the thoughts of 
an enlightened Indian. He, in fact, is not happy with the present 
dislocated Indian society. He remembers the Indian scriptures, glories 
of the past, and Indian sages. His philosophy of life leads him to 
simple living and high thinking. His love for the Hindu mythology 
and culture bestows upon him a true Indianness. He thinks of this 
life and also life after death. He pens down equally well the bright 
side and the dark side of life. He writes about the horrors of life and 
indirectly suggests being bold to overcome them. 

To summarise the review, it can be said that the poems, almost 
all of them, are an evidence of poet's art of writing. The poems have 
conflicts of life, emotional upheavals, and intrigues in society. The 
poet being an idealist and moralist wants a peaceful and glorious life, 
which perhaps becomes difficult for him as it is for many others, in 
this utterly selfish world. The poet is happy in the lap of Nature and in 
the poem “Colours”, the poet flies on the wings of poesy and becomes 
philosophical. Thus, The Door is Half Open has poems of many shades 
which draw us to peep into the enlightened mind of the poet. The 
poet has an alert mind which keenly observes inside and out, life on 
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the earth and life beyond the earth. I congratulate the poet for writing 
such absorbing poems and wish him a glorious identity in literature. 
The Door is Half Open is a balanced creation of heart and mind. 


(Late M R Joshi retired as Professor of English & Director, Institute of Correspondence 
Courses, Barkatullah University, Bhopal. He obtained his PhD on Emerson's poetry 
and D Litt on Non-Verbal Communication. He was a columnist, creative prose 
writer and a critic of repute. This piece first appeared in Litscape: Journal of Vidyasagar 
University English Teachers’ Consortium (ISSN: 0976-9064), VIIL, I (2013), pp. 179 - 181. 
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Exploring a Treasure 


Madhumita Ghosh 


lhe very title of Susheel Kumar Sharma’s latest anthology of English 

poems, The Door is Half Open is intriguing. It is also interesting to 
note that in the fifty-two poems in the collection there is no poem 
by that title, as is generally seen in anthologies of a poet. There is a 
sense of mystery in a door being half-open and immediately rouses 
the readers’ interest into finding out what lay within the covers. The 
title, thus seems, to me, to throw light on the treasure to be found 
inside, when one ventures to look through the half open door. And 
Susheel does not disappoint the readers. 

Without being overtly straightforward, as in direct revelation 
of one’s thoughts and experiences through an open door of a soul, 
the poet here, very intelligently and genuinely gives his readers a 
clear glimpse into his consciousness as being a citizen of not only his 
immediate country but that of a wider universal world. 

The poet’s world here embraces diverse countries and world 
events. The themes of the poems too are varied, the subjects ranging 
from the trite and the mundane to the profound and spiritual. The 
poems explore the themes of poverty, grief and suffering together 
with a self-realization and a sincere benevolent spirit, occasionally 
devotional-- all culled from the poet’s personal experiences. 

The language is fluent, rich in vocabulary with imagery drawn 
from epics and mythologies to literature and everyday life, that bears 
a clear testimony to the poet’s command over the language and his 
learning of literature and life. 

Altogether, The Door is Half Open is a very impressive collection 
of poems. 


(Madhumita Mukherjee Ghosh is Professor and PhD Supervisor at Seacom Skills 
University, Santiniketan, West Bengal. She is a voracious reader, published poet 
and painter. This piece first appeared in Journal of Literature, Culture & Media Studies 
(ISSN: 0974-7192), Vol. IX & X, Issues 17-20, 2017-2018 (Combined), pp.196-197.) 
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Nostalgia for Glorious Past 


Mary Mohanty 


usheel Kumar Sharma’s anthology of poems titled The Door is Half 

Open contains fifty-two poems on various subjects/themes that 
range from personal experience/ feelings like love, loneliness, hope, 
despair, betrayal, to socio-cultural-economic-political issues of the 
time and highly philosophical and religious ideas. 

To me, writing poetry is a hard task and to explore its meaning is 
more problematic; it is more so when it is modern poetry replete with 
images taken from various sources. It is true in case of Susheel Kumar 
Sharma, a modern Indian, writing in English. His use of Debabhasa 
Sanskrit, particularly in the first poem, Ganga Mata- a Prayer, reflects 
his profound knowledge of Sanskrit, Indian mythology, religion, 
culture and ethos and his belief in the human and spiritual values 
in the midst of the inhuman world. This poem is a unique blend 
of nostalgic remembrance of the glorious past of the sacred river 
Ganges and the present deplorable condition of her because of the 
onslaught of modern technology. The poet evokes as well as recollects 
the spiritual and cultural import of the Ganges by his magical and 
dexterous blending of Sanskrit with modern English. As the title of 
the poem suggests, it is a prayer to mother goddess, Ganga, ‘Ganga 
Mata’. The Ganges is not an ordinary river. It is one of the longest 
rivers of the world and ancient cities of the world are located on 
her bank. The Ganges is symbolic of India’s spirituality, cultures, 
conventions, traditions and history. It is the life-blood of India. It 
represents life, purity and divine consciousness for the Hindus and 
Indians in general. The history of civilization of India is synonymous 
with the history of Gangetic civilization in India. Susheel Sharma has 
interwoven religious and cultural tales associated with the Ganges 
in order to emphasize her religious and cultural significance since 
ancient times. In the very beginning he says that the Ganges dwells in 
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‘Lord Brahma’s Kamandala’, in ‘Lord Vishnu’s feet’ and ‘Lord Shiva’s 
locks’. She is the ‘co-wife of Parvati and Lakshmi’, the consorts of Lord 
Shiva and Lord Vishu respectively. In other words, she is a part and 
parcel of the Hindu Trinity. She is a Divine Being. She is an integral 
part of the great Indian epic the Mahabharat, being the ‘mother of 
brave Bhishma’, the central character of the great epic. The poet uses 
as many as fifty-six alternative Sanskrit names for the Ganges; forty- 
seven synonyms, five epithets and four attributes for the Ganges. He 
addresses the Ganges as ‘Punyakirti’, ‘Suranadi’, ‘Girija’, ‘Shailasuta’, 
‘Samudra-Mahishi’, ‘Papomochint’, ‘Arija’, ‘Adhvaga’, ‘Tarpini’, ‘Pavani’, 
‘Tripathaga’ etc. 

The poet is not satisfied in taking a holy dip in the Ganges or 
standing on her shore witnessing it or singing her glory as a devotee. 
He wants to be an inseparable part of it: ‘I want a small moorage/ In an 
island created by you’ (p.01). At the same time he laments that modern 
embankments built across the Ganges have restricted the free flow of 
the Ganges and its rejuvenation. It has resulted in loss of crops and 
poverty. The poet not only depicts the religious and cultural values of 
the Ganges, but expresses his indignation against increasing pollution 
and negligence of the sacred river. The Ganges, the saviour and the 
protector of mankind, is treated as a dumping ground of the waste 
materials. The polluted Ganges is the breeding ground of dreadful 
diseases. Poet Sharma highlights the plight of the sacred river from 
environmental point of view. The polluted Ganges is not suitable for 
taking holy dip in the month of Magha and hence the mega cultural 
event of kumbh with hundreds of sadhus, crowd, tents, naga sadhus, 
music bands and worship in the month of Magha has come to an end. 
He wonders how the Ganges could tolerate it. He sings: 

Yes, come Magha, 

No kumbha, no tents, no crowd 

No sadhu, no mendicants 

No nagas, no music bands 

No worship, no arati. 

What has happened to you, 

O Gayatri? 

Are you testing the patience of man? (p. 3). 


The poet expresses this ecological concern in this poem: 
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Who has put you in chains, O Amarapaga! 

Who has stopped your flow, O Purandara! 

Who has dumped his waste in you. O Sursari! 

Who has diverted your way, O Bhagirathi! (p.8) 
He does not want any material progress at the cost of spiritual, cultural 
and moral degeneration of the Ganges: ‘Let all power projects?/ Be 
shelved for ever’ (p.5). The poet wishes a world without corruption, 
pollution and degeneration: 

I want the world 

To be rid of corruption. 

I want the world 

To be rid of pollution. 

I want the world 

To be rid of degeneration (p.5). 
Sharma is a resident of Prayagraj. So, he had a wonderful experience 
to live with the Ganges in its original and pure shape. He nostalgically 
recollects the ‘wonder’ of living with pure Ganga: ‘It was the wonder 
to live with nature’ (p. 6), like William Wordsworth, the poet of nature. 
He yearns for the religious and cultural glorious past of the Ganges 
and does not want to sacrifice it on the altar of modern material 
civilization. He further wonders if ever there would be any change of 
the ‘poverty, squalor, dirt, sloth and melancholy’ that is found ‘From 
Kolkata to Gangotri’, that is, from the origin of the Ganges from 
the Himalayas till she mingles with the sea, because of interference 
of man-made technology in the eco-sphere of the Ganges. The poet 
exhorts people to awaken to the stark and grim reality of the restricted 
and polluted Ganges. The poet is apprehensive: ‘Who will mend/ 
Man’s ways?’ However, he is optimistic if all Indians would unite, 
they can do it: 

Yes, India is one! 

United we stand, 

Divided we fall. 

One voice/ Ganga is ours 

Release Ganga/ Mokshadayini Ganga’ (p. 9) 
Despite her plight, the Ganges is still held in reverence as the sacred 
river, life-giver and purifier of sins by the Hindus. The poet wants the 
Ganges to be liberated from the fetters of embankments and poisonous 
pollutants so that again people would experience her mighty power in 
awe and she would provide salvation to the human race. 
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Susheel Kumar Sharma may be compared to William Wordsworth 
whoaddresses similar issues indirectly by emphasizing the tremendous 
impact of nature in inculcating moral values among humans when 
mankind faces moral as well as environmental destruction on account 
of advancement of material culture induced by industrial civilization 

He is not blind to other socio-economic-political-cultural issues 
of contemporary India as well as the world. He highlights various 
issues concerning women and children, education, poverty, ugliness, 
corruption, squalor, war etc. Dilemma deals with the scourge/ dilemma 
of poverty. The question is: ‘Is it really possible for one/ To remain 
poor and / Also to hold the head high?’ (p. 17). How to negotiate one’s 
honour and poverty, that is the question. It reminds me of Jayanta 
Mahapatra’s poem Grandfather in which Mahapatra states how his 
grandfather sacrificed his religion to satisfy his hunger. 

The poem Poverty: Some Scenes depicts the poets encounter with 
poverty and how he finds it ‘most disturbing’. He finds poverty 
everywhere —in Kalahandi, in Africa, in platform. A poor man knows 
how to live with ‘Rain, water, leaves, trees, reptiles, and befriends’ all 
these —a stark reality of poverty-stricken people. 

The poet depicts the poverty, squalor and ugliness of India 
with her modern achievements and rich cultural heritage of religion 
and philosophy. A few poems deal with some of his personal 
experiences. 

Sharma's poems instill hope. For instance, the mango seed is 
optimistic to grow to a huge tree and to shelter cows that yield milk 
both for its calf and ‘the new born baby’ of the cowherd. The message 
is to share one’s joys. In Struggle, the poet emphatically propagates the 
eternal human values found in Indian culture: 

Don’t burn kindness 

Don't kill innocence 

Don’t murder pity 

Don’t show your apathy 

I’m ready to face 

The fury of fire (p. 45). 

In Gifts, the poet is optimistic: If a tiny grain can sprout and make a 
field green and feed the hungry, ‘I am full of hope/ By my Lord’. (p. 59) 
The poet is a dream merchant who dreams of a brave new world sans 
hunger, poverty, nakedness, homelessness and the downtrodden. He 
aspires for ‘the moon’ and ‘the heavenly abode’. 
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Susheel Sharma is a committed poet. He gives a clear message to 
readers to guide and instill hope (For a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide). 
One poem of the anthology is titled Hope is the Last Thing to be Lost and 
in its last lines he states ‘Hope gives me courage / To enter the gates 
of Heaven/ Where I have to face God/ To accept my retribution’. He 
advocates ‘Co-existence’ which is the ancient mantra of a multilingual 
and multi-cultural country like India. 

His love of nature is reflected in his depiction of the attractiveness 
of sangam (confluence of the three holy rivers viz. the Ganga, the 
Yamuna and the hidden Saraswati), blue sky, stars, temples, misty 
ghats, rivers, dolphins etc.. According to the poet, all aspects of nature 
like ‘blades of grass’, ‘river ripples’, ‘birds’, ‘buds of roses’, ‘mango 
trees’ speak ‘love’. He also loves his beloved as she is created by God: 
‘I love you for God’s sake/ He is your creator/ And a perennial source 
of eternal love’. ('O Beloved’, p. 69). 

Though the poet is aware of the poverty, corruption and ugliness 
of India, he is a patriot and declares: ‘I love my Indiiaaa... .’ (p. 57). 

Susheel Sharma dexterously combines images from the modern 
world with images from the world of nature. A few instances are: ‘My 
conscience / Is like the computer screen/ That stares at me/ When the 
UPS does not start’ (p. 11) and 

My imagination came falling down 

Like the World Trade Centre. 

Some dreams got stuck on my palm. 

Like stars on a night full of clouds. 

I have been collecting the peeling sand 

Like Bush gathering evidence against Laden. (p.13). 

Finally, it seems the ‘I’ in these poems is not only the poet, but is 
‘everyman’ with his grief, agony, suffering, poverty, despair, hope and 
dilemma as well. 

The poet has appended a ‘Glossary’ which is essential for the 
understanding of the poems by those who are not well-versed in 
Sanskrit, Indian/ Hindu mythology and culture. As a whole The Door 
is Half Open is a brilliant contribution to Indian Writing in English. 


(Mary Mohanty retired from Odisha Educational Services as Professor and Head, P. G. 
Dept of English, SC S Autonomous College, Puri (Odisha). She is a widely travelled 
seminarian and an acclaimed translator and critic. Email: <mary.mohanty@yahoo. 
co.in>.) 
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Self-Exploration through Empathetic Imagery 


Mithilesh Kumar Pandey & Shankhadeep Chattopadhyay 


usheel Kumar Sharma’s The Door is Half Open with its three distinct 

divisions presents a collection of more than fifty poems along with 
a glossary and afterwords. Each of the poems reflects a conscious 
and deliberate choice of the poet regarding the selection of his poetic 
subjects which does not only lead to the production of empathetic or 
romantic imageries but also affects the reader more on a cognitive 
level. All of these poems are very mindfully crafted to showcase an 
unending odyssey of self-exploration and the continuously changing 
identificatory processes in Indian writing in English, which has 
uniquely crafted a distinct space of its own. The poet, Susheel Kumar 
Sharma has expressed his thoughts through the looking glass of the 
everyday lives of a common man who is sometimes fragmented 
from within and seeking for salvation and sometimes just a flaneur 
traversing in and through the curious corners of sorrow, love, hatred, 
confessions, dejections and confusions of the everyday life. One of the 
primary tasks of a poet is to create a distinct archipelagic space where 
the readers or listeners, irrespective of their class, creed, gender and 
community, can transport themselves in search of universal values. 
Sharma has represented such aptly composed poems in this collection 
which transparently reflect his experimentation with words and 
language, philosophical allusions, and much obviously a keen sense 
of Indianness. 

The collection has been initiated by a resounding invocation to 
the river Ganges — ‘Ganga Mata’, the eternal symbol of the Indian 
culture, history and identity. “Ganga Mata - A Prayer”, is a poem 
with its wide-embracing attitude towards such an Indian identity 
which is diversified, pluriversal, zestful, potent and thoughtful. The 
resemblances and traditions that are attached to the very image of the 
river Ganges has been aptly projected by the poet as he has reflected 
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a constant process of everyday yearning to become unified with the 
‘ultimate’ or the ‘whole, the base of which the entire Indian philosophy 
is centred. The symbolic river is endless and ceaselessly contributing 
towards and witnessing to the changing dynamics of culture and 
civilization where individuals, as well as collective emotions, are in 
constant play with the idea of progress. The narrator in this poem 
has somewhat directly stated the objective of becoming attached to 
the essence of such a river which is eulogised in multiple cultural and 
mythical spaces occupied by the Hindu deities and legends. Therefore, 
he has chosen simple and undeviating images of association that are 
bringing a sense of fulfilment to him. 

I want to sing your praise 

Like a tortoise in your water 

I want to play in your lap 

Like a dolphin in your floods 

I want to ferry people to your banks 

I want a small moorage 

In an island created by you. (p. 1) 
Simultaneously, the narrator’s conscious resentments have been 
reflected in his utter disgust against the technocratic impulses of 
modernization as he asks a series of questions to the constant flow of 
the symbolic river about the ways it has survived countless transitions 
but still being the source of constant inspiration. 

Who has put you in chains, O Amarapaga! 

Who has stopped your flow, O Purandara! 

Who has dumped his waste in you, O Sursari! 

Who has diverted your way, O Bhagirathi! 

Why have you accepted it all, O Tridhara? 

How have you tolerated it all, O Saritamvara? (p. 4) 
The narrator has set here an intense motif of exploring the individual 
as well as the collective alignment of consistencies and constraints with 
that of the predominant Indian culture which is caught up in a fragile 
matrix of development. Sharma’s use and modulation of language 
expand the conscience of the reader as his lyrical spontaneity shuffles 
through the superficial alleys of the modern world. 

I don’t want to bombard 

The world with poison; 

I don’t want to be a Blair 

Or a Clinton to enchain the world. 
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Ijust want my Ganga 
To be my Ganga. 


Om jai Gange mahajaiii...! (pp. 6-7) 

Sharma, with utter optimistic fervour, wants to keep the soul of this 
symbolic river intact, i.e., the soul of his nation while shoring aside all 
the cataclysms and politics of disruption that has taken place so far 
throughout and across its banks. 

In the next poem, “Spineless-II”, we see the poetic voice becomes 
much more personal and sometimes confessional. The narrator’s 
conscience has exploded here much in a ‘Dylanesque’ fashion as he 
mentions the outcome of it in places such as ‘busy highway’, ‘fog 
enwrapping city’, ‘electric bulb’, etc. 

My conscience 

Is like my cautious drive 

That leads to an accident 

On a busy highway. 


My conscience 

Is like an electric bulb 

That glows whole day 

On the night-post. (p. 10) 

Like Bob Dylan’s mid 60s songs, his conscience is trapped in a liminal 
phase of ‘becoming’, neither dwelling on the past nor being able to 
get attached to the present. He has reflected over this liminal struggle 
also in the poem ‘Dilemma’, “Is it really possible for one/ To remain 
poor and/ Also to hold the head high?”. In his poem “Saviour”, we see 
an almost magical realism when the narrator describes his mirthful 
existence after entering inside a cloud — “suddenly I entered a cloud, 
my joy knew no bounds” — such inferences place the reader beyond 
the territorial spaces of their imagination. 

The poet has displayed a strong socio-cultural awareness 
while dealing with issues like grappling with anguish, poverty and 
discontent. In his poem “Poverty: Some Scenes”, which is divided into 
eight parts, the narrator creates visual parlance of the condition and 
state of poverty across various levels in the Indian reality. 

I wanted to distribute fruits 

To the hungry. 
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But, they had been driven away 

By the police 

To make poverty invisible 

At important places. 

Unimportant places can be ignored 

During counting heads. (p. 35) 
Throughout this book, the poet has widely embraced the idea of a 
‘whole nation’ or whole India and this holistic attitude has dexterously 
crafted his mental map of the nation. Such an idea of the nation 
does not only critique the pseudo-democratic ideals of the state but 
also encounters all the socio-cultural and political dirt and squalors 
from everyday perspectives. Therefore, Sharma’s India is colourful, 
thoughtful, tolerant and wise on one hand, and vulnerable, poor, 
alienated and fragmented on the other. Another of his poem entitled 
“Inquisitiveness” projects a delightful homely spectrum where the 
author’s inner longing for his native land becomes transparent. Here 
the poet has emphasized the utmost profundity that can be generated 
from the most innocent inquisitiveness which often gets ignored in 
the Indian parental environments. 

I brush their hair in bed. 

Both of them fall asleep. 

Tomorrow once again they’ll ask 

Questions — difficult questions. 

It is now a usual story. (p. 28) 
The poems like, “Camouflage” and “Dwellings” are two fine examples 
of the construction of the ‘self’ between the daunting unison of 
memory and time. There the poet permits his readers to see through 
and experience the real condition of homelessness, to perceive the 
state of a void but still being an optimist at the end. He has placed 
himself amidst the swirling human existence but is concerned about 
the condition of being ‘strange’ on the road; 

For Autumn had come 

But Spring could not 

Locate my home. 

Laden with colourful leaves 

Hope passed by like a stranger on the road. 
The collection ends cyclically by projecting the persona asking for 
‘moksha’ or liberation at the ‘ghats’ of Varanasi. The narrator turns to 
the ancient city of Varanasi and its spiritual magnetism. Especially, to 
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the banks of the river Ganges, the very place from where he desires 
to perceive the eternal dynamism and new resolutions in life. The 
narrator believes that the city of Varanasi carries the undying spirit 
of the holy Ganges, the very river that has timelessly been witnessing 
the civilisation on its banks. The persona has chosen his destination 
with a conscious choice where the aspect of ‘ending’ of any venture in 
human life proceeds to a new beginning; 

Brings me to thy lap O Varanasi! 

I ponder, I stare, I wait 

I hold my breath, I look within 

When I see lit pyres 

I chant 

Om Namah Shivaya. (pp. 91-92) 
Overall, this collection of poems is unique in its use of rich and 
descriptive language and has become extremely useful with the 
glossary that explicates the translation of all the Sanskrit and other 
important key words. Apart from being allusive and metaphorical 
in approach, the completeness of a poet depends largely on the 
communicating process between the poetic self and the reader. The 
contemporary Indian English poet Susheel Kumar Sharma retains 
a stronghold on that very ground of communication which leads to 
open the doors of perception to his readers where they find themselves 
rekindled with radical and everyday observations on ‘being’ and 
‘becoming’ of the individual as well as the collective human identities. 


(Mithilesh Kumar Pandey is Professor of English, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. He has several books on Indian writings in English to his credit. Email: 
<mithileshkpandey@rediffmail.com>. Shankhadeep Chattopadhyay is a Research 
Fellow in English at Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. Email: <shankhamanu@ 
gmail.com>The present piece has earlier appeared in Literary Herald: An International 
Refereed/Peer-reviewed English e-Journal (ISSN: 2454-3365), VIL, 6(April 2022), pp. 
345-349.) 
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Doors of Perception 


Maxim Demchenko 


A door of perception is a symbol which can be traced back to the 
ost ancient times when houses came to being as a phenomenon. 
We are inhabitants of a house with nine doors or gates according to 
philosophy of Yoga and of course our own body is implied in this 
metaphor. Doors of perception can be opened one by one and we will 
see things as they are, will perceive their true meanings. 
Poets belonging to the Medieval bhakti movement are “wandering 
around the world” before they reach the door of the Supreme Being 
where they are sitting and begging like Sant Namdev, whose lines 


appear in the Sikh Scripture Sri Guru Granth Sahib (ang 694): 3f 3 


am G4 a sak — “Roaming and roaming had I been before I reached 
Thy door”. 

In the Western thought doors are many starting from the 
exemplar Teacher, Guru like Jesus who is “the door to the sheep” that 
can enter the space of the Supreme experience through him down to 
psychedelic experiences of Aldous Huxley whose scandalous book 
Doors of Perception published in 1953 was dedicated to his experiences 
of “extending consciousness” by means of mescaline following 
examples of Native Americans. This book though gave a name to a 
band “The Doors” popular among the Hippy Generation including 
those travelling to India and Nepal in search of their “True Self” in 
1960s — 1070s. 

Dr. Susheel Kumar Sharma’s “The Door is Half Open” is another 
manifestation of the “doors or perception” theme in poetry and 
a confluence of Indian setting and English ways of expression. It 
logically starts with a prayer to Mother Ganga which flows down 
from the Causal Ocean beyond the Universe on which Vishnu rests on 
the Cosmic Serpent, passes through the locks of Shiva and falls down 
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to earth with its god, heroes, humans and animals thus uniting the 
Divine and the Mundane. Ganga itself is a door to our Consciousness 
which is beyond the world of superficial signs and perceptions. 

The poet is opening one door after another and experiences purely 
human feelings and emotions like grief, psychological and spiritual 
crisis, doubts about meaning of events happening in the world. 
However having plunged into deep contemplation he finds his inner 
peace: “T have been listening to my silence to fathom my darkness 
that is deep enough” (p. 25). The topic of poverty is also presented 
in a touching manner: not only it is a reality of the unjust world but 
also the powerful establishment represented by the police in the poem 
with the same name (“Poverty”, p. 35) tries to make it invisible. This 
universal phenomenon puts a deep philosophical question of the 
justice and reason behind this world and human society as its integral 
part. 

Some poems in the book seem to be pessimistic, but this is not 
that kind of devastating pessimism that destroys every hope. Instead, 
it rather resembles the Dark Night of the Soul that mystics experience 
before reaching the Light. And in this case Saint John of the Cross 
can be recalled who was striving through the darkness in order to 
reach Light and Love at the end. Or the Buddha’s “sarvam dukkha”, 
all is suffering, there is no satisfaction in life — the Noble Truth which 
instead leads to the Middle Path of balanced life. “Hope descends 
from the rising sun” — writes Dr. Sharma — “that waits patiently to 
shine. As the dark clouds disperse under the stroke of sharp wind”. 

In the “Poem for my Country” (p. 62) the poet raises a question 
of what it means to belong to a country. The feeling of belonging in 
general is a serious anthropological query: the multicultural world of 
our days deprives us (or sets us free?) from our own socio-cultural 
setting in favour of nomadic mentality (and often life style which is 
especially common for people of the so called liberal professions, 
including writers, artists, poets, actors, etc.). Still is there anything that 
can bring us back to the roots and make us feel the communion with 
our compatriots? Isn’t it compassion to “a hungry farmer, homeless 
engineer, naked faquirs...”? Compassion that has been interwoven 
in the multidimensional tapestry of Indian spirituality, be it Hindu, 
Buddhist or Jain. The difference between artificial patriotism and the 
real one is in loving people of your country — anything else comes 
and goes. “Why are we calling our country motherland and not 
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fatherland?” — asks Dr. Sharma. The answer is in the lines themselves: 
as it is mother who symbolizes compassion while paternal archetype 
rather symbolizes justice and strength. 

I am sure that this deeply contemplative and philosophical book 
by Dr. Susheel Kumar Sharma will inspire the reader to undertake a 
journey to his or her true Self through all the trials and tribulations of 
life. The Door is half open, isn’t it a time to see what is hidden behind 
this door? 


(Maxim Demchenko is an Associate Professor of Cultural Studies, Moscow State 
Linguistic University, Moscow, Russia. He is a celebrated cultural critic, translator 
and linguist and Ram Katha specialist. Email: blessed.self@gmail.com.) 
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Tremendous Humanism 


Mohan Patnaik 


T Door is Half Open is really a nice book to read and feel; it 
resonates in one’s ears for many, many days. There is a distinct 
voice I hear in Susheel’s poetry. The voice is not pining for what is not 
but what it is — the still, sad music of humanity, be it be at “Gopalpur 
on Sea” where “The fisherwomen whine and fight ..., It is difficult to 
cover the body / Before the uncovering eyesight, that penetrates from 
all sides” (p. 64), or for “A Bride Who Thinks of Suicide”. The voice 
also rises up undeterred by “Metro-rail, sky-scrapers, space shuttles” 
(“A Poem for My Country”, p. 62) and sharpens its tongue and speaks 
with the force of a brute to castigate a society where “the intact skulls 
of the young and innocent children are found in the big drain behind 
the house, when parents next door are unwary of the shrieks of blood 
in the open veranda (“Nithari and Beyond”, p. 56). The voice does 
not simply visualize scenes from a commentator’s box but comes out 
in the open “Like a bird in a tree” and moves where “There are no 
boundaries of colour, caste, creed, age, sex / Likes and dislikes culture 
— isms and ages (“Crisis”, p. 12). The voice is all humane. It stamps 
its identity. So, it decides to walk on foot/ And become part of the 
multitude (“Routine”, p. 16). It is honest and sincere in its expression 
and unmotivated by action. 

I don’t want a kingship 

I don’t want a key to the treasure. 

I don’t want a visa to the moon 

Ijust want to live and die by you. (p. 2). 
But before dying 

I want the world 

To be rid of corruption. 

I want the world 

To be rid of pollution. 
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I want the world 

To be rid of degeneration (“Ganga Mata-—A Prayer”, p. 5), 
because it sincerely prays the World to “be a home for all” (“Ganga 
Mata-—A Prayer”, p. 5). A tremendous sense of humanism is expressed 
in the above lines. The voice, however, falters at times. In a land where 
faith is overtaken in name of science, where scriptures are destroyed 
in name of secularism, where prophets are out powered by corrupt 
politicians there the voice fails itself — 

Zipping unzipping the mantra 

Doesn't help. 

It slips 

On the moss. 


No chances of my salvation. 

I remain a ruffian 

Ihave once again 

Failed God (“Meditation”, p. 25). 
There is a failure it admits and bewilderment squeezes it for an answer. 
Aam Adami (common man) is a mere a slogan; Garibi Hatao (remove 
poverty) is a farce it realizes. So it questions itself whether “Is it really 
possible for one/ To remain poor and/ Also to hold the head high?” 
(“Dilemma”, p. 17). Poverty and power are not good neighbours to 
co-exist together under one roof. One lives at the cost of the other. The 
two cannot meet like knowledge and power. It ends with a Yeatsian 
mystification: “Being so caught up,/ So mastered by the brute blood 
of the air,/ Did she put on his knowledge with his power/ Before the 
indifferent beak could let her drop? (“Leda and Swan’). 


(The poet and critic, Mohan Patnaik, after his retirement as a Reader in English from 
Odisha Education Services, stays at Brahmapur, Dist. Ganjam, Odisha. Email: 
<mohan21patnaik@yahoo.com>. This piece first appeared in Journal of Literature, 
Culture & Media Studies (ISSN-0974-7192), Vol. IX & X, Issues 17-20, 2017-2018 
(Combined), p.197-198.) 
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Dominated by the Sounds of the L1 


N N Monachari 


eee Kumar Sharma’s collection of poems, The Door is Half Open, 
is neatly printed with the illustration of a half-open door on 
the front piece. He has published some of his poems on online and 
got appreciation from the poetry lovers as can be seen through the 
‘Acknowledgments’. There are fifty-two poems in all with the glossary 
and ‘Afterwords’ by renowned foreign critics. 

The first poem ‘Ganga Mata - A Prayer’ is very powerful poem 
in the vein of ‘Bharat Mata’ published long ago by renowned Indian 
English poet Arvind Krishna Mehrotra. It reveals the socio-cultural 
significance of the river to the Indians. The poet also intersperses the 
Sanskrit Slokas in the poem. ‘Crisis’ is a good poem which at the end 
reminds one of Gabriel Okara’s poem “Once Upon a Time”. ‘Dilemma’ 
is memory of the grandfather and the grandson’s love of him. ‘Vicious 
Circle’ is poem of social criticism. ‘One step Together’ reveals poet's 
exhaustion to go ahead because of this physical inability due to old 
age. ‘Grief’ is a poem about the poet's relation with grief in the process 
of writing poems. ‘Meditation’ is full of irony and sarcasm regarding 
the practice of mediation and end with realization of being ‘non-god’. 
‘Tiny Tot’ is perhaps the best poem in the first part of the book which 
deals with the true nature of a toddler. The poem has suitable rhyme 
and rhythm and reads better. As far as sound is concerned it reads 
better then any other previous poems. ‘Handcuffed’ and ‘In the Lap 
of Nature’ are two love poems of different atmosphere. ‘In the Lap 
of Nature’ reminds one of Arnold’s poem, ‘Dover Beach’. ‘At the 
‘Hospital’ is another good poem, having negative attitude. ‘A Racist 
Attack’ is a short but good poem. ‘Mangoes’ is another poem which 
deals with cultural significance but without metaphorical significance. 
‘Struggle; ‘Agony’ ‘Swan Song’, ‘Mirage’, ‘Gifts; ‘Yama’ ‘O Beloved’, 
‘A Wish’ and ‘A Passer By’ are some of the other good poems in the 
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collection. There is emotional intensity in each poem though more 
often the poem is literal. To be literal is not wrong either. It is a kind of 
narrative poetry. Sharma, no doubt, rises as good Indian English poet, 
after several years of writing poetry. 

If we have some separate Indian English criteria to judge Indian 
English poets we may sort out some good ones; we should not have 
the measuring rod of the British or American poets to assess our 
poets. The native users write good poetry because of their perfect 
understanding of what poetry is and how it should be written in their 
mother tongue. In most of the Indian English poets’ poems either 
the sound aspect is missing, or is dominated by the sound of the L1. 
Sharma is not an exception to this. 

(Late N N Monachari taught English at N D R K College, Hassan (Karnataka). This 
review first appeared in Journal of Literatures in English (ISSN: 0976-8262), VI, 11-12 
(January-December 2013), pp. 150-151.) 
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An Uncritical Critique 


NS Sahu 


fi Door is Half Open, authored by Susheel Kumar Sharma, is 
a collection of fifty-two long and short poems. The very title of 
the collection is highly suggestive of Sharma’s poetic genius which is 
just half or so of his poetic temperament and power. His poems as a 
whole are the candid comments on the sordid facts of life in a lucid 
manner and simple diction with the felicity of phrases and words 
with religious import. Language is expressive of the chain of events, 
incidents and situations of the common man’s life in a state of vivid 
sensation. The imagery, at times, is involved and baffling, which may 
sometimes reduce the reader’s delight, and he may be interrupted in 
the reading of the poems because of his failure to enter into the inner 
recesses of the semantic import the phraseologies, such as “The dream 
is entangled in your eyes” (“In the Lap of Nature”, p. 31), “The bone 
speaks: ... Don’t kill innocence”, (“Struggle”, p. 45), “Don’t worry if 
thirst is larger than life” (“Mirage”, p. 55) and the like, are couched 
in. The short poems are very dexterously done with masterly strokes 
on the abstract notions such as crisis, grief, meditation, vanity, reason, 
poverty, memories, struggle, agony, purgation and so on and thereby 
the poet has very audaciously confronted life in its entirety. 

The poems like “Ganga Mata -- A Prayer”, “Yama”, “Liberation 
at Varanasi”, and so on attest Sharma’s religious fervour in which 
he has very skilfully blended the secular values with the spiritual. 
In poems like “Liberation in Varanasi”, “Ganga Mata -- A Prayer”, 
“Purgation”, “Grief”, “Vicious Circle” and the like one is lost into 
the labyrinth of the ultimate truth that is Death and matrix of time. 
Sharma feels greatly concerned with the existential realities of life 
and racial conflicts churning the minds of both the national and 
international leaders, who remain bothered to resolve the problems 
emanating from the mindless terrorism, factionalism, regionalism 
and narrow thinking of the militia indulging in brutality and ravaging 
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the lives of the innocent folk. And, there are the instances in the poems 
directly alluding to Clinton and Blair, who remained engrossed in the 
problems to resolve them. 

The poet feels aggrieved to witness the bombardment in some 
parts of the country and the world as well, in which a large number 
of populace were maimed, and massacred, and villages and towns’/ 
cities’ vital buildings and installations were demolished, reducing 
them to debris. The poems, like “A Racist Attack”, “Dilemma”, “Across 
the Lethe”, “Saviour”, “Poverty: Some Scenes”, “At the Hospital’, 
“Struggle”, “Agony”, “From Left to Right”, “Swan Song”, “Nithari 
and Beyond” and “Democracy: Old and New” have an oblique hint at 
the futility of the modern scientific advance and medicines, explosion 
of knowledge”, and so on. Sharma’s poems are the poems of ideas. 
The poems like “A Poem for my Country”, “Rivers”, “A Wish”, “Across 
the Lethe”, “Stings” and “Memories” are astonishingly engaging with 
their palpable design, though John Keats hated such poems. Through 
implications, some of his poems reveal the poet's disillusionment 
about life’s hollow luxuries. Poems with romantic veins due to their 
sheer lack of, what John Keats termed “fine excess”, seem to elude 
the reader’s delight in reading them. However, this cannot mar the 
beauty and lucidity of phraseologies and diction charged with the 
poet’s intensity of his emotion recollected in tranquillity. 

Susheel Sharma’s poems have potential to lift the mind of the 
reader to a state of loftiness and sublimity, and crudeness of his 
(reader's) experiences of life is adequately purged of it. He closes the 
reading of the poems with mind fully exalted. The richness of thought, 
soaked in the poet's religious fervour, some sort of reformatory zeal, 
love to the countrymen, and his sympathy with the sufferings of the 
general mankind without any reservation prompt the reader’s interest 
in his poems. This constitutes what can be termed poetic genius, and 
the Arnoldian “poetic beauty” and “poetic truth”, the very essential 
attributes of a poem. There is a bold employment of powerful 
metaphors and similes in Sharma’s poems. All in all the collection The 
Door is Half Open with such rare qualities has the long lasting effect on 
the reader’s sensibility -- heart and mind -- and shall remain a useful 
addition in the annals of the Indian writings in English. 


(After his retirement from D D U University, Gorakhpur (U. P.) as Professor of English, 
N S Sahu stays at Raipur, Chhattisgarh. He is an expert in literature and linguistics 
besides being a poet and a critic. This review first appeared in Ars Artium (ISSN: 
2319-7889), II (January 2014), pp. 244-245.) 
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Amazingly Intricate and Intimate 


Neerja Arun 


he collection of poems The Door is Half Open by is amazingly 

intricate and intimate in approach. The length of the poems in the 
collection varies from short, very short to lengthy, so does the mood 
of the poet. The silence of thirteen years on the part of the poet has 
resulted into a variety of subjects which might have been his concern 
through all those years. There is an unusual mix of ecology, mythology, 
social concerns, personal notes and human interaction. The poems 
reflect the metaphor of self and it never misses from any of them. The 
tone touches instantly, since the matter raises common questions in 
monologues. 

Many poems are marked by psychological undertones. In others 
the logical environment is created. An effluent use of Sanskrit and 
Indian words and sentences has increased the depth of thought. A 
few lines like the following have turned out to be the voice of the poet: 

I have seen her hiding 

Under the plate full of edibles in a party 

And under the lavish dress at a wedding 

And under the plastic paint 

In the newly constructed house. 


There is a ball 

Thrown by my boss 

In my honour 

For getting an international recognition. 


But, the uninvited guest 
Has been staring at me and 
Has some difficult questions 
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On her face and 

Does not leave my sight. _ (“Poverty: Some Scenes”, p. 36 ) 
Social concerns as reflected in “Nithari and Beyond” and “Democracy: 
Old and New” reflect the poet’s sensitiveness towards the society. 

Written in a simple language the book evokes both anxiety and 
thoughts. The poems could have been assembled in order of time 
or theme to create a lineage, which drives continuity from one end 
to other otherwise. The poems can be offered as personal readings 
among friends and students, who might personally know the poet for 
better understanding. 

The grammar and metaphors are inviting and correct, but the 
conjunctions disturb at places. It is an enjoyable collection overall and 
reflects familiarity with the softer content of head and heart. 


(Neerja Arun is currently the Vice-Chancellor of Sanchi University of Buddhist-Indic 
Studies, Sanchi, MP. This piece first appeared in The Indian Journal of English Studies 
(ISSN: 0537-1988), L (2013), pp. 461- 462 and Reflections (ISSN: 0973- 046X), XI & XII, 
1&2 (Jan & July 2013), pp. 144.) 
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Scintillating Poetic Fount 


Nikunj Kishor Das 


t is generally believed that modern poetry is difficult to understand 

and that to arrive at a meaning in modern Indian English Poetry 
is rather far too horrendous a task. But Susheel Kumar Sharma’s The 
Door is Half Open, belies the above notions as one finds his poems 
quite enjoyable and one can derive aesthetic pleasure from them. All 
one needs is a loving heart and willingness to take in one’s hand the 
poem as though a beautiful bride and keep her close to the heart as the 
dearest one and alert one’s ears to the whisperings and sweet voices 
slowly emerging from the words in a poem. Where does the poet 
stand? A poet is rather a mid-wife of words facilitating the construct 
of words in a poem to see the light of the day. He nurtures the poem 
with all his affection through his inaudible feelings and memorised 
experiences and safely delivers it in the eager hands of willing readers 
to treat it with equal love and care. 

Before venturing to appreciate the 52 poems of this collection, a 
word about the cover page: it displays the frontal view of an ancient 
temple door structure in medieval design; the architectural pattern not 
only shows stone carvings on both sides of the door frame, but also 
has symbolic heads of nine grahas (planets) as per Hindu mythology 
on the top of it. The door, itself, is half open and a peep into it shows 
the obvious terrace leading on to another entrance, perhaps to the 
sanctum — sanctorum. So far as the title is concerned, the emphasis has 
been on the adverbial ‘half open’ which irresistibly tempts the reader 
to look into what remains unrevealed. The poems on the pages are just 
the tips of the iceberg while the rest of the things remain submerged 
under water if we go by Freudian psycho-analysis. In such a case, 
the reader gets what is being put up before him while the area, shut 
from his view, awaits deconstruction of the absent/present. A reader's 
response will, therefore, invariably be to look through the veneer of 
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the poetic self and to apply his own imaginative faculty to get the 
delicate shades of difference in tone of the voice. 

The poems in this collection have been written on various themes 
depending on the mood of the poetic self. The major theme of course 
is the spiritual yearnings on part of the poet who is very often rueful 
on finding its gradual deterioration over the years. “Ganga Mata 
-- A Prayer” in the beginning and “Liberation at Varanasi” as the 
last poem along with “Purgation” and “Hope is the Last Thing to be 
Lost” speak a lot of the poet’s concern on this theme. “Colours” and 
“Contemplation” are based on philosophical thoughts. The themes of 
self-pity, politics, poverty, anxiety about old age, the art of composing 
a poem can be subsumed under reflective poetry in various contexts. 
There are some poems on family life too. These poems give vent to 
specific emotions arising out of personal agony and nostalgic longings. 
Most of them are tinged with mild satire. In fact, one finds that the 
poet is gifted with this mode of composition. 

The first poem of this collection is “Ganga Mata — A Prayer.” 
The holy river Ganga is not merely the largest river in India, but has 
assumed the sacred position of the ever-flowing goddess in accordance 
with Indian mythology. A large number of poems have been composed. 
on her over the ages with religious fervour. The poet Susheel Kumar 
Sharma has befittingly posited this poem in the very beginning. This 
is also longest poem in the entire collection running into nine pages. 
From the title it appears that the poem must have been a hymn in 
praise of Ganga. But as one proceeds through the poem, it is revealed 
that the poem is as much a poem of eulogy as of remorse. A prayer by 
a devotee in Indian tradition such as Bhajan or Jfidna is sometimes full 
of praises or sometimes with complaints. Here it is a combination of 
both. Interestingly, the praises are in the form of Sanskrit quotes from 
great masters such as Shankaracharya, Kalidas and others, while the 
complaints are in the form of the poet’s anguish expressed in English. 
Both these languages have been well synchronized in a fine poetic 
rhythm. A reader who has even a little knowledge in Sanskrit can very 
well grasp the idea; one who lacks can refer to the glossary appended 
to the collection. Unlike Arvind Krishna Meherotra’s ‘Ganga’, Susheel 
Kumar Sharma’s ‘Ganga Mata: A Prayer’ is a soulful serious musing 
on the holy river Ganga and the reading of it is akin to sailing on the 
ever-flowing Vishnupadi i.e., Ganga, if his book can be considered as 
an Vishnupada, i.e., a boat. 
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It will not be out of context to mention selectively a few poems 
written on the themes stated earlier. Through the metaphors and 
images in the second poem, ‘Spineless —II’, a contiguous poem from 
his first volume (1999), the poet has laid bare the actual functional state 
of his ridiculous inner conscience. This sort of conscience is, in fact, 
every body’s particularly the so-called intellectuals who like Narayan 
keep on sleeping as referred to in the first poem ‘Ganga Mata — A 
Prayer’ though expected to take charge of the situation. For that matter 
the modern Indians have become spineless, but instead of putting the 
blame on others, the poet has hinted at his own inadequacies, for he 
too is inclusive part of the mass character. By ridiculing himself, the 
satiric tone becomes obvious as it points at everybody’s conscience 
which does not stand up when the need be. 

The poem ‘Shattered Dreams’ reminds one of the success myth of 
the ‘American Dream’ and there are such references in the part-II of 
the poem though not to that myth but to the U.S.A. 

Thad built the castles of my dreams 

On the sand dunes of a desert. 

My imagination came falling down 

Like the World Trade Centre. 

Some dreams got stuck on my palm 

Like stars on a night full of clouds. 

I have been collecting the peeling sand 

Like Bush gathering evidences against Laden. (p. 13) 

The poem does not tell about any specific dream, but the poet is 
“panicky about the dream” and confused about their prospects. The 
first line and the last line of the section-I of the poem convey this: 

I have embraced my dreams. 


Their future troubles me. —(p. 13) 
The reader can discern self-ridicule and humour in “Spineless — IT” 
and “Gifts”; political satire in “Democracy -- Old and New” and “A 
Racist Attack”; fun and irony in “Tiny Tot” and “Relationship on a 
Sunday”; poverty and cruelty in “Vicious Circle’, “Handcuffed”, 
“Poverty: Some Scenes”, “At the Hospital” and “A Poem for my 
Country”. It appears that sensitivity of the poet has been disturbed at 
the sight of miseries and sufferings. Susheel Sharma hints at the truth 
of plain-living-and-high-thinking philosophy that made Indians to 
hold their heads high despite material poverty. Certainly, the grandpa 
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of ‘Dilemma’ is adorable, but if that can be possible now is a one crore 
question. The dilemma of the poor man is depicted yet in another 
contest in the next poem ‘Vicious Circle’. It points to the participation 
of an Indian in the World War-II perforce, more out of necessity to 
earn than to fight a war that actually had no bearing upon himself 
personally. 

Why did my uncle go to Basra 

To fight a war or 

To earn money for his family 

I don’t know. (p. 18) 

W.B. Yeats too had given vent to this dilemma concerning an Irish 
soldier: Those that I fight I do not hate/ Those that I guard I do not love. 
(William Butler Yeats’ “An Irish Airman foresees his Death”). This has 
been the pathetic predicament of the people in India including the 
poet who concludes: “I, too, have to earn bread for my family.” One 
ought to, no matter one likes the ways and means or not. 

Further, some poems deal with anxiety about old age as in “Vanity” 
and “Masquerade”. Three poems such as “Grief”, “Strings” and 
“Rivers” have been engaged on a poet and his manner of composing 
a poem. On the other hand some poems are rather meditative on 
various personal reflections and some others are related to family 
and children which become universal in their appeal. Surprising as 
it may be, there is not a single poem on the theme of romantic love. 
Awareness regarding the grim reality around him, perhaps, made the 
poet to abandon such dalliance. 

These poems have been written in various moods varying 
from grief, agony, anxiety, anger, helplessness to high seriousness 
-- sometimes nostalgic, sometimes playful and sometimes full of 
fun and joy. Apt use of vivid visual imagery captures the readers’ 
attention making him to relive the experiences conveyed. The tone 
is, of course, satirical with a purpose towards redemption or at least 
playing it up to the reader to have an understanding of the present 
day degeneration in every sphere. 

As a true representative of our time, the poet, Susheel, has 
faithfully mirrored the reality prevalent in our country and has 
educated the readers to overcome the conflict of our time by spiritual 
yearnings. While going through Susheel’s poems one feels purged 
from the dilemma. There is a distinct voice — a voice invigorated 
with our culture and philosophy which Carl Jung terms as “collective 
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consciousness”. Sharma’s harpings of that voice will implore us to put 
at least one step forward “amidst encircling gloom”. Poetry has that 
ennobling power of redemption and after reading Susheel Kumar 
Sharma one is sure to find one’s sensibility refined. 


(Late Nikunj Kishore Das was Principal, Kujang College, Kujang, Jagatsinghpur, 
Odisha. This piece was earlier published in Virtuoso: A Refereed Transnational Bi-annual 
Journal of Language and Literature in English (ISSN: 2249-6076), Il, 2 (February 2013), 
pp- 153-156, Creative Writing and Criticism (ISSN: 0975-2390), X, 2 (April 2013), pp. 
122-125, Replica: A Modern Progressive English Poetry Quarterly (ISSN: 2277-7520), XVI, 
1&2 (January —June 2013), pp. 104-108 and “Susheel Kumar Sharma's The Door is 
Half Open’s Review”, Jodhpur Studies in English (ISSN: 0970-843X), XI, (2013), pp. 
90-94.) 
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A Journey Inside 


PCK Prem 


Pps” is the music of soul, a medium to convey the core of 
experiences with least violence. Each word at times, is an assault 
on the privacy of ‘the self’ in silence. The poet in Sharma appears to be 
in distress and yet calm; he speaks to his solitude to extract presumed 
nectar in drops out of transitory meditation in anarchic times where 
one encounters many a man in rumination but rarely one detects 
a man lost in ‘the self’. He writes on a variety of subjects from the 
imperceptible personal land to the outside of the body that looks 
comforting and thorny as well, while he touches with kindliness the 
thin threads of thoughts with tags of obvious individual, social and 
contemporary anxieties wherein he engages the lover of poetry in 
relishing its pleasure. 

The beginning sets the character of verses he loves and tells the 
poetry lover to get up from tameness and apathy that usually one 
perceives even in a connoisseur of poetry. Sharma appears easy in 
technique, idiom, expression but complex and teasing many a time. 
He begins with definiteness but only he knows the destination. He 
scratches words to find the embryonic meanings and so not only he 
taunts readers’ intellect but also irritates sensibilities and thus, rouses 
them to understand what he says in simple words. 

In the first long poem ‘Ganga Mata — A Prayer’ he talks of the 
anxieties of the entire civilizational spectrum, which is difficult to hold 
in a single lyric. However, he does it where he not only goes back to 
history, legends and myths but also underlines culture, traditions, beliefs 
of man, religion, spiritual and philosophic hunger and aspirations and 
range of rational mind and its intellectual province revealing social 
consciousness —purely Indian speaking of its strong ethical foundation. 

In most of the poems, ‘he’ is the subject and slowly but deliberately 
dissects the vulnerable ‘self’ and so opens its each coating with an 
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evocative insensitivity, and even daringly opens the hidden caves of 
mind of a person, who reads those lines and here, he establishes an 
affable empathy. Just find out what ‘Spineless II’ (p. 10) conveys. One 
is the body, visible frame growing, aging and finally reduced to ashes 
and the other is ‘the inner self’, the conscience, who if awakened feels, 
speaks and threatens existence but refuses to accept its identity that 
takes to the final realization of reality. If one listens to its silent voice 
and loud reproaches, one feels corrected to some extent. However, it 
does not happen, for to get rid of the ‘Crisis’ (p. 12) he recognizes no 
lines of segregation man draws to identify man in varied modules to 
confer transient name. 

I don’t have to look into 

My wallet to find a piece of paper 

To know who I am and to 

Wear a mask accordingly. (p.12) 

Unsparing he is when he takes one on an uncertain and puzzling 
journey to the land of his dreams rather ‘Shattered Dreams’ (p. 13), 
a flip between trance and actuality, and you think you are an active 
partaker and there you fall into a hallucinatory trap with no possible 
release where all senses of perception and action either fail or delude. 
The question of life between identity and non-entity haunts in 
‘Routine’ a crushing aftermath of loss of mortal identity. Disaster and 
dilemma gain enormity when one draws legendary characters to seek 
identity and so he lives in farce — “Is it possible for one /To remain 
poor and /Also to hold the head high.” (p.17) 

The problem with the man in the poet is to plunge into the 
unfathomable, risk identity, take pleasure, then the try to retrieve ‘the 
self’ and still enjoy the loss of identity while endeavours to locate ‘the 
self’ continue, which end up in jeopardy. Man may try to find life in 
alliance intangible, dead, living or in memories but material body 
needs tending in living or in death. 

To visit unknown rather known areas of mind is not difficult 
only that a bit of sincerity should exist. One’s consciousness is 
impenetrable and still a region that provides succour in hour of crisis 
if man is genuine. Poet's reflections carry one to mottled patterns and 
it depends on you to find the right mirror where you can find your 
face. It is through these provinces of mind poet passes through and 
asks you to feel its barb. Is it worthwhile to move when one finds 
nothing, and still conflicts survive in despair? 
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The scrapbook is lost for good. 

Memories don’t have to stir me up. 

Personages don’t have to haunt me. 

Addresses don’t have to find me. (p. 22) 

Anguish enhances its intensity when the man does not wish to share 
agonies born of traumatized truths. He moves in tiny fragments of 
time, space, memories and experiences and then, joins them together 
to find suitable ‘Dwellings’ (p. 23), which prove a scratchy upshot. It 
happens when one learns to live without hope. 

Go with determined hope and read lyrics of Sharma, which ask 
you to blend what you have lost within, a while ago — emotions, 
thoughts and their colours. What do you get? You get the knowledge 
to live in emptiness and nothingness without realizing their existence. 
A quizzical mind is restive and asks questions, searches for the right 
space to exist, time to get up to face, and the inner energy to know 
what the eternal question is - the question of “coming to the earth.” 
(‘Inquisitiveness’, p. 28) It is not all innocent and yet it is not all guilt. 
Contemporary man it seems distorts the import of creation for it is no 
longer a mission. Better man forgets about the sacrosanct legends. In 
shifting images, he portrays mind’s journey at times clear, somewhat 
hazy and then, it is blurred and it is for the reader to find the essence 
as simple words creating echoes flow before the whispering lips. 

If he writes poetry, the music of ‘the inner self’, it is for pleasure 
of symphony words generate with a wish to prolong transitory life so 
that one day, if he is to die, let it be death of a celebrity, and as such the 
thought of conceit lives eternal in everyone, he affirms. 

Look at the futile and stupid wish of a man who knows life and 
yet does not recognize realities staring point-blank (‘Vanity’. p. 32) 
where audacity is stripped, and he counters it in a charade (‘Saviour’, 
p. 34) when he sees — 

... the eagle 

Going down and down 

Making a gyrating movement 

To taste dust and to become so. (p. 34) 

At times, it looks he wants to weave a strong filament of words that 
come to his mind without caring for the message or perhaps, he 
loves to conceive profound rigmarole sans coherent meaning and yet 
wishes, people understand his philosophic undertones. Exposé of a 
dose of bold and blatant irony, cynicism and ridicule, hypocrisy and 
absolute untruth in ‘Poverty: Some Scenes’ (p. 35) obliquely pierces 
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conscience. Many a time, images are near one’s heart and so one 
encounters multiple meanings in a huge void, the strength of Susheel’s 
lyrics that often challenges intellectuals’ futile pondering. 

At another stage, the poet baffles in ‘Mangoes’ (p. 44) —- “A mango 
stone/ Carries the whole civilization in it...” (p. 44) where he connects 
life, beliefs, purity, sanctity as the desires disinfect “death and the 
dead” (p. 44) and he arrives at the birth of a cyclic history, a new 
culture and creation. 

Total ‘Masquerade’ (p. 48) is: “My real age/ Lies hidden behind 
my moustache/ Which I hate dying.” (p. 48) At this crucial stage in 
life, history chases you. 

You need to address me differently — 

New relationships! 

New names! 

No compulsions, 

No cosmetics —no adhesives. 

We aren’t made for each other. (p. 48) 

In the process of revealing the condensed layers of ‘the self’, the poet 
underlines contemporary anxieties realistically while many images 
and complexities of thoughts intercept where ethics and principles 
appear violated than honoured with a few exceptions — ‘Poverty: Some 
Scenes’, ‘Gifts’ and, ‘For a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide’. To highlight 
the fault-lines of modernity, Susheel correlates the sequence of events 
to Puranic myths and legends. 

Susheel Sharma surprises at times, when from the composite 
mechanism of images in the process of imparting multiple meanings 
to a simple incident with its grotesque derivatives, he unveils reality 
that shocks and stuns (‘A Poem for My Country’, p. 62) when among 
apparently straight but confusing averments, he speaks out a few 
harsh truths. 

The land offers you a sight of your choice — 

A weeping child, destitute mother, naked faqir 

Hungry farmer, homeless engineer, 

Drug addict father, free boarding house ... 

Mobile revolution, educational satellites. 

So many questions continue to pester and sting but find no satisfactory 
refuge. An effort to reconcile state of dreams to actualities gives tension 
and yet appears agreeable, for it is in the uncertainty of accepted 
objectives in life that one gets possible fulfilment because realization 
ultimately drives to bitterness and inertia, and motivation to pull-on 
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looks blunted or meets untimely end. Man runs after ‘the unrealized’ 
with many desires but attains very few, whether it is an individual or 
a country. 

Notwithstanding, deliberate efforts to construct cheery present 
and future, Susheel hops from moment to moment with change in 
attitude, and dreamy postures he often takes. He begins with a 
realistic touch and gently flies high to elusive areas. He thinks of a 
letter from above and spreads love before he encounters facts and 
truths, for “the letter is no more blank /The road ahead is familiar.” (p. 
68) It is this escapist attitude that puzzles with the word ‘familiar’... 
is it actual or dreamy? Love attains authenticity in ‘O Beloved’ (p. 69), 
a pleasantly true portrayal that goes beyond modernity or perhaps 
post-modernistic pragmatism. Here, truth assumes daringly lethal 
image and then, tries to locate shelter as an answer to callous approach 
to lofty human sentiment...what a conceited requiem on a beloved, 
who gives so much in love, but finally, the man in love abandons her. 

If I love you 

I love you for God's sake 

He is your creator 

And a perennial source of eternal love. (p. 69) 

Here, he is not obliged to offer justification or argument to the contrary, 
for it is attitude of human beings! 

From the compound apparatus of metaphors in the course of 
communicating manifold meanings to a simple incident or experience 
or impression with its monstrous imitative offshoots, it is inclination 
of Susheel Sharma to reveal certainty. It stirs and mystifies and so 
the enquiry into ‘the self’ —-and the unfolding of it, disturbs...let the 
journey inside continue, for it has its own pleasure. 

From many a piercing unemotional and guileless, some realistic 
outbursts and a few unkind and atrocious notes to true experiential 
shots, he travels forthright, and confounds. At some other time, he 
goes back and back and brings alive some nostalgic moments of past 
and connects those passionate moments with everyone ...though with 
a hesitant attitude (‘Granny’, p. 75). Does he ask anyone to go back, 
repair past and gratify ancestors, now neglected? It is a lyric of nostalgic 
moments- sweet and sour. Despite barbarians’ approach to life from the 
current generation from Granny’s perspective, she prays for peace and 
harmony for her children, who live beyond the sea and therefore — 

She refused to accompany me saying 

“Tt was a country of malechhas.” 
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“But the dollars are colourful.” 

[had protested. “You be happy with your notes. 

I’m happy with my Krishna —I give him butter 

And, he plays his flute for me. I’m happy.” (p. 75) 

Is it possible to hear echoes of flute’s tunes? However, an aura of 
tranquillity spreads around and makes the past, a fresh present before 
the eyes unknown. ‘Contemplation’ (p. 79) has its borders and layers of 
ornate thoughts arising out of single image offering confused scenario 
of anxieties and relations. Man encounters experiences some time, 
which bestow thoughts of sorrows he wants to discard but it does 
not happen whatever may be the gadget to drive away, for he picks 
up various devices to get rid of intrinsic grief but reaches nowhere 
(‘Purgation’, 82). “To purge myself of the sorrow” (p. 82) is a sensitive 
subject. Certain thoughts, emotions and a state of mind stay with the 
man despite efforts to the contrary, a man in the poet theorizes. 

At times, he looks persuasive but then, misgivings arise to dispute 
and the final asylum is to seek consolation in the lap of nature, a 
manifestation of god. 

A conch is rising from the lotus, 

The conch is covered with 

A design of a world. 

The world is a jungle. 

The jungle is burning 

Fire consumes virtues 

After purgation 

Nothing remains 

Brahma is revealed. (p. 83) 

The poet speaks of creation here and then, the usual struggle with fire 
of desires and passions of the world before the annihilation and the 
process of purification to wipe up of sins before the resurgence of man. 
The revelation makes a complete statement despite imperfections to 
unwrap inessentials. He offers to humankind peace and hope, a man 
ought to guard and cultivate, for the process ‘moves conscience’ now 
and then, and emphasizes the visit of ‘the Matter’ to the world of ‘the 
Inner Self.’ Not only emotionally but intellectually also, it is a great treat. 


(An author of nearly sixty books in English and Hindi, P C Katoch Prem, a former 
academician, civil servant and member HP Public Service Commission, Shimla is a 
poet, critic and author is based at Palampur, Himachal Pradesh. E-mail: <pckprem. 
katoch@gmail.com>. The piece first appeared on www.boloji.com/articles/52401/ 
the-door-is-half-open--a-journey-inside) OO 
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Lively Encounters with Life and Language 


Patricia Prime 


usheel Kumar Sharma’s The Door is Half Open offers high-spirited, 
lively encounters with life and language — as well as frequent 

memories of relationships both past and present. He is engaged, 
passionately in life, his family, and a whole range of individual 
feelings made shiningly particular in his finely worked lines, such 
as the energetic opening of the lengthy first poem “Ganga Mata — A 
Prayer”: 

O Ganges! 

The dweller in Lord Brahma’s kamandala 

The abider in Lord Vishnu’s feet 

The reside in Lord Shiva’s locks 

The sojourner in the Himalayas 

The daughter of Sage Jahnu 

The co-wife of Bhagiratha’s race 

The atoner of Sagar’s progeny 

The mother of brave Bhishma 

O Ganga Maiya! 

Homage to thee. 

Accept my obeisance 

O Punyakiriti! (p. 1) 
In the amusing “Tiny Tot,” Sharma writes about a small child: 

A toddler in a mother’s lap 

Pissing on an uncle 

Or watering a shop’s counter — 

It's ajoy tobe young. (p. 29) 
High tension, often ebullient and melancholy at once, pervades many 
of these poems. in the poem “Meditation,” for example, the subject is 
the poet listening to his own silence: 
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I have been listening 

To my silence 

To fathom my darkness 

That is deep enough. —(p. 25) 
In “Vanity” he explores the humour beyond the fact of his ageing: 

I want to live for some time more 

My skin is hanging lose 

Over the silver grey hair 

Like rippled folds 

Of a wrinkled bed sheet. (p. 32) 
Several of the poems in The Door is Half Open remember Sharma’s lost 
uncle, and take a somber turn, remembering his loss and searching 
for a way forward. The apparent autobiography of these poems is 
moving, and the freshness of his perception can also be seen in “Grief”: 

It is useless to 

Wipe the tears of a poet. 

He is lonely for ever. (p. 21) 
The confessional passages of the book are complimented well by the 
experiments with poems about crazy terrorists and people who would 
harm us, as we see in “A Racist Attack”: 

Ambitions glide 

Unguided 

And result in 

Dreams unbridled. 

The road leads 

To crazy weapons 

Meeting unknown denizens 

In untraversed territories. 

A beautiful picture is made 

By an unknown artist 

And hung at a convenient place. 

For God’s sake 

Save me. (p. 43) 
Another fine poem that works towards hard-won accommodation 
with loss and grief is the haunting “Meditation”: 

I have been listening 

To my silence 

To fathom my darkness 

That is deep enough. 
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I realize it is the jazzed dragonflies 
In a dark pool of weeds 

That don’t let me sleep. 

I breathe 

Harder and harder. 

I’m unable to clinch 

My mantra. 

Zipping unzipping the mantra 
Doesn't help. 

It slips 

On the moss. 

No chances of my salvation. 

I remain a ruffian. 

I have once again 

Failed God. (p. 25) 
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Relations are all important to the poet, and he is adept at writing love 


poems as we see in “O Beloved”: 
I don’t love you 
For your dark, and thick hair, 
They will vanish one day 
One by one and will also turn silvery white. 
I don’t love you 
For your disarming smile, 
It will vanish some day stealthily 
As your white teeth fall one by one. 
I don’t love you 
For speaking so gently, 
It will turn hoarse one day 
As the vocal chords turn more thick and tense. 
I don’t love you 
For your glittering tears, 
They will dry with passing time 
And lose their lustre with a changed emotion. 
If I love you 
I love you for God’s sake 
He is your creator 
And a perennial source of eternal love. (p. 69) 


The sights, sounds and smells of his city are conjured; the places 
he knows so well are evoked and recreated. Sharma is well aware 
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of the role of myth and the years of history in India, and he has 
many instances of his relationship to the process of using these as a 
background to his poems. 

As I think these poems show, Sharma has a way of making us see 
things anew. Often he does this by way of humour. Indeed, Sharma’s 
writing is often relaxed, yet never lax; sometimes pithy, sometimes 
more expansive, yet not inflated or wordy. Sharma’s language may 
seem severe, at first glance, but the subtle shifting of words and lines 
is evident in many of his poems. 

Several of the poems seem occasional — sometimes quite personal, 
sometimes ruminative, even Wordsworthian in their meditations of 
what the things of this world might have to teach us. Yet Sharma 
is more than an earnest Romantic. He loves big ideas of all sorts, 
and his poems display a capacious curiosity about everything. His 
observations are measured, acute and witty. Few books of poems 
range this widely; yet the result is something of a miscellany, but one 
that seldom disappoints and often surprises and rewards. The book is 
completed with a 16 page Glossary and Afterwords that make up 33 
pages. 

Viewed in a certain light, Sharma’s Glossary is almost like long 
lines of poetry. In alphabetical order, he gives the reader explications 
of Indian words and phrases that continue off the edge of the page, out 
of the window, off the face of the earth, and out into deep breathless 
space, until they have explained every Indian word and phrase any 
reader could experience. The items listed are as inspiring as Sharma’s 
poems. But poetic or not, they are real. They constitute the authentic 
— which leaves us with another paradox: perhaps the more “unpoetic” 
a phrase is, the more suitable a subject it is for poetry. But perhaps 
this is going too far. Sharma’s fidelity is to human experience as it 
is, not as we might wish it to be. He has selected, arranged in order, 
and made a display that will be at once educational, revealing, and of 
great interest to both his Indian and international readers. 

He is committed to teaching us something we may not know 
already or to remind us of something we may have forgotten. 
The Glossary points the way towards the collection’s underlying 
seriousness and can give us a clearer view of where we are and where 
we appear to be going. And yet a closer look, a more careful scrutiny 
of its details, suggests much more. His examination of language 
and didactic purpose are foregrounded. The focus is not now on the 
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poet and his work but on an interaction between the poet and the 
world. The Glossary makes the poetry authentic. Ignoring all else, the 
Glossary addresses itself to one thing only: the explication of matter 
in the poetry. How can the two work together? Form is perhaps the 
greatest difference between the poetry and Glossary, and this is an 
important guidepost for us. We come to understand the poetry more; 
we can touch each other deeply, only because the structure and 
meaning of the poems becomes clearer. With the Glossary, the poetry 
becomes both more accessible and more meaningful to the reader. 

The Afterwords by Ann Rogers (UK), Barbara Wiihr (France), 
Gavriel Navarro (Japan), H C Gupta (India), Kenneth Lumpkin 
(Canada), and Robert de Vos (South Africa) are articulate synopses in 
which each author narrates a stream of analysis about Sharma’s work. 
They are quite diverse, and exhibit a pleasing variety of thoughts. 
All the summations are interesting and individualistic, and I found 
myself going back to read them again and again. This is a clutch of 
critical works addressing Sharma’s poetics and style of writing. 

Ann Rogers is a competent writer, with a polished, singular 
style; she obviously knows what she is about and does it well. She 
explores the sadness, loneliness and longing in Sharma’s poems, 
with a deceptively straightforward approach that is accessible and at 
the same time uniquely personal and inventive. As she writes: “The 
author displays a sympathetic understanding of sensitive matters such 
as grief, poverty and struggle and certainly a good social awareness. 
In particular this is portrayed in the poem entitled ‘Poverty: Some 
Scenes’ in which the writer depicts feeding the hungry by distributing 
fruits - the police driving the people away so that poverty would 
become invisible.” (p. 110) 

While Barbara Wiihr’s unpretentious and pleasantly personal 
Afterword makes it clear that her readings of Sharma’s poems were 
made on the basis of her own response to Sharma as a personal friend 
and poet. In her essay she says of one of Sharma’s poems: 


What does my poet-friend say about ‘Inquisitiveness’? I am not 
really of his opinion: “The question wasn’t innocent.” Children 
question us and that is their right. It is also true that we can tell 
them a story, as my parents did, when I was just a little child. (In 
Germany babies are brought by the ‘Klapperstorch’, the ‘stork’; 
in France babies are born in a ‘choux’ in a ‘cabbage’). Why not 
tell them the truth in words they can understand? That way at 
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least we shall not be abusing their confidence; and as everything 
is new to them, there is no judgment, only the parents have their 
idea of good or evil and influence their children. Of course there 
must be rules and with love and understanding, we raise up our 
children the best we can and education is very important to boys 
well as to girls. (p. 119) 


The innovative nature of Gavriel Navarro’s piece figures several of 
the topics that Sharma’s poetry exhibits. He remarks on the way in 
which Sharma’s poems defamiliarise the normative appearance and 
apparent functions of a poem — suggesting new ways of traversing the 
norms of poetry. He has this to say about Sharma’s poetry: 


This wonderful collection of works covers many topics and is 
aptly named. I find it fascinating also how this work can transport 
the reader from the daily questions of life itself, and drawn you 
into a journey of carefully selected places that rise more questions 
in every read. 


This book contains all the elements we have come to expect from 
Susheel as a poet: Complete command of language, engaging 
wit, breadth of detail and scope, touching familiarity. Susheel 
keeps alive the living word, the poem and this book is a wealth 
of material and a treasury of the spoken word that represents a 
necessity. (p. 131) 


H C Gupta’s statement : “The poems in the collection mostly 
confessional, autobiographical, devotional - are a well-calculated 
conscious flow of ideas; the poems fail to evoke emotions even in 
poems predominantly, prima facie, must evoke them because - at least, 
it appears to me - they have not touched the heart and emotions to the 
core.” (p. 131) seems to me to open up the poetry for questioning by 
the knowledgeable reader. 

Kenneth Lumpkin, on the other hand, finds the experience of 
reading Sharma is of an extraordinary powerful tension between his 
“paternal take on life” and his depiction of recognizable experiences 
and images of India. As he says: 


There is no fear here to speak not only the mind, but the heart. He 
has come to us with a gentle but firm, and loving, paternal take 
on life. He has shown us the beauties of India and the mythos 
which surrounds it, and sown within us a love for more. As an 
anthropologist and poet myself I have long looked for a way to 
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combine the two without it sounding fake and ‘put on’. Keeping 
it real has always been a guide for me, and is how I prefer to write 
and read. (p. 135) 


Roy Robert de Vos’ focus on the poems attempts to demonstrate the way 
in which Sharma’s writing simulates experience in a notational way, 
whilst also reminding the reader of the textuality of the presentation, 
through the shifting syntax and avoidance of strict boundaries of 
subject and object. He says of Sharma’s prayer-like poems: 


Susheel Kumar Sharma’s latest collection is in equal parts a deeply 
personal odyssey and a beseeching lament of the current state of 
India. It opens appropriately with a prayer, a prayer in the form 
of a poem — “Ganga Mata”, dedicated to the eternal spirit which 
flows through the river Ganges, the epitome of Indian history, 
social class, mores and the essential life blood of the nation. 
This poem is in itself an independent stand-alone work of all 
encompassing depth; creating a vision of a powerful, energetic 
and unstoppable force constantly underlying every action and 
thought. (p. 136) 


But the imagination and the way in which a poem can make a bridge 
between its words and a listener, creating for the latter an experience, 
gives the reader a kind of reality, however vicarious. The poem 
becomes a metaphor, a way of linking unlikely things, a voice and a 
living imagination. 

I would go further to suggest that the poems are subversive — they 
undercut what we think we know, and challenge our assumptions. 
They confront the seeming safety of consensus with a single voice that 
searches for ways of getting at the truth. The poems have a political 
purpose — simply to insist on their experience and coerce the reader 
to share that experience. We must share for the moment the poet's 
pursuit of life - and awe, wonder, mystery, all the things beyond us 
that make it so exciting to be human and alive. 


(Patricia Prime is a teacher, poet, editor and a critic based in Auckland, New Zealand. 
Patricia’s haikus, tankas, haibuns, tanka prose, interviews and criticism have been 
published worldwide. E-mail: <primepatricial3@gmail.com>. This piece was earlier 
published in Points of View (ISSN: 0971 - 605X), XIX, 1 (Summer 2012), pp. 124-25 and 
Journal of Literature, Culture and Media Studies (ISSN-0974-7192), IV, 7 & 8 (Jan —Dec 
2012), pp. 262 - 269.) 
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Intense and Pure Poetry 


Pradip Kumar Patra 


usheel Kumar Sharma in The Door is Half Open nicely puts forth 

his ideas of ancient wisdom and modern sensibility in poetry and 
creates an atmosphere of India’s unity in diversity. Sharma usually 
writes as a common man who is concerned with the day-to-day 
activities of life. Hence, when the reader reads the poems, develops 
the feeling that the poems are an expansion of the real life that he 
faces. The entire process of writing also shows Sharma to be the 
representative of India. Without maintaining any secrecy, he presents 
everything as it is. For Sharma, putting forth everything in poetry is 
just as going on a pilgrimage. One wonders at, the ease with which 
he surrenders. While on pilgrimage, attainment of God is the only 
destination. Sharma’s goal is the reader. The intensity and purity with 
which he shares his ideas with readers gives the impression that he 
is not just in terrestrial level, he rather transcends it and comforts 
himself in mythical and spiritual world. Hence, ‘Ganga Mata-A 
Prayer’, in this anthology, is not just a poem of mythical and spiritual 
articulation, it also constructs a forgotten identity of a nation and its 
individuals. Sharma acts as a reminder of the oblivious values and 
tradition. Poetry, for him, is a link between the present and past which 
he feels, the Indians ought to internalize. 

In ‘Crisis’, Sharma yearns for openness and unpretentious life. 
He just doesn’t theorize it; he rather shows it in practice. He not just 
speaks about the congestion man has made in spatial level, he also 
refers to the various complexities in life. He seems to be asking the 
most fundamental question: is pretension necessary in life? He simply 
wonders at the lies of life upon which we’ve built up the kingdoms of 
religions and ideologies. 

‘Reasons’ comes as an arbiter in this anthology. Reason has a few 
takers only. Sharma observes that the world blindly follows emotion 
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and sentiment. Through this poem, he urges upon the readers to be 
reasonable. The poem also shows how he is fed up with the people’s 
apathy towards it. He still hopes that reasons will take wings. 

One of the fascinating poems is ‘Memories’. Sharma presents the 
transition in life passionately. It is through the portrayal of his son that 
he underlines the gap between two generations. It projects the poet’s 
realization that it is ultimately the love which is the cementing force 
in life. In the absence of it, Sharma preserves it in his memory that acts 
as a powerful transformer. ‘A Poem for my Country’ is an expansion 
of the love the poet speaks about. What he makes clear at the end of 
the poem is that he calls the country his motherland, not fatherland. 
He leaves it up to the readers to ponder over. It definitely implies the 
apathy that the countrymen have developed towards the interest of 
the country. 

‘Purgation’ is one of the poems of Sharma which goes for soul 
searching. Sharma being a person of spiritual inclination practices 
self-analysis very often. His conscience prickles often with slightest 
tendency to commit any mistake. His is an expanded self in which 
his soul figures prominently. Since Sharma is enlightened enough, he 
finds no distinction between knowledge and karma. Any digression in 
such divine process comes as purgation. Greed is a stumbling block 
on the way of spiritual liberation as it is evident in the poem, ‘Passing 
By’. Sharma compares and contrasts this with prayer and says that it 
is easy to pray, but very difficult to control greed. It plays draconian 
role in human life. 

‘Liberation at Varanasi’, the concluding poem of this anthology, 
focuses the author’s Tennysonian state of mind upholding both 
faith and doubt in life. Despite the invasion of doubt in the form of 
modernization, the poet’s faith is yet to be shattered. Ultimately, love, 
faith, emotion, intimacy and simplicity are the hallmarks of Sharma’s 
poetry. Poetry comes to him so naturally, just like leaves to trees, ‘from 
the core within’. Sharma’s poetry is an ennobling force that gently pats 
the readers to tranquillity. 


(Pradip Kumar Patra, Professor of English and Rector, Bodoland University, Kokrajhar, 
is the editor of this volume. This review first appeared in Transcript (ISSN: 2347-1743), 
I (October 2013), pp. 125-27.) 
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Exploring the Hidden, Unexplored and 
Unnoticed 


Pragya Mishra 


e Door is Half Open is a remarkable congregation of 52 poems 
having multifarious glimpses of life. It makes the reader relish 
different flavours of earthly existence. The author has tried his best 
to pave a path in an untrodden territory so that others can follow him 
and try to know where they stand and what they have been doing. 
Susheel Kumar Sharma proves to be a highly metaphorical poet as 
almost all the poems in the collection are replete with metaphors 
drawn from different walks of life and are impregnated with variant 
shades of meanings. The most interesting part is that each and every 
line appears to say a lot but still a lot remains unsaid; it tries to show 
all the hidden treasures, feelings and emotions but a lot still remains 
unseen. 

The title of the book “The Door is Half Open” is very apt for the 
collection as it helps one to seek a new world. The title of the book 
suggests that the author wants to convey a message of exploring 
something which has remained hidden, unexplored and unnoticed. 
The door is the replica of life which is half open. Now it is for the 
reader to make assumptions by getting fragmentary glimpses as is 
done by all of us if the observations of a gestalt psychologist are to be 
believed. 

The collection of poems opens with a religious poem, “Ganga 
Mata - A Prayer”. It is a saga of goddess Ganga and her ambrosial 
power to redeem the mankind/world. The poet has sought a refuge 
in the lap of river/mother Ganges. In the poem, river Ganga is the 
archetype of a Mother who represents feeding, nurturing and 
soothing. A child may remain busy for the whole day but he rushes 
back to embrace his mother to allay his tiredness. The poet makes use 
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of the abundance of proper nouns for the river Ganges in his cultural 
language i.e. Sanskrit and addresses the river with several names. He 
finally reveals his desire to breathe in a world without corruption, 
hatred, cold-blooded killings, treachery etc. 

I want the world 

To be rid of corruption. 

I want the world 

To be rid of pollution. I want the world 

To be rid of degeneration. 


I want the world 

To be a home for all 

I want the world 

To be a wonder for all. (“Ganga Mata - A Prayer”, p. 5) 

The form of the poem and symbols, metaphors, images and allusions 
init are from the tradition yet they defy it; they represent the scholastic 
world and yet are taken to the ordinary people. In his Introduction 
to Gitanjali W. B. Yeats wrote: “[Gitanjali comes of a] tradition where 
poetry and religion are the same thing, has passed through centuries, 
gathering from learned and unlearned metaphor and emotion, and 
carried back again to the multitude the thought of the scholar and 
of the noble.” All this is equally true of Susheel’s “Ganga Mata - A 
Prayer”. 

The poem “Spineless - II” consists of twelve similes in an equal 
number of stanzas. Each stanza defines conscience through a simile. 
The poet has presented conscience as an expendable entity which 
remains inept at the time of crisis. The persona compares his conscience 
to a pen that fails to write in the examination hall (the moment when 
it is needed most); to a ferocious cat that uses its power on a timid rat 
(the game of power); to sugarless pudding (that is so tasteless); to a 
cautious drive that finally leads one to an accident (what an irony); 
to an old father who forgets to return to the ancestral home (loss of 
roots/tradition/racial memory); to a vintage car that refuses to move 
(at the moment of proud display in the vintage car rally); to a bulb that 
glows during the day time (when it is not needed). All these and many 
other images in the poem show that the conscience fails to guide the 
persona in the moments of crisis. The moral crisis in the contemporary 
world is because of this duplicity only — if conscience does not guide 
one at the right moment it is almost like having an open field with no 
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barriers of morality. Every image that Susheel employs in the poem 
to depict the moral dilemma of the persona is a unique one and the 
meaning and association are not apparent in the first instance as 
happens with a metaphysical conceit. Therefore, one has to relax and 
ponder over them to decode their meaning. 

“Crisis” deals with the theme of prejudicial treatment of people 
belonging to certain groups or categories. The poet dislikes becoming 
a part of functions organised by groups that perpetuate discrimination 
on unreasonable grounds. He goes to those places where all are equally 
treated. He has shed the idea of hypocrisy and double faced attitude. 
He wants to be among the people where he really belongs. In this 
way, the poet has given a texture to the poem by throwing light upon 
the scenario of distinction being made among people in the places of 
celebration which make happiness appear fake and meaningless. Like 
Tagore he wants to be in a world where words come out of the depth 
of truth (Gitanjali, Song 35). 

In “Routine” the poet is giving a slant of his experience of a day 
which was like any other routine days. While waiting for his chauffeur 
to bring his drive, he notices different people carrying forward their 
daily activities. These moments of endless wait are compared to long 
days when Sita waited for Lord Ram. Finally the persona realizes that 
his chauffeur would not come because he (the former) had retired 
the previous day. He feels that this day has brought an unexpected 
change in his life. Earlier he considered himself special because he 
had an official, chauffeur driven car but today he has to be one of the 
multitude of the walking people whom the persona was witnessing by 
his side. Though he finds himself a stranger among the commoners yet 
his innermost makes him feel that he has his own respectable identity, 
therefore, he will retain his vitality within himself for ever. The poem 
highlights the conflict between the true and the false identity and the 
role of external forces/circumstances in completing the search. 

The poem “Dilemma” depicts the plight of a persona who is 
wavering between two different thought processes. His grandfather 
took birth with a silver spoon in his mouth but unfortunately he was 
rendered a poor. But he wanted to live with dignity and prestige 
throughout his life. Here the question that the poet puts is: 

Is it really possible for one 

To remain poor and 

Also to hold the head high? (“Dilemma”, p.17) 
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This question is all the more important because the Bible not only 
glorifies poverty (Matthew 19:24) but also preaches the moral value of 
humility and submission (Ephesians 4:2). 

In the poem “Vicious Circle” the poet makes his characteristic 
shift from the visual to the conceptual thinking. At first he says that he 
is disappointed at his uncle’s decision of going to a war. He is not sure 
whether his uncle realized the gravity of it or not. But later he admits 
that he is allured by the idea of going to the battle-field because he had 
the responsibility to bring home the bacon. 

The poem “Grief” depicts the feelings of a poet. In the persona’s 
views, no one can fathom the intensity of a poet’s loneliness. He 
remains in pain but he still manages to scoop out the pearls of creation 
from the sea of grief. This poem is laden with magical metaphors like 
“flowers of hell” and “seasons of evil”. The title of the next poem 
“Strings” suggests the idea of being connected to the inner self. It 
shows the cravings of the inner soul to give a lasting try to repent over 
its sins. The conscience is not completely dead. “The rising smoke/ 
From my heart” (p.22) displays the existence of a tiny spark trying to 
take the form of a fire within himself. It wants to shed off the burden 
of nothingness so that it can start afresh and find the light of hope in 
the world of hopelessness. 

“Dwellings” is one of the most interesting poems in the collection. 
In this poem, the persona conveys that he does not have much of 
a relationship with hope as whenever he anticipates something 
desirable to happen, the impetuous despair blows it all away. This 
poem progresses with the caravan of mesmerizing similes and visual 
images: “I salt my breakfast with tears/ That ooze on the peeling of 
memories.” (“Dwellings”, p. 23) 

The poet starts his day with despair. The poem comes to an end 
on an optimistic note by pointing out the quality of despair which 
emerges due to its undesirability; it is safe from curses and jealousies. 
He thinks that despair is somehow better than hope as at least one 
does not feel disheartened when despair is shattered like hopes often 
do. Moreover, despair will neither give skin deep wounds like hopes 
often do nor will it desert a person suddenly. This poem brings to mind 
the following couplet of Jigar Moradabadi: “Rafiqoon se raqib achche, 
jo jalkar nam lete hain, gulon se khar behtar hain, jo daman tham lete hai” 
(Enemies are better than friends, who remember one; Thorns are 
better than flowers, as they catch one by heart). 
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“Meditation” leaves one pondering over the reality of the inner 
darkness that dwells within each one of us. The moment the persona 
starts meditating he only finds dragonflies buzzing and hovering 
over weeds. The weeds symbolize the evil deeds committed by a man 
and the dragonflies symbolise conscience whose continuous jarring 
sound keeps on disturbing the meditator. The persona is trying his 
best to come out of the mire but fails — it is not so easy to overcome 
temptations. In her ‘Afterword’ Barbara Wihr writes that one should 
not consider the dark side of one’s being as something abnormal: “It is 
a part of one’s selves like Indian gods have both sides: good and evil” 
(p. 118). But the persona is disturbed in his real life by seeing abysmal 
darkness inside him: 

I have been listening 

To my silence 

To fathom my darkness 

That is deep enough. (“Meditation”, p. 25) 

The poet seems to be echoing Friedrich Nietzsche who opined: “He 
who fights with monsters might take care lest he thereby become a 
monster. And if you gaze for long into an abyss, the abyss gazes also 
into you.” The persona realises there is no chance for his salvation 
for the meditation has not helped him shed his ruffian attitude. The 
use of ‘again’ in the last lines “I have again/ Failed you God” is very 
interesting as it refers to the repeated efforts of the yogis to achieve 
salvation. This also refers to God's creating second ‘Man’ i.e. Jesus 
to prove that he unlike Adam could rebuff all temptations (Matthew 
4:1-11). But in this case the persona feels guilty for repeating his failure. 

The next poem “Inquisitiveness” focuses on the poet's 
restlessness on the questions put by his children. For him, the 
questions are “not innocent” but this is not acceptable. It is said that 
“innocence” itself means “in-no-sense” which means an innocent 
child is away from the ways of the world. The children just want 
answers of their queries. They keep on asking the persona about 
various topics related to their coming into the world, their divergent 
looks etc. The following lines of famous Hindi poet Surdas on such 
a theme immediately come to my mind: “moso kahat mol ko leenho 
tu Jasmat kab jayo? Gore Nand Jasoda gori tu kat syam sarir?” (He tells 
me that I am not born of Yashoda and that I have been purchased. 
Both Nand and Yashoda are fair skinned, how come you are brown?) 
However, the persona is successful in diverting the children’s minds 
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and somehow manages to get them into bed, ignoring their questions 
but he has a gut feeling that they will question him again and he won't 
be having an answer. This sort of problem is a very culture specific — it 
talks about a society where monogamy is practiced, divorce is looked 
down upon and the children are supposed to be born out of wedlock 
alone. But, with the impending globalisation the values are changing 
in India as well. Thus, the poet is hinting about the problems Indian 
families may face in times to come with increasing promiscuity and 
extra-marital relationships — the worst causalities in such cases are the 
children. 

The next two poems “Tiny Tot” and “Vanity” are indeed very 
admirable poems and express the desire to live life up to the brim. In 
“Tiny Tot” the speaker wants to remain a toddler throughout his life 
and in “Vanity” a man despite being very weak and tattering due to 
old age wants to live. Like a child he wants to draw others’ attention 
and doesn’t want to be ignored. The poem can also be read in the light 
of Edna Vincent's statements: “Childhood is not from birth to a certain 
age and at a certain age. The child is grown, and puts away childish 
things. Childhood is the kingdom where nobody dies.” 

The poem “Saviour” has surely put reality into a mythical situation. 
The persona is enjoying the flight of success. He is soaring higher and 
higher quite eager to touch the zenith of eminence. Suddenly, he gets 
struck by an eagle that he thinks to be a hurdle caused by other jealous 
people. But deep inside his soul, he has the feeling of being protected 
by someone unseen, untouched and unheard. He is enveloped by 
the purest clouds and sees the eagle going down to taste the fruit of 
failure. 

The poem “Poverty: Some Scenes” is a highly descriptive poem, 
full of numerous visual images. The old and poor people driven away 
by the police to make the poverty invisible; some street dogs pouncing 
on a pet dog and the dog owner’s shouting at them to rescue her pet; 
a sickening movement to a hospital etc, all depict the same thing i.e. 
poverty, the helplessness of the poor and the indifference of the rich. 
The poem “At the Hospital” depicts the scene of a hospital considered 
to be a life giving place. People go there with hope and faith but now 
it has become a business centre minting money all the time: 

The heart jumps 

Like a football 

Crying ‘Do this, do that’ 
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‘Ay, sister here, ay, sister there’ 

Chain, plaster, lifting gear- 

All useless, 

Only the sky is silver.” (“At the Hospital”, p. 41) 

Oscar Wilde has defined memory as “the diary that we all carry about 
with us.” The next poem “Memories” is a diary telling a story about an 
unfortunate and sad happening and thus leaves the speaker alone with 
only memories. He tries to pacify his pain by planning to bring in a 
little change but still he is very much entangled in his past cognizance. 

It is very well said that a man who is away from nature becomes 
cruel hearted. The love for nature shows the love for own self because 
we are an important part of nature. In the poems like “Mangoes” 
and “Gifts” the poet has shown the importance of nature in our life. 
Mangoes are fruitful to the human beings in all aspects namely in 
religious ceremonies as well as curing physical disorders. Every part of 
a mango tree viz. leaves, fruit, wood etc is useful and fulfils the human 
needs. Similarly, a cow yields milk not only for her calf but also for 
a new born baby. In this poem, we find a contrast between man and 
nature. Nature is always selfless — it has a giving attitude without any 
complaints or demands but man is selfish who always complains and 
demands. In the next poem “Gifts” the poet has amazingly visualized 
man’s defeat in his competition against nature. For example, when an 
ant runs faster than a jet he feels abashed; when he sees a tree providing 
shelter to homeless birds he feels bashful; by seeing a calf being pulled 
away from the mother cow to milk her so that it can be sold in the 
market. The persona is enlightened with hope the moment he sees the 
grains sprout to make the field green. It reveals that there is a chance to 
correct our mistakes and redefine the term ‘humanity’ which has lost 
its meaning. The poems present a contrast between nature and man. 
Nature is always ‘selfless’ and benevolent — it has a giving attitude 
without any complaints or demands but man always complains and 
demands. The poem makes it very clear that the so-called achievements 
of human beings of which he is so proud are nothing in comparison to 
what already exists in the world of nature. 

The poems like “Agony”, “Nithari and Beyond” and “Democracy” 
are satires on the so-called civilized society. They show a very macabre 
and gruesome picture of the present life and time. Everybody is 
unhappy with wrong happenings in our society yet no one has courage 
to protest against such inconsistencies and take a step to bring out a 
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positive change in the society. The poet has dealt with many prevalent 
social issues like gang rapes, child molestation, murders and female 
foeticides, bother about the old ones, fake colleges with fake degrees, 
the vanishing idea of democracy etc. But the most unfortunate issue 
is after witnessing all these shameful things we can assure ourselves 
that we are in real India as the poet himself depicts: 

Be sure you’ve reached India, 

You have reached my abode, 

O Yaksha! 

You will find me singing 

I love my Indiaaaa...... (“Nithari and Beyond”, p.57) 
The poems “From Left to Right” and “A Poem for My Country” are 
the replicas of today’s scenario. They are snide remarks on the present 
life style. The first one pictures a monotonous city life where people 
do not have anything to feel proud of. They talk about the glorious 
past in order to lessen their guilt: 


They are not tired of 

Bragging about the 

Achievements that once was. 

Like a dog 

Digs out the dry bone 

Kept for a thin day... . (“From Left to Right”, p. 51) 


The poem “A Poem for My Country” reveals dejection of the poet more 
than a dedication for the country. The poem ends with a question: 
why is this country a motherland not a fatherland? It may be that 
somewhere deep inside he has a wound caused by the plight of his 
motherland and the pain which is unbearable to him: 


The land offers you sight of your choice -- 

A weeping child, destitute mother, naked faqir 

Hungry farmers, homeless engineer, 

Drug- addict father, free boarding house ... 

Ilaugh 

I stifle 

I choke 

Lest my country visitor 

Should feel awkward. (“A Poem for my Country”, p.63) 

Among these heart-rending poems those like “For a Bride Who 
Thinks of Suicide”, “Heavenly Love”, “Beloved”, “Colours”, “A Wish” 
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and “Gopalpur on Sea” are highly descriptive and explicit poems. They 
are charged with beautiful imagery and awe-inspiring metaphors: 

Brides are the carriers of tradition 

Brides are the need of the civilization 

Brides are the solace of bleeding hearts 

Not to be trampled and kicked 

But to be embalmed with care. 

(“For a Bride who Thinks of Suicide”, p. 61) 

The poems “Heavenly Love” and “Beloved” convey the message 
of platonic love ignoring the boundaries of caste, creed, beauty and 
wealth. These poems prove that true love remains untouched by 
earthly things and finally leads a person closer to divinity. The poet 
does not love his beloved for her physical beauty and disarming smile 
etc as he says, 

If I love you 

I love you for God's sake 

He is your creator 

And a perennial source of eternal love. (“O Beloved”, p.69) 
The other poems like “Shattered Dreams”, “One Step Together”, 
“Camouflage”, “Across the Lethe”, “Handcuffed”, “In the Lap of 
Nature”, “A Racist Attack”, “Struggle”, “Masquerade”, “Relationships 
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ona Holiday”, “Swan Song”, “Mirage”, “Rivers”, “Yama”, “Bludgeoning 
of Chance”, “Passing By”, “Granny”, “Contemplation”, “Purgation” 
and “Hope is the Last Thing to be Lost” are the epitomes of the poet’s 
ideologies on different subjects associated with ebb and flow in human 
relationships. The collection of 52 poems ends with the poem “Liberation 
at Varanasi.” The poem echoes the hymnal slogans like “Har har Gange” 
and “Har har Mahadev” to show that the poet wants to expiate his sins 
and attain moksha for the purpose of the union of his “aatma” (soul) with 
the Supreme one (the Param) so that finally they become the “paramatma’’. 

While completing a long voyage of human life filled with 
conflicts and desires to bring everything back to its place, the poet 
has used images, similes, metaphors, hyperbole, irony, satire and 
personification so that they can appease the reader’s soul for a while. 
The themes of his poems keep on reverberating in our minds and 
force us to close our eyes and think for a while “Are we really living or 
only breathing?” 

The second section of the collection consisting of an exhaustive 
Glossary running into 16 pages is also worthy of applause. One 
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hundred fifty-one lexical items from his mother tongue (like arati, 
chaat, chapati, ghat, idli, samosa etc.) and culture (like agni pariksha, 
brahma bhoja, jiana, karma etc.) spread all over the collection have been 
explained. Without this some of the poems would have remained 
ambiguous and incomprehensible not only to the foreign readers but 
also to some of the Indians. 

The third section “Afterwords” contains valuable comments of 
six scholars from different countries. Since they provide keen insights 
into the author's art, language and matter they are quite fruitful to all 
those who may find Sharma’s poems difficult to imbibe. Ann Rogers 
(The UK) appreciates the innovativeness, evident commitment, 
dedication and passion of the poet. She has focussed her view-point 
mainly on the diction of the poems, use of grammar, punctuation 
marks, imagery, similes and style. 

Barbara Wiihr (France) has related herself very well to all the 
poems in the collection despite the fact that English is not her mother 
tongue or the first language. She has been moved so much by Susheel’s 
poems that she herself has composed one. Gavriel Navarro (Japan) in 
his brief write-up describes the poems as “a wealth of material and 
a treasury of the spoken word that represents a necessity”. (131). 
Like a true academic H C Gupta (India) classifies the poems into 
three groups namely confessional, autobiographical and. devotional. 
Gupta’s remarks about the poems reveal paradoxes in the poems. 

Susheel Sharma is successful in creating a world in which 
everything comes to a stand still and the reader feels completely 
shaken from the heart right to the soul. The Door is Half Open is a 
great contribution to Indian Poetry in English. It is embellished 
in a language which can easily be understood with the help of the 
glossary. Every poem of the collection touches some aspect of human 
life in a unique manner and therefore, it compels the readers to make 
a comparison with earlier poets’ works. It will also attract the attention 
of the critics to rethink about what poetry is in the context of Indian 
Poetry in English, Indian sensibility and many other related issues. 


(Pragya Mishra is Associate Professor (English), Poornima University, Jaipur. Email: 
pragya.mishra@poornima.edu.in. The edited versions of the above piece first 
appeared in The Journal of Contemporary Literature (ISSN: 0975-1637), IV, 2 (August 
2012), pp. 110-112, and Literary Discourses (ISSN: 0976-2035), III, 1 (2012), pp. 337-342.) 
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Socio-Cultural Ethos of India 


Prakash Chandra Pradhan 


he book, The Door is Half Open by Susheel Kumar Sharma contains 

52 poems, a glossary and some reviews by reviewers from India 
and abroad. Mostly the poems are set in socio-cultural ethos of India 
with a deep sense of grief of the poetic self for the suffering of the less 
privileged. Also, in some of the poems we find that the poet celebrates 
his dilemma in a great measure. The poet has made an attempt to 
understand the universe through the phenomenon of Nature and 
Environment: rivers, trees and sea, self, humans and experience, rituals 
and struggles, barbarism and exploitation, contemplation, hopes and 
aspirations, disappointments, agonies and joys. Through his poetic 
understanding, the poet has nearly understood the ways and means 
of the world with considerable reflections and contemplations that 
lend a philosophical flavour to his poetic sensibility. Mostly the poems 
are shorter ones except the three longer poems, namely “Ganga Mata 
- A Prayer”, “Poverty: Some Scenes” and “Hope is the Last Thing to 
Be Lost”. 

The first poem in the book has been set in the great cultural 
tradition of India where a river is considered a sacred one, capable 
of purifying and sheltering. In India, a river is not merely a water 
body, but a symbol of sustenance and life stream removing 
“corruption, pollution and degeneration”. The poet therefore shares 
his feelings: 

I want the world 

To be rid of corruption 

I want the world 

To be rid of pollution 

I want the world 

To be rid of degeneration. (5) 
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The poet is disheartened greatly at the sight of poverty, squalor and 
dirt across the country although the holy river Ganga flows across the 
whole of India: 

From Kolkata to Gangotri 

Just one scene — 

Poverty, squalor, dirt, sloth and melancholy 

Everyone is weeping bitterly 

Everyone is crying hoarsely 

Everyone is worried knowingly 

No one has a solution. (9) 
In the long poem “Poverty: Some Scenes”, the poetic persona 
encounters the disturbing and ugly scenes of poverty and hunger 
at railway platforms, temples, streets, and many other places which 
are very much unbearable and painful. The poet is critical of the 
government agencies that try to keep these spectacles out of the 
visibility in important places and also the number of counts which is 
not based on truth. The poet therefore writes: 

But they had been driven away 

By the police 

To make poverty invisible 

At important places. (35) 

The life of a poor girl has no meaning, whether she fights the street 
dogs for getting the leftover food after a brahma bhoja or does not get to 
wear clothes properly. The poet brings such ideas clearly: 

I know clothes were useless 

For they obstructed 

A clear view of my body 

And I couldn’t earn enough. (37) 

In the perspective of hunger deaths, the poet becomes more 
explicit: 

And have seen the images 
Flashed on U-Tube 

Of the people dying of 
Hunger and malaria — 
Bony and skinny people 
Black people 

Brown people 

Yellow people..(39) 
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Talking about the untold miseries of a poor chap living her life in 

the street, the poet expresses in agony: 

To me they are all the same: 

Rain, water, leaves, trees, reptiles 

I know how to live with them - 

I have befriended them (40) 
In another long poem, “Hope is the Last Thing to Be Lost”, the poet is 
rather optimistic about his after-life: 

Hope gives me courage 

To enter the gates of Heaven 

Where I have to face God 

To accept my retribution. (90) 
The truth about life and universe can be understood only if we 
experience problems ourselves. That is why the poet writes: 

Be your own Budha 

Be your own enlightened soul 

To realize the reality 

And to shun 

Whatever worldly 

Whatever comely. (86) 
In life we must have to face the situations with boldness without 
losing our hopes, otherwise life will have no relevance for us. 

In the collection, there are so many short poems which deal with 
important issues in human life. For example, the poem “Spineless 
II” reflects upon man’s hypocrisy when he has no conscience and 
consistency when he takes a stand. Discriminations are painful for 
which the poet writes in the poem “Crisis”: 

Ihave stopped going to cocktail parties now. 

I am invited to functions where 

There are no boundaries 

Of colour, caste, creed, age, sex, likes and dislikes, 
culture,- isms and —ages. (12) 

It is quite natural that often our dreams are shattered into pieces. 

The poetic self therefore utters in grief: 
Thad built the castles of my dreams 
On the sand dunes of a desert. 
My imagination came falling down 
Like the World Trade Centre. 
Some dreams got stuck on my palm 
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Like stars on a night full of clouds. (Shattered Dreams 13) 
The poet therefore prefers to lead a common life like millions of others: 

I decided to walk on foot 

And become part of the multitude 

Thad an identity of my own. (Routine 16) 
Often the poet has a dilemma if he will not compromise for the sake 
of good values in life: 

Is it really possible for one 

To remain poor and 

Also to hold the head high? (Dilemma 17) 
The poet denounces war because of its futility. War is destructive, and 
it never does any good to humanity: 

As a sick man in uniform 

And to die there soon after 

Never to return to his native land. (Vicious Circle 18) 
The wish of the poetic self to be close to the Creator of the universe 
at the age of sixty illustrates his anxiety for the end of his journey 
towards the unknown. As a sensitive person he finds that there is no 
end to human grief. He therefore tries to resolve his problems through 
the images and phenomenon of Nature: 

He will jump from the window 

To fathom anew image 

Or a new grief. 

That is not the end of the world. (Grief 21) 

Sterility often makes the poet dizzy, and therefore he thinks of an 

end to such a life of unproductivity in the field of creativity: 

When will the dawn of realization take place 

To catapult me into creativity 

Shedding off the burden of nothingness. (Strings 22) 
Despite engaging himself in different problems and aspects of life, 
he however prefers despair to hope because the former is a constant 
companion in human life, and humans do not become jealous of him: 

It remains untouched 

By jealousies 

By enmities 

By curses 

It does not desert you suddenly. (Dwellings 23) 
In reference to the death of some close companion or relation, the poet 
becomes nostalgic of a ritual performed in the Sangam: 

Let us cross the Sangam 
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To find out our empire 

When I and you 

And you and I 

Simply stare into each other's eyes 

And be lost for ever 

Beyond the recognisable. (Across the Lethe 27) 
Talking about the joy of innocent young, the poet writes: 

Death I fear not 

Snakes I know not 

Enemies caress me 

No rewinding, no fast forward 

No playing the fool around 

It’s a joy to be young. (Tiny Tot 29) 
The vanity of human beings is so much that they forget about their 
limitations: 

I don’t want to die unsung 

I don’t want to die unheard. 

I don’t want to die weak. (Vanity 32) 
The poet’s devotion to God is obvious in the poems, “Reasons” and 
“Saviour”, as he thinks that God is aware of his problems, and will 
protect all his interests. In the poem “At the Hospital”, the poet gives 
a vivid picture of an operation theatre, and the agonies due to death 
despite efforts and spending a lot of money: All useless./ Only the sky 
is silver (41). The beautiful poem “Memories” elucidates an incident 
of past that overwhelmingly makes the poet emotional as well as 
inquisitive. The poet is capable of creating beautiful and delicate 
situations through interconnected functional metaphors: “The road 
leads/ To crazy weapons/Meeting unknown denizens/In untraversed 
territories” (“A Racist Attack” 43). Reading the poems in the 
collection is a pleasure when we move from “Mangoes”, considered 
as a symbol of sacredness to “Mirage”, a symbol of hopelessness. 
The poem “Contemplation” illustrates the repetitive syntax as is 
the case in many other poems in the collection, and Purgation’s 
emphasis on purification of human flesh through the purgatorial fire 
is noteworthy” 

Fire consumes virtues 

After purgation 

Nothing remains 

Brahma is revealed. (83) 
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The last poem in the collection illustrates how the rational self of 

the westerners finds a solace in the enigmatic streets of Varanasi: 

I turn to you, O Varanasi, 

In the moments of anxiety 

When faith has been lost 

And love not found 

In the streets of London 

And democracy has been strangled 

On the pavement of Washington. (Liberation at Varanasi 91) 
Life is mysterious. Often, we don’t get adequate solace from being our 
rational self. That is why a large number of foreign nationals come to 
Varanasi to find a means to their survival in the mysteries of streets of 
Varanasi and flowing Ganges. 

Susheel Sharma’s collection of poems penetrates contemporary 
life and issues in an intimate contact with the surroundings of society 
and environment. He delineates the deep-rooted mysteries of Indian 
culture, in relation to the poverty and squalor of the poor people living 
in miseries. Sharma does not bask merely in the glory and mystery of 
our culture. He also delineates our weaknesses and inability to resolve 
the problems of the marginalized with robust solutions by proper 
planning and vision. In some of the poems in Sharma’s collection, in 
certain places, the lines lose the poetic flavour because of lack of poetic 
beauty and domination of prose over poetry. In spite of a few lapses, 
the collection has the strength of having a place in Indian poetry in 
English because of the emphasis on Indian sensibility and focus on 
culture and traditions of India. 


(Prakash Chandra Pradhan is Professor of English, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi-5. He is a translator, poet, reviewer and critic and has a number of 
publications to his credit. Email: <prakashcpradhan@gmail.com>) 
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A Reading Experience 


Pritam Bhattacharyya 


| es not a poet and except a poet or being irradiated by true poetry 

at some time or other, no one should review a poetic work- leave 

aside criticizing it. I use the word ‘criticize’ here in the commonly 
understood Indian sense — which means more or less ‘demolition’. 

There is a word ‘adhikari’ which roughly translates as being qualified. I 

am no adhikari to do so. Hence, I shall be considering myself as reader 

and what I shall do below is to produce my reading experience. 

1. The work is completely free from the vicious, ugly and cultivated 
abstraction one finds in the works of many Indian writers of 
English poetry. It is conveniently forgotten by many writers that 
how gifted a rhyme—master one can be but handling a non-native 
language for poetry is a super-human task by definition and since 
inception. The work has been careful on this count. This sincerity 
permeates the whole work and that I think is the most important 
quality of the book 


2. The poet is trying to communicate and not trying to keep the 
reader guessing as how complex and exotic his mind is. I have 
read few works of ‘English poetry’ whose sole reason seems 
to find some non-sentinel beings and for that matter the work 
ignores any reader of flesh and blood altogether. This is no 
less virtue for Indian writers just like being polite can itself be 
considered a sterling and rare virtue for any Indian bureaucrat of 
any denomination or designation. 


3. There is complete absence of the deplorable journalistic flow 
variety (I think time has come now to segment the IQ of media 
persons against other professionals). These class of men and 
women consider poetry as an op-ed, word restricted work where 
there is no editor to check or chastise! 
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A fine and honest work. The ‘technical’ aspect of the work has 
been tough considering overlap of multiple languages — and one of 
them being Sanskrit. 

I wish: 

1. The work could have been bi-lingual, some works could have 
been more penetrating while written in Hindi and may be 
followed by English translation. Translator being a traitor, 
implied. 

2. The Gangastotra and the longest poem would have benefitted 
most by this bi-lingual method. 


(Pritam Bhattacharyya is the editor at Pentasect. E-mail: <wordssmith.bengal@gmail. 
com>. This piece first appeared at: http://pentasect.com/the-door-is-half-open/) 
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Thought Provoking Indian Sensibility 


Rabindra Kumar Verma 


usheel Kumar Sharma’s The Door is Half Open is an interesting read. 

It is a collection of fifty-two poems with a comprehensive glossary 
of Indian words/ terminology used by him and six ‘Afterwords’. Like 
John Milton’s Paradise Lost, the book opens with a prayer to “Ganga 
Mata”, a goddess in Indian/ Hindu mythology. The first poem “Ganga 
Mata--A Prayer”, the longest in the collection, details the religious, 
historical and cultural importance of a sacred river in India; the poet 
talks about the goddess Ganga worshiped by a vast number of people 
in India. Besides this, the poet appeals to the entire human race for 
a pollution free and eco-friendly environment particularly the pure 
water of the river Ganges. By coming across various forms of garbage 
at the ghats of the river the poet is worried about the pollution in the 
Ganges. Therefore, he appeals to save it from pollution. He echoes the 
slogan known as “Save Ganga” used by the volunteers and officials 
responsible for ‘Operation Clean Ganga’. The poet has used forty 
three synonyms of the word ‘Ganga’. Each name conveys some story, 
myth, geographical/ historical/ mythical reference/ characteristic of 
the river. He worships Ganga as “Mokshadayini” and appeals to the 
entire human race to Release Ganga (emphasis added): “One voice/ 
Ganga is ours—/Release Ganga—/ Mokshadayini Ganga!” The poem 
is apparently about the “Water Body” alluded to as Ganga but it 
highlights the conflict between the ancient and modern values in 
Indian culture. In this poem he also criticizes the role of education 
in one’s life perhaps because it does not provide peace to him. In his 
opinion if one does not have faith in God one cannot live a happy and 
peaceful life. Similarly, he dislikes luxurious objects like refrigerator, 
car, television etc. Further, in this poem the poet makes a water-tight 
division between Nature and Culture or between God’s Plan and 
Man’s Plan. He gives preference to Nature/ God’s Plan and appeals to 
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the entire human race to take shelter in the lap of Nature for the sake 
of humanity. 

In The Door is Half Open the poet has used almost every aspect of 
human life as a theme; the collection has poems on poverty, education, 
democracy, religion, grief, rituals of Indian society and _ social 
awareness. The theme of poverty, for example, finds prominence in 
several poems. “Poverty: Some Scenes”, a poem in eight sections, 
presents an authentic picture of poverty in not only the slums in India 
but all over the world (see section VI). The poet adroitly visualizes 
poverty suppressed by the officials at important places like the 
Hanuman Temple where the narrator wanted to share the grief of 
the poor by distributing fruits to them. In “Ganga Mata--A Prayer” 
also the poet expresses his grief about squalor and dirt arising due to 
poverty: 

Poverty, squalor, dirt, sloth and melancholy 

Everyone is weeping bitterly 

Everyone is crying hoarsely 

Everyone is worried knowingly. (p. 9) 

Similarly, the glimpse of poverty can also be seen in the poem 
“Gopalpur on Sea” where the poet describes a woman who struggles 
for her livelihood: 

The fisherwomen whine and fight 

The crow, the cat, and their poverty 

It is difficult to cover the body 

Before the uncovering eye-sight 

That penetrates from all sides (p. 65). 

The poet's versatility also finds a reflection in the poem “Democracy: 
Old and New”. He compares characteristics of both “New” and “Old 
Democracy” by naming various countries of the world and the role of 
democracy among their people. He depicts democracy as a fraudulent 
system that merely shows dreams to the public which do not fructify. 
The poem “Liberation at Varanasi”, apparently religious in nature, 
describing Hindu gods and goddesses and their followers, is also 
a political poem as the poet sketches an authentic picture of sham 
democracy in London and Washington, the two proclaimed seats of 
modern democracy: “In the streets of London/ And democracy has 
been strangled/ On the pavements of Washington” (p. 91). 

This collection of Sharma’s poems has come out thirteen years 
after his first one entitled From the Core Within (1999) did. The poet’s 
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agony for his dormant creativity during the intervening period finds 
an expression in the poem “Agony” where he equates his agony with 
that of Draupadi: 

Like Dharmaraja and Dhananjaya 

Remained unbudged 

When Draupadi cried for help 

On her modesty being violated by Duhshasan 

The poet is crying for words 

Clad in unblemished white Saraswati does not oblige 

She is busy riding a golden peacock (p. 47) 

The other poems like ‘Grief’, ‘Meditation’, ‘Across the Lethe’, 
‘Inquisitiveness’, ‘Vanity’, ‘Struggle’, ‘Agony’, ‘Camouflage’, 
‘Masquerade’, ‘Mirage’, ‘Gifts’, ‘Yama’, ‘Dwellings’, ‘Reasons’, ‘Tiny 
Tot’, ‘Heavenly Love’, ‘Liberation at Varanasi’, ‘Democracy: Old and 
New’, ‘Fora Bride Who Thinks of Suicide’ and ‘A Poem for My Country’ 
are epitomes of the different social and political issues. The subjective 
poems like ‘Crisis’, ‘Shattered Dreams’, ‘Routine’, ‘Dilemma’, ‘Vicious 
Circle’, ‘One Step Together’, ‘Grief’, ‘Handcuffed’, ‘Strings’, ‘At the 
Hospital’, ‘Memories’, ‘Relationships on a Holiday’, ‘From Left to 
Right’, “Swan Song’, ‘O Beloved’, ‘A Wish’, ‘Bludgeoning of Chance’ 
and ‘Granny’, are miniatures of the poet’s vigilant eyes on human 
misery. 

Susheel as a poet gives importance to images as is apparent from 
the following extract from his interview entitled “T. S. Chandra Mouli 
in Conversation with Susheel Kumar Sharma”: “Poetry basically deals 
with ideas that are abstract. In order to communicate an abstract idea 
to another mind a poet has to use certain images and symbols that are 
derived out of the one’s personal and collective repository/experiences. 
While some of them would be traditional others might be personal as 
well.” (www.cartyspoetryjournal.com, Issue IX 2012, p. 37). He puts 
this idea into practice as well when he uses different types of images 
to express his emotions. For example, animal images like “spine”, 
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“ravine”, “blue bull”, “crocodile”, “tortoise”, “dolphin”, “elephant”, 
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“cow”, “rabbit”, “deer”, “cat”, “rat” and “dog” are used by the poet 
to celebrate his art and poetic talent. These images are imbued with 
meaning and convey some message to the readers. Further, the use of 
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the bird imagery like “crow”, “peacock”, “butterfly”, and “bee” play 


significant roles in the poem. The “coconuts”, “mangoes”, “cashew 
nuts”, “bananas”, “kevras” are the examples of gustatory images that 
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poet has used in different poems. The use of the auditory images is 
obvious in many of his poems. For instance, in the poem “Liberation 
at Varanasi” he evokes them: 

The enthralling shouts, Har har Gange’ 

The exuberant dance, Har har Mahadev’ 

The melodious violin, ‘Jai Bhole Ki’ (p. 91) 

Similarly, in the poem “Ganga Mata—A Prayer”, auditory imagery 
echoes when the followers of the mother Ganga shout: “Har har 
Gange, / Har har Gange” (p. 9). 

The poet's attitude towards women is ambivalent. For instance, 
in the poem “Ganga Mata—A Prayer”, on the one hand, the poet 
worships the river Ganga as “Ganga Mata”, on the other hand, he 
depicts them as objects when he places wives and daughters with 
objects like refrigerator, television and car. Similarly, in the poem “For 
a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide”, the poet views brides as carriers of the 
tradition; this reflects the poet's faith in the traditional roles of women. 
By viewing women as carriers of tradition, the poet ignores women’s 
struggle for equality. In this poem too, he depicts women as objects 
to be played with. He compares a bride to a flute and a harmonium 
which produce rhythm and harmony: 

A bride belongs to a groom. 

She is a flute to be played on 

She is a harmonium to produce a rhythm. 

She is a synthesizer to modulate a discordant note. 

She is the tune of a young heart, 

Full of music and meaning 

Signifying harmony 

Brides are the need of the civilization (pp. 60-61) 
Such emotions of the poet about womankind reveal that he celebrates 
woman’s image through his poetic art. 

The poet is able to use English language with felicity though it is 
not his mother tongue; his poetry conveys the message to the readers 
clearly. He uses words from Sanskrit (the language of religious and 
cultural activities) and Hindi (his mother tongue) profusely to convey 
his Indian sensibility. In a way he justifies his diction (particularly 
proper nouns from his culture) when he writes, “Words convey ideas 
imbued with cultural significance which is mostly lost in translation. 
It is all the more difficult to translate proper nouns. In India, for 
example, there exists a tradition of Sahasranama (one thousand names 
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of the object of one’s reverence) where every word connotes a meaning 
embellished with physical or other characteristics such as history, 
geography, culture, myth, literary reference etc.” (Glossary 93). The 
poet in this way also intervenes in the debate of the use of words from 
one’s own tongue and culture to communicate his sensibility and not 
to make a show of his pedantry. It is perhaps for the first time that an 
Indian poet has appended such an exhaustive Glossary (running into 
16 pages) to his poems to explain 151 lexical items from his mother 
tongue (like arati, chaat, chapati, idli, samosa etc.) and culture (like agni 
pariksha, brahma bhoja, ghat, jana etc.) throughout this collection of 
poems. Without this some of the poems would have remained obscure 
not only to the foreign readers but also to some of the Indians. 

In the third section of the book, “Afterwards”, six scholars from 
five continents have given their estimate of Susheel’s work. This is also 
an innovation and a great help to all those who find modern poetry 
to be difficult to understand and follow. Ann Rogers (UK, Europe) 
in her write up has justified the relevance of the poet’s use of words 
and phrases from his native language in his poetry in English. In her 
opinion, if an author writes in a foreign language, he/she may lose 
originality of the writing and there may be a gap of understanding 
between what the writer says and the perception of a reader. Similarly, 
if the works of an author are translated into other languages, they may 
lose their glory. Ann, therefore, finds the glossary very relevant: “For 
those of the readers unfamiliar with the Indian language, Sanskrit, 
a poem that includes words unknown to them, may lose some of its 
glory. Equally, in translation it may lose something vital . . . therefore 
a detailed ‘Glossary’ is justified” (p. 111). Further, Rogers appreciates 
the poetic art of the author by expressing her views about imagery, 
similes, diction and style used by the poet. 

Barbara Wiuhr’s (France, Europe) write up does not display her 
deep understanding of the poems perhaps because English is not her 
first language. However she relates herself to the poems wonderfully 
well as is apparent from her remarks about the poems. This could 
be an interesting piece for those in the field of Cognitive Science to 
study -- how a person’s work in second language is perceived by the 
other second/ third language user. She is the only ‘Afterword’ writer 
who has been moved enough to write a poem after reading Susheel’s. 
Gavriel Navarro (Venezuela, South America) enumerates the poems 
and appreciates the poet’s art of writing poetry. In his opinion the 
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poet’s success lies in his varied nature of themes and simple language 
embellished with wit, breadth of details and scope. 

H C Gupta (India, Asia) classifies poems in the collection into 
three groups namely confessional, autobiographical and devotional. 
Gupta’s remarks about the poems are contradictory in nature. On one 
hand he recognizes the collection of poems as “calculated conscious 
flow of ideas” (p. 131) but on the other he considers them to be a failure. 
He writes: “the poems fail to evoke emotions ... because ... they have 
not touched the heart and emotions to the core” (p. 131). Despite 
being a critic, translator and book-reviewer, he fails to appreciate 
the emotions of the post-modern poet and to understand the subject- 
matter of the poems because his idea of poetry has not gone beyond 
that of Wordsworth. Consequently, his remarks seem to be naive and 
immature. He does not analyse any poem but just enumerates their 
names before finally pronouncing his verdict: “All this comes to this: 
the subject-matter of the poems appeals more to head than to heart” 
(p. 132). He too feels that the poems need a glossary to be understood. 

Kenneth Lumpkin’s (Canada, North America) opinion reveals his 
deep understanding of the issues in Sharma’s work. He rates Susheel 
a better poet than Ezra Pound on the basis of Susheel’s use of allusions 
from his culture: “Mr. Sharma’s Hindi did not interfere with the 
sensibility of the poem, but enhanced it as Pound’s Atic Greek never 
really could for me.” (p. 133) Besides this, Kenneth Lumpkin identifies 
“lyrical spirit of the poet” pervading throughout the collection. Being 
an anthropologist, a poet and a musician himself, Kenneth Lumpkin 
displays deep appreciation of writing poetry when he writes, “It is 
hard to find any fault with this remarkable collection, since he, like 
Candide, has managed to have the best of both worlds and been able 
to present them as one, intact universe” (p. 135). 

Roy Robert De Vos (South Africa, Africa) highlights the tragic 
view and the beauty in Susheel’s poems. In his opinion, the poet has 
depicted human misery emerging from the various scenes of poverty 
in India and other countries of the world as well. Although he has 
not focused on all the poems yet he adroitly extracts the crux of the 
collection of poems by the poet. Further, in his views, the poet has 
used descriptive language which with an excellent glossary makes the 
poems all the more comprehensive. 

The Door is Half Open is certainly an important contribution 
to Indian Poetry in English and poses varied challenges to both 
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the trained and untrained readers. It tries to help both of them by 
providing a ‘Glossary’ and the ‘Afterwards’ yet it does not close the 
doors for fresh interpretations. This book will certainly provoke a 
fresh debate about Indian sensibility in Indian Poetry in English and 
will compel the critics to rethink their claims to have found Indian 
sensibility in Susheel’s predecessors (poets). The publisher has done 
a remarkable job in providing a text free from printer’s blemishes at a 
modest price. 


(Rabindra Kumar Verma is Assistant Professor of English, Department of Languages, 
Literatures and Cultural Studies, Manipal University Jaipur (Rajasthan) — 303007. 
E-mail: <rkverma1984@gmail.com>. He has several articles and reviews to his credit 
in SCOPUS journals. This piece first appeared in Readings (ISSN: 2277-8039), X, 
1(April 2012), pp. 86-92). 
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A Roller-Coaster Experience 


Radhika P Menon 


Ss Kumar Sharma’s half-open poetic door invites readers 
into different, perpetually changing facets of many worlds, both 
internal and external. The internal teems with kaleidoscopic visions 
thrown up by an introspective mind that is alternately buffeted by the 
pleasures and sorrows bestowed by human bonds, goes into bouts of 
self-flagellation, confronts personal demons, strives to attain spiritual 
poise, and has glimmerings of internal peace. The external is a more 
menacing one where the scenes, though varied, are swept over by a 
dominant pessimistic tint — scenes of poverty, squalor, exploitation, 
pollution, violence, social upheaval and what have you. And very 
often, seemingly incongruous aspects of these worlds are seen to jostle 
within the same framework. A poem which starts off with devotional 
fervour changes stream midway and accommodates the narrator’s 
feelings of righteous indignation over pervasive scenes of human 
violence and misery before returning to the original sentiment. In the 
matter of style too, the poems show a very inclusive nature— moving 
from realistic to the figurative or from the exotic to the banal even as 
the tone shifts from the celebratory to the complaining, from the fiery 
to the subdued, from the challenging to the accepting and so on. What 
the readers go through in the bargain is a proper roller-coaster ride 
through various themes, perspectives and modes. 

Many of the poems tempt the readers to see an autobiographical 
vein in them. One poem gives a fairly graphic account of a proud 
grandfather and ends with a rhetorical question: 

Is it really possible for one 

To remain poor and 

Also to hold the head high? (‘Dilemma’) 

Another, about an unseen (soldier) uncle whose cruelly short but 
productive life inspires emulation: 
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An olive green signal beckons me 


To tread his path. 

I, too, have to earn bread for my family. (‘Vicious Circle’) 
Yet another, of a God-fearing, affectionate grandmother, who died 
thinking of him: 


It was in this corner I had argued with her. 

She died in this very corner. She was sitting 

In her wheel-chair when she breathed her last. 

She was remembering me. She wanted me 

To take care of this house and make it my home. 

The dreams are not the visions. (‘Granny’) 
Still another, which uses many images to depict the writer’s block: 

Like a religious mother 

Hopes for a miracle 

To revive her only son 

Killed in the Kargil War 

(miracles don’t happen these days) 

Or 

Like Dharmaraja and Dhananjaya 

Remained unbudged 

When Draupadi cried for help 

On her modesty being violated by Duhshasan 

The poet is crying for words. 

Clad in unblemished white 

Saraswati does not oblige. 

She is busy riding a golden peacock. (‘Agony’) 
A good many of the poems collected here provide very sharp social 
critiques, sometimes even at the cost of poetic beauty, as one sees in 
the first poem — an apostrophe to the Ganga, titled ‘Ganga Mata —- A 
Prayer’: 

I don’t want to ride 

The jet of the present; 

I don’t want to bombard 

The world with poison; 

I don’t want to be a Blair 

Or a Clinton to enchain the world. 

Ijust want my Ganga 

To be my Ganga. 
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At times, the poet uses similes that may not seem inappropriate but 
sound very jarring as in the poem ‘Shattered Dreams: 

My imagination came falling down 

Like the World Trade Centre. 

I have been collecting the peeling sand 

Like Bush gathering evidences against Laden. 
Or in ‘Spineless — II’: 

My conscience 

Is like the new tyre 

That bursts in the noon sun 

On the village hospital road. 

My conscience 

Is like the computer screen 

That stares at me 

When the UPS does not start. 
Some shock us with their intrepid bathos: 

The endless wait was telling on my nerves 

Like Sita must have felt 

In Ashoka Vatika 

Or, in Valmiki’s Ashram 

Or, during her agni pariksha. 

The driver did not show up. 

He was not to show up. 

It was the first of July 

And I had retired on the thirtieth of June. (‘Routine’) 
In the end, the reader is left with a feeling that Susheel Kumar Sharma 
would do better if he adopted a lighter touch to give wings to his 
imagination. That he is capable of it is much in evidence in a poem like 
‘O Beloved’ that is worth quoting in full: 

I don’t love you 

For your dark, and thick hair, 

They will vanish one day 

One by one and will also turn silvery white. 

I don’t love you 

For your disarming smile, 

It will vanish some day stealthily 

As your white teeth fall one by one. 

I don’t love you 
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For speaking so gently, 

It will turn hoarse one day 

As the vocal chords turn more thick and tense. 
I don’t love you 

For your glittering tears, 

They will dry with passing time 

And lose their lustre with a changed emotion. 
If I love you 

I love you for God’s sake 

He is your creator 

And a perennial source of eternal love. 


(Radhika P Menon retired as Associate Professor and Head, Dept of English, Fatima 
Mata National Autonomous College, Kollam, Kerala. She is the recipient of the 
International Center for Writing and Translation Award, University of California, 
Irvine in 2011. This piece was first published in Kavya Bharati, 24 (2012), pp. 184 - 187.) 
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Postmodern Poetry 


Rashmi Jain 


e Door is Half Open contains 52 poems, some of which focus on 
the harsh realities of life, some on the casualness of life while 
some others just deal with the bonds in life. The book opens with 
an invocation to the goddess Ganga under the title ‘Ganga Mata: A 
Prayer’. The poet asks for the blessings of the goddess of purity and 
serenity to grant him success in his work by saying “Allow me to have 
my way, O Suranadi! Grant me my wish, O Girija!” (p. 2). Like the 
continuous and uninterrupted flow of the Ganges the poet’s thoughts 
flow in this and other poems. One will witness mythological contexts 
in the poet's references to Lord Hanumana’s Big Temple, Magha, 
Kumbh, Bhagirathi, Bhishma’s tale and many others in this poem. The 
grandiloquence of style gives the poem an epical status. Traditional 
images are beautifully contrasted to the modern ones. The poem, thus, 
ceases to remain a simple and traditional prayer and becomes a piece 
of post-modern literature where various sorts of contrasts and collages 
are present. The poems in the collection are the representations of 
modern scenario and conventional themes. 

The use of innovative similes in ‘Spineless —II’ and ‘Agony’ gives 
the poems a metaphysical touch. The poet perhaps accepts Bruce 
Prescot’s view: “No one image or metaphor is adequate to describe 
conscience” and therefore makes an effort to describe conscience in 
‘Spineless-II’ by comparing it to several living beings like a cat, old 
father, pigeon chicken and non-living things like pudding, computer 
screen, electric bulb and dew drops etc. The twelve similes in this 
poem thus become metaphysical conceits as one has to exert one’s 
mind to find a correlation between the apparently unconnected 
objects from various fields like science, nature, eatables etc and 
conscience. Contemporary ‘crisis’, ‘shattered dreams’ and ‘dilemma’ 
of the past century can be witnessed in some of the poems. The 
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collection inspires the readers to take a step and ‘meditate’ ‘across 
the Lethe’ ‘in the lap of nature’. The book shows the glimpses of a 
‘struggle’ through the agonies ‘from left to right’ to get ‘heavenly love’ 
or ‘colours’ in life. One will find a perfect blending of materialism, 
spirituality and transcendentalism in these poems. These poems are 
Indian in essence yet modern in style. 

Some poems in the collection symbolize negativity and emptiness 
of modern material life through the heaps of the negative images that 
evoke the feelings of jugupsa: 

.. the intact skulls of the 

Young innocent children are found 

In the big drain behind the house, 

When the mutilated organs of the 

Young are found 

Choking the drain across the door ... . (p.56) 

‘Nithari and Beyond’ is a parody of Kalidas’s famous poem Meghaduta 
where Megha (a cloud) is sent as a messenger by Yaksha to his beloved 
wife to convey his deep pangs of love. Which way will be traversed 
by the cloud and how he will identify the exact place of the wife 
has been described by Yaksha. Kalidasa gives a glorious picture of 
the then India, of her beautiful and bountiful land, buildings, rivers, 
mountains and people etc in his description. In the first stanza of 
‘Nithari and Beyond’ a reference to all this has been made. But in this 
poem it is Yaksha who is travelling and has to identify India, at the 
behest of the narrator, on account of all negative aspects of Indian 
life. The sarcasm of the poet is at its best when the narrator sings, 
“I love my Indiiaaa...” (p. 57). One wonders at what good is there in 
this country for which one should love this country so much so that 
even the delicacy, softness and the carefree attitude of childhood have 
been lost and their place has been taken by the horrors of death in this 
poem. Susheel showcases an alternative realistic picture of the blunt 
and brutal reality of the Indian society in contrast to that presented by 
Kalidasa. 

The affairs, psyche and political scenario of the country have been 
described in the poems like ‘Agony’, ‘Democracy: Old and New’, ‘For 
A Bride Who Thinks of Suicide’, ‘Nithari and Beyond’ and ‘Poverty: 
Some Scenes’. India is considered to be a developing country, but who 
is developing in reality God only knows — the ground reality remains 
that the rich is becoming richer and the poor, poorer. The poet has 
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brought the deplorable condition of the society particularly that of the 
human beings to the fore: 

Hunger doesn’t 

Trouble me anymore -- 

Inow know how to fight street dogs 

After a brahma bhoja 

In any locality. (p. 37) 

There is a startling variety in the poems in the collection both in terms 
of the subject-matter and style. The reader will sense the epical status 
in one poem, metaphysical twist in the other, fine blending of reality 
and imagination in the third and so on. Even the glimpses of family 
bonds and relationships in the present time have been highlighted in 
the poems like ‘Vicious Circle’, ‘Memories’, ‘O Beloved’, ‘Granny’ and 
‘Relationships on a Holiday’ etc. ‘Agony’ deals with the heinous crime 
of a gang rape; the victim suffers the pangs throughout her life and 
becomes just like a bird in cage, who is alive but all her spirit is lost 
and there is no hope of life. One will find new variety and style in this 
collection of poems which is commendable and worth reading. 

The poet has drawn the readers’ attention to two overwhelming 
ills of the contemporary society i.e. female foeticide and corruption. 
It is a matter of shame for a country like India where goddess Durga, 
Kali, Saraswati are worshipped but their images, ‘female foetuses’, 
get aborted. A female child is discriminated against and is not at all 
welcome in some parts of the country. The poet brings out rootlessness, 
hollowness and hypocrisy of the society in his poems beautifully. ‘For 
a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide’ presents frustrations of modern age, 
futility of life and the miseries of newly-wed brides who are burnt, 
hanged or drowned on one pretext or another. They endure atrocities 
of the time and there is no way out for them. Not only the present 
condition of women is clearly described but also the tortures and pain 
which she suffers, the mental agony she undergoes is portrayed in a 
sympathetic tone. 

Poems like ‘Colours’ and ‘Heavenly Love’ are entirely different 
from the other poems as they despite being romantic in character 
are sombre in nature. These poems are full of vibrant life and are 
kaleidoscopic in nature as they describe the beauty and spontaneity 
of nature. The dance and joys of leaves, blooming of flowers, flights of 
butterfly, the moments of happiness are expressed through the wings 
of poesy. The transience and temporality of life is beautifully explored 
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in the poems. In ‘Heavenly Love’ the chirping of birds, the ripples 
of rivers, the buds of roses, the blades of grass all depict the scenic 
beauty of nature in a typical Wordsworthian style. 

The book has an elaborate and lengthy section called ‘Glossary’ 
which will enable the readers to understand connotations and 
denotations of the words related to Indian life, traditions and customs 
and myths. The third section ‘Afterwords’ contains the views of six 
eminent critics, poets and scholars on the contents of The Door is 
Half Open. It would be interesting for readers to come across various 
interpretations of the poems by persons from different corners of 
the world. Gavriel Navarro appreciates the poet for his ‘command 
of language, engaging wit, breadth of detail and scope, touching 
familiarity.’ (p. 131) Kenneth Lumpkin remarks that the poet ‘manages 
to blend not only cultural traditions but also the micro with the 
macro.’ (p.134). It should be noted positively that the collection of 
poems opens a new door for modern poetry. 

The poet with the help of his deep psychological insight and keen 
observation uses traditional and modern imagery in the poems. The 
poet has drawn themes from various fields; the titles are catchy and 
express the main themes well. This book presents a journey which 
starts from prayers to goddess Ganga then travels through various 
routes with ‘Dilemma’, ‘Shattered Dreams’, ‘Crisis’ but the poet 
decides to take ‘One Step Together’ to end ‘Grief’. ‘Memories’ take 
one back to the phase of “Tiny Tots’ where the world was full of 
‘Mangoes’, ‘Gifts’ in the ‘Lap of Nature’ and one finally finds a solace 
in ‘Liberation at Varanasi’. The book contains various ‘colours’ of life 
which will definitely be appreciated by the readers of different hues 
and tastes. The poet has put his heart and soul to present a new variety 
of poems whose purpose is not only to delight but to instruct as well. 
Thus, it will not be wrong to say the poems in The Door is Half Open 
exemplify that ‘a pen is mightier than a sword’. 


(Rashmi Jain is Assistant Professor of English, Ishwar Sharan PG College, University 
of Allahabad, Prayagraj. She has several papers and books to her credit. Email.: 
<rashmii.jain23@gmail.com>. This piece appeared in The Vedic Path (ISSN 0970-1443), 
LXXXVI, 1 & 2 (July-Sep/ Oct-Dec 2012), pp. 187-191, The Criterion: An International 
Journal in English (ISSN: 976-8165), XIX, III, 4(December 2012), pp. 1 - 6 and Creative 
Writing and Criticism (ISSN: 0975-2390), X, 2 (April 2013), pp. 126-129.) 
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Of Tradition, Nostalgia and Spiritualism 


Reena Sanasam 


usheel K Sharma’s poems are replete with soul searching themes. 

In a world shattered and poverty stricken with multitudes of 
shacks and shanties, and pollution, the Ganga becomes his succour 
and he relives it with all its splendour and vitality. 

In the Hindu mythology the Ganges is the most sacred river. It is 
a very popular river in India. The poem Ganga Mata — A Prayer by S 
K Sharma harps on the spirituality associated with the sacredness of 
the river Ganga. The spiritualism is so strong that he wants to totally 
commune his soul with the praise and beauty of Ganga: 

O Ganga maiya! 

Homage to thee. 

Accept my obeisance 

O Punyakirti (p. 1) 
The Hindu mindset, and the sacredness and the beauty of the river 
is the very theme he lurks in from time to time. The purity and the 
many lives thriving in and around the Ganga make the river the life 
source of the living and the non-living. Here, S K Sharma vehemently 
exhorts the river who has been a mother figure, nurturing the myriad 
lives in it, to be kind enough to bestow life in all its kindness, beauty 
and fervour. The spiritual aspect of the river becomes strong as he 
writes: 

I don’t want a kingship 

I don’t want a key to the treasure 


Allow me to have a haven 

By your feet, O Shailasuta! = (p. 2) 

S K Sharma evinces the nostalgia of a lost sublime heritage of the 
Ganga. In the bygone days, the river was different, but now it has 
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undergone a drastic change with human interventions and activities 
undertaken in the name of modernization: 

Iam told 

On the confluence, though vast 

No bathing ghat can be had 

You keep changing your appearances. 

Thousands you have ina day. 

Why do you do it, can any body say? _—(p. 2) 

Many activities which were hitherto not done and accepted have 
begun in the present time. Time changes and the river remains still 
and quiet, and never retaliates. The poet questions why she remains 
a blind and mute spectator to all the blunders in its course and to the 
surroundings of the sacredness and holiness. The poem reverberates 
with the mythical allusions associated with Ganga. The erstwhile glory 
of the river becomes alive when he calls the Ganga “O Amarapaga, O 
Purandara, O Sursari , O Bhagrirathi, O Tridhara, O Saritamvara”. The 
gait of the river, the goddess, the wisdom of the myth, the rejoice in the 
mere simple state of the river, all cannot be substituted by the projects 
for human welfare. The poet feels that all themes on the Ganga become 
perverted without the Pavani, Tarpani, Sudha, Tripathaga, Bhavayani, 
Bhagvatpadi. Like T.S Eliot in the Wasteland, he chants “Om Shanti , 
Shanti, Shanti” 

The allusions are apt as they lurk in the peace and tranquillity 
associated with the river Ganga that grieves modernisation. Here we 
find the poet dealing with only the regenerative aspect of water as 
a source of life. This theme is also there in the Wasteland where T.S 
Eliot deals with both the regenerative as well as the destructive nature 
of water. The herald of modernism in T.S Eliot too is associated with 
frustration, infertility and degeneration of mankind. These themes are 
also quite poignant in S K Sharma’s poems. 

In Spineless -II S K Sharma writes about his conscience that goes 
against the way of the world. The poet seems to be quite ironical with 
his own conscience that lapses with the flow of time. Here again, the 
frustration with the concept of modernisation is emphasised by the 
poet. His conscience is in the same predicament as is Hamlet’s in the 
Shakespearean tragedy of the same name. Shakespeare’s Hamlet too 
fails when it comes to understanding his conscience. He fails to take 
action against his father’s killers and feigns madness. Everything 
becomes disarrayed and he doesn’t seem capable of reacting to the 
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situations. These circumstances and dilemmas are quite synonymous 
with S K Sharma’s Spineless —II. His conscience stops short and there is 
no reason why it happens that way. 

In the poem Crisis S K Sharma delves into the problem of identity, 
segregation on the basis of class, creed, race and gender. He says 
he doesn’t need to wear different masks for different occasions as 
identity transcends borders, caste, creed and sex. In short, he harps on 
the theme of universal subconscious and peace of mind as an essential 
criterion for existence of every human being on the earth. 

The Shattered Dreams is about the fragmentation and the dubious 
nature of human dreams and reality. He describes the postmodern 
culture, where signs and reality merge into one. In short, the 
problems of the simulated world in which we live and the problems 
of destruction associated with it go hand in hand. He says dreams and 
reality were two entities in the past. Now, it has become one and in 
the future what would it be, troubles him. The poet has used a lot of 
metaphors and similes to bring home the ironical situation when signs 
and reality merged and also when dreams are shattered by violence, 
terrorism and power politics. He compares his temporal dreams to 
the world trade centre. The poet fears that terrorists will destroy his 
beautiful castle of dreams and he would be just like a political leader 
trying to collect information about the terrorists who destroyed a 
beautiful building. He says that he dreams to nurture the plants, the 
birds like a mother does for her siblings. The poet fears that his dream 
may be shattered. He has stopped talking to people; he doesn’t listen, 
and doesn’t watch. He is cautiously guarding his dream so that he can 
reveal it to the right person, and at the right place and time. 

The Vicious Circle is about a soldier uncle of the poet who goes to 
Basra to fight the World War II. The poet yearns to have his uniform 
and keep it as a memento. He ponders on the question whether his 
uncle went to fight the war for money to support his family or for the 
love of fighting a war. He craves to meet him and ask him stories of the 
war front. He yearns to touch him, feel his body odour and show him 
obeisance. There is a lot of similarity between this poem and the poem 
The Man He Killed by Thomas Hardy. The soldiers are not humans, 
they are just numbers and the opposing sides fight to earn their living: 

An olive green signal beckons me 

To tread his path 

I, too, have to earn bread for my family. —_(p. 18) 
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In Meditation, the poet again harps on the lack of peace and 
mediation on the part of the poet. The poet is not able to salvage as 
he is not able to meditate deep into the darkness of his life. He is 
perturbed and confesses that he failed to reach god. 

In Across the Lethe, the poet clings to the memories of the 
departed souls. The Sangam here is the epitome of degeneration and 
regeneration. It degenerates the mundane that remained with him for 
twenty years and makes him sick. As is always with human nature, 
after discarding it in the sangam, he yearns for its memory and keeps 
the empty vase as amomento. Then he craves to cross the Sangam and 
be united with his lost love. 

Inquisitiveness is about the inquisitiveness of the new generation 
children. The poet laments the younger generation’s precocious 
nature and their scientific temperament. In this poem, a girl child asks 
for DNA test to determine whether she is the real sister of her brother. 
This shows that we live in a matter-of-fact age. There is lack of love 
and trust amongst siblings and parents. 

In In the Lap of Nature, the poet re-enlivens the mysticism of nature 
sans demystifying it with modern science. He defies gravity to kiss 
his beloved on the forehead. He sees the moon in his beloved’s eye 
and enjoys the lake, the China Peak and the starry night without 
ever reasoning it out. The poet in him makes the poet see things 
from a poetic angle even as science has reasoned out and explained 
everything scientifically. 

In Saviour, the spiritual fervour is vehement as he narrates on how 
he has been protected by some unknown forces as he ventures high up 
in the sky amidst the clouds. The eagle who tries to kill and pull him 
down goes down in a gyrating movement and he remains unharmed. 
He has a strong feeling that a positive aura envelopes him and protects 
him from any evil. He has a strong faith like the one superstitious 
people have in their gods. These gods here may be explained as the 
positive energy the poet has stored since his childhood. The trust, 
love, affection, wisdom and beauty he has imbibed from his tradition 
and ancestry. 

Poverty: Some Scenes is about the issue of poverty. The poet presents 
an ironical and sarcastic view of the poverty alleviation programmes 
and schemes. Poverty is a popular topic amongst intellectual circles. 
The data provided by the specified agencies are inaccurate as the poet 
and the rest of the people see poverty everywhere. The poet says: 
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I have seen her hiding 

Under the plate full of edibles in a party 

And under the lavish dress at a wedding 

And under the plastic paint 

In a newly constructed house. (p. 36) 

Memories is about the poet’s nostalgia of the past that is about 
his children and his wife. He says he has changed his bed but the 
memories linger. He changed the old bed on which he played with his 
sons. He changed the bed where his son had soiled at night and the 
mattress of which his wife used to change without any grudges but in 
spite of doing all this he is unable to forget their memories. 

The poem, Mangoes, tells about Hindu beliefs and practices 
associated with mangoes. The regenerative and healing power of 
mangoes is narrated here. The poet says that a mango tree carries 
the whole of civilization in it. The Hindus put mango leaves at their 
doors and offer mango samidha to god havan. Not only the living, even 
the dead too is considered sacred and regenerative. The poet says the 
mango stone cures stomach disorders and when it grows, it gives 
shades to the cows, its calves and even to the new-born baby of the 
cowherd. 

Struggle has also a lot of regenerative elements as found enshrined 
in the Hindu beliefs. Here the poet philosophises on the cycle of life 
and death. Death is inevitable, he says echoing the Bible (Genesis 3:19): 
"Dust thou art;/ And unto dust shalt thou return." (p. 45) 

He says that the bone supports the weak flesh, and advises it to 
be strong and carry the child with its support. When the body dies 
the flesh gets burnt faster compared to the bones and the separation 
is severe. 

Agony is about a gang rape. Here the poet delves deep into the 
psychological trauma and pain a rape victim has to undergo through. 
He uses a lot of similes here to bring home the predicament vividly. 
He questions the injustice by trying to retrace the lineage of injustice 
since a long time. He says the rape victim is so helpless and likens it 
to the death of the only son killed in Kargil war. He becomes ironical 
when he says: “Saraswati does not oblige. / She is busy riding a golden 
peacock.” (p. 47) He also has some regrets about our religious texts. 
He reiterates the predicament of Draupadi by writing: 

Like Dharmaraja and Dhananjaya 

Remained unbudged 
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When Draupadi cried for help (p. 47) 

From Left to Right is about the poet's nostalgia of the past of his town. 
From time to time, he reiterates the activity at the confluence where 
the holy rivers meet. The poet harps on the theme of regeneration and 
degeneration here: 

The living too behave 

Like the dead 

Sweating, bathing and breeding profusely (p. 51) 

Swan Song is about science and development. The poet and his family 
like any other family is keen on science and technology research. 
The poet says he spent many years on developing an aeroplane so 
as to reach nearer his god on the Mount Kailash. He says science 
and technology is a difficult subject. There is a lot of time spent on 
research, then rejection and acceptance of papers, and after all these 
ups and downs technology is again not reliable. His dream aeroplane 
came and hit his hut. The poet says everything is burnt but his dream 
to make India proud still remains in his heart. He says that he wants to 
help the poor, the naked, the homeless and the downtrodden. 

Mirage is about the modern age of science and technology. The 
poet says that sitting in an aeroplane he can go and see the abode 
of gods. At first, he is reluctant to fly till the moon and risk his life 
even though he is excited about flying in a flight like other people. 
Somebody jokes that flying in an old flight with an old pilot will 
directly land on the moon. Then, later on, the host consoles him: 

Accidental and medical insurances are free 

To all the travellers - your families won’t suffer 

This brittle body is of no use 

In the company of gods. — (p. 54) 

The poet being a religious person is filled with scruples and decides to 
fly and take risks. He feels happy that even if he dies his soul will be 
with gods. The brittle body and his body odour have to be separated 
from his soul at the end when he joins eternity. At the end of the poem, 
the poet shows his rejoicing and welcoming of technology as it gives 
comfort and quenches the thirst of many an enthusiast like him. 

Nithari and Beyond tells about the filthy and the barbaric nature of 
Nithari killings and other crimes which tear the poet’s heart. The poet 
is too disgusted with some of the killings and evil practices in India. 
This poem reminds of the Second Coming by W.B Yeats in which he says 
the gyres spiral away and the centre can no longer pull the widening 
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gyres. Things fall apart and the centre cannot hold but lament. Nithari 
is a village near Noida on the outskirts of the national capital. Nithari 
had experienced a horrifying and barbaric episode of serial rape cum 
killing during 2005. Around 16 women and children were raped and 
killed and their mutilated bodies were dumped in a drain behind 
a house in Nithari. He tells Yaksha that India is not only the snow- 
capped peaks or the fruit laden garden. It is not only the well-dressed 
dancing troupes or the professors discoursing on life after death. 
Neither is it the multi-storeyed building nor the young medicants 
blowing conch in honour of gods. The poet says that his house is 
in the place where the skulls of the young children are found in the 
drain behind the house. He says his house is in the place where the 
mutilated organs of children are found. It is the place where foetuses 
are removed in the clinics on the highway, it is the place where father 
doesn’t take care of their children, and it is the place where parents 
are beaten by their children and a place where teachers are beaten by 
their students. The poet tells Yaksha to come and find him singing in 
this place called India. 

The Gift too shows the spiritual and religious nature of the poet. 
The poet exhorts here that we, human beings, have a tendency to take 
everything for granted. We see the cows, the trees and the crops which 
actually contribute towards our survival but never delve deep into 
give them gratitude. Rather, we aspire for new things and forget them 
which actually provide us food, shelter and clothing. It shames the poet 
to see that for meeting our requirement, we are separating the cow 
from its calf. He, here, tends to defy the food chain system in nature 
which shows domination and suppression of the animal kingdom. 

For a Bride who thinks of Suicide is also about a pertinent issue 
still facing India. It’s about bride burning for dowry and also about 
abetment of bride suicides. The poet says this for the bride: “She is 
a flute to be played on/ She is a harmonium to produce a rhythm.” 
(p. 60) He says that brides carry our tradition by perpetuating our 
lineage. They synthesize discords and bring harmony. So, burning a 
bride for dowry desanctifies our culture, tradition and religion. 

A Poem for my Country talks about the patriotic side of the poet. The 
poet says that he is an Indian and he is very strong about it. He talks 
about co-existence, poverty, hungry farmers, destitute mother, metro 
rail, sky scrapers, space shuttles, etc. He sometimes laughs, sometimes 
stifles and sometimes chokes at the myriad themes and experiences: 
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“T call my country my motherland/ And not my fatherland/ I don’t 
know, why.” (p. 63). 

In River, the poet sees beauty in nature and tries to coin beautiful 
metaphors and similes. He derives beautiful poems from the river, the 
crops, the fruits, the hippos sucking milk, the elephants quenching 
their thirst, the deer running into the forest, and the peacocks dancing 
by the river. Then suddenly his poems and metaphors and similes 
stop short as he sees the cruelty in nature. He sees the lion washing 
his face and roaring, scaring the beautiful deer and also the crocodiles 
waiting to drag the thirsty elephants as they raise the trunks in the 
scorching heat be. Then, starts the dharmayuddha between the poet and 
the poem. Then his beautiful poem remains incomplete: “The river 
flows into the sea./ Before late, the metaphor will swell into an epic.” 
(p. 66) 

In this way, the river becomes a metaphor of life which continues 
and flows into the sea in spite of many beautiful and ugly experiences 
and also through many darks and lights in its course. Nevertheless, 
life continues through all the ups and downs as we all are plaint beings 
as is rightly said by Keki N. Daruwalla in his poem, the Ruminations. 
This poem is also reminiscent of the Brook by Alfred Lord Tennyson 
where he says, “For men may come and men may go,/But I go on for 
ever.” 

Yama is about death. The poet seems wearied seeking love in the 
eyes of his beloved. He is tired of loneliness in the land of heterogeneous 
people. He says that he dreams of having a boat ride with the birds 
near the ghats. He perceives death as coming to him when he is at the 
feet of the deity weeping and searching for music in her eyes. He says 
death is near as he hears the gong, the wood, and the ripples. At the end, 
he chants Om shanti, shanti, shanti. This is one of the recurring lines in 
his poems and this clearly shows that he is searching for peace and 
spiritual tranquillity. 

Heavenly Love is a spiritual poem too. The poet loves god and 
this theme is also manifested in many of his poems. In this poem 
he sees god as ethically neutral. In this poem, the poet receives one 
envelope from god which is symbolical of the world we live in. As 
is often mentioned, here also he sees beauty in this world in spite 
of the cruelties and believes in the fair work of nature, like William 
Wordsworth. S K Sharma is a nature poet, like Wordsworth. This poem 
reminds me of Wordsworth’s lines in Lines Written in Early Spring: 
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To her fair works did Nature link 

The human soul that through me ran; 

And much it grieved my heart to think 

What man has made of man. (Il. 5-8) 

In O Beloved, he preaches eternal love. According to the poet, love is 
something skin deep and unconditional. Like Shakespeare’s “Seven 
Ages of Man”, the beauty will fade away as man passes through the 
seven stages of life. He says that the beautiful smile will fade, the 
dark hair will turn silvery white, the gentle voice will turn hoarse, 
and the glittering tears will lose its lustre. He says he loves her lady 
love because she has been created by god and is a perennial source of 
eternal love. 

In “Democracy: Old and New” he questions whether democracy 
has ever been there. He says: “In the beginning is my end.” (p. 70) 
The poet is much perturbed with the terror manifested everywhere 
in the world. He wants the beautiful tenets of democracy to prevail 
everywhere. The poet laments: 

‘Fraternity’ is a foul word. 

Dreams become day-dreams 

Promises sound hollow. _(p. 71) 

“Granny” is about a god fearing and devout Hindu grandmother. 
It also portrays tradition and modernity between two generations. 
The grandmother doesn’t like modernisation as she believes in her 
god Krishna: “I give him butter/ And he plays his flute for me. I’m 
happy.” (p. 75) She doesn’t want knee replacement, and refuses to go to 
foreign country along with the poet-persona even though, she is blind. 
She remains praying in front of Ganesha and prays for her grandson's 
welfare. Then she dies in a corner of the poet’s ancestral house. Implicit 
in this poem is the nostalgia of the poet’s ancestry and lineage. It’s the 
clash between modernity and roots. The poet ends the poem with this 
line: “The dreams are not the visions.” (p. 76) 

“Liberation at Varanasi’ commemorates the spirituality and 
nostalgia of the poet. He says he doesn’t find faith, love and democracy 
in foreign countries. He says he loves the bull who stares at him, 
the boatman who beckons him and the calm water of the Ganges in 
Varanasi. He has a lot of love of this place that everything around is 
brimming with nostalgia unlike his experience in foreign country. He 
says he loves 

The enthralling shouts, ‘Har har Gange’ 
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The exuberant dance, ‘Har har Mahadev’ 

The melodious violin, ‘Jai Bhole Ki’ —(p. 91) 
He also says he loves: “To have my fill with/ Idlis, kachauri, halwa and 
puri.” (p. 91) The poet says that when the world can survive through 
penury, through pestilences, through discrimination, through 
ravages, through pollution, why he cannot survive by meditation by 
‘shivoham.’ 


(Reena Sanasam is Associate Professor of English, Dept of Humanities, National 
Institute of Technology, Silchar. Her areas of interest include Women’s Writing in 
India, Feminist Theories and Literature, Postcolonial Literature, Cultural Studies 
and ELT etc. She has numerous articles to her credit. Email: reena_sanasam@yahoo. 
com. This piece first appeared in Spectrum (ISSN 2319-6076), I, i(Jan —Feb 2013), pp. 
216-222.) 
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Myriads of Experiences 


Ritika Singh 


he collecting of 52 poems by Susheel Kumar Sharma gives an 

insight into the personal, the public and the social and altogether 
offers a myriad of experiences to the reader. Some poems touch you; 
some make you smile while some pull you into contemplation. The 
brilliance of the writer lies in weaving all this with a thread of Hindu 
culture which comes to the fore in some poems. 

Like Chinua Achebe in “Things Fall Apart”, the poet sprinkles 
his poems with his language to highlight a sense of belonging. The 
first poem, “Ganga Mata - A Prayer” is full of shlokas and Hindi 
words which augment the poem. It is structurally important as it 
becomes a metaphor for most of us who begin our day with a prayer 
like the book begins with a prayer before it embarks on the journey 
towards the rest of the 51 poems. “Ganga Mata” is also an insight 
into the poet’s personal/ cultural background turned into a universal 
plea: 


I want the world 

To be rid of corruption. 

I want the world 

To be rid of pollution. 

I want the world 

To be rid of degeneration. 


I want the world 

To be a home for all 

I want the world 

To be a wonder for all. (“Ganga Mata- A Prayer”, p. 5) 


The second poem “Spineless” is amongst my favourites. The many 
metaphors for one’s conscience is a visual stimulation. It combines 
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wit, humour and sarcasm with a tone of seriousness and becomes 
relatable. The poem then is an insight into the white, the black and 
the grey areas of our conscience and beautifully captures it in the 
simplicity of its language. 

My conscience 

Is like my vintage car 

That refuses to move 

At the appointed hour. (“Spineless — II”, p. 10) 

The poems also can mean different things to different people. The 
talent of the poet lies in producing multiple effects by a single piece 
of his ink and imagination and taking full advantage of subjectivity 
of poetry. While poems like these let you look inwards, others make 
you face the brutal reality of the outward world. “Poverty- Some 
Scenes” depicts the hunger of the poverty-stricken people and the 
police forcing them away to put a blanket over -- one of the biggest 
problems of India. The poem offers a visual description of the desire 
for food in the eyes of the deprived and beautifully describes that ‘[t] 
he encounter with poverty/ [i]s most disturbing...’ (p. 35) 

There is also a poem on the Nithari case that rocked the nation in 
2005 and 2006. ‘Blood’ ‘mutilated organs of the young’ and graphic 
imagery of the poem grips the reader with the sheer brutality of the 
incident. “For a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide” conveys a social message 
and invokes my respect as a woman. The gender bias of society, the 
dowry cases where ‘young brides’, ‘lovely brides’ are burnt to death, 
the cases of female infanticides, are still a part of ‘India Shining’ from 
the ambers of the ashes of these burnt brides. Another reality of India 
conveyed with a heart rendering description. Yet the poem ends with 
a message: 

Brides are the carriers of tradition 

Brides are the need of civilization 

Brides are the solace of bleeding hearts 

Not to be trampled and kicked 

But to be embalmed with care. 

(“For a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide”, p. 61) 

And aptly substantiates that “Hope is the Last Thing to Be Lost’. 
Another poem questions the glorified deaths of soldiers who enter 
war not as human beings but mere numbers “Why did my uncle go to 
Basra...” (p. 18) infused with the sense of responsibility that must stir 
inside the heart of a patriarch or any man who is a sole breadwinner 
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of his family. The background of a war reminds me of the poems of 
Siegfried Sassoon who too dealt with realities of war. 

There are questions raised by the poems. Questions on the ‘I’ of 
the self, the probing of identity, the inner self with streaks of black, 
and questions on dreams, love, democracy, and almost everything. 
“A Poem for My Country” raises the question of the self belonging 
to a nation: the national identity of the self. “Am I an Indian and my 
country India?” then moves one to a witty attachment of the self with 
the nation. The doubts regarding death are dealt with in “Yama”. 

Then there are some poems that depict a happier mood and a 
sense of belonging to a family and a native land. “Granny” is about the 
nostalgia of the past, of the “ancestral house in the ancestral street” (p. 
75), of the time spent with a generation that’s no more. “O Beloved” 
traces the transience of beauty like that also dealt with by Keats and 
the lover explores his reasons for his love. It is a platonic love that 
leads to the Divine love of God and the appreciation of the beauty of 
the beloved is because it is a work of God himself and highlights the 
theme of nature as art of God. The love of the beloved is a ladder to 
the love of God. “Relationships on a Holiday” perhaps deals with the 
relationships that are a part of us, of the everyday. The letter perhaps 
from a lover reminds the poet of Sunday and an escape from the 
monotony of everyday and a chance to ‘make love’ or a sense of ease 
and liberation enwraps the poem. 

Also, there is the reflexive view of the process of aging, its doubts, 
concerns and the final acceptance of death. “Vanity” is a brilliant poem 
about the insecurities of growing old, of frantically trying to hold onto 
time, to reverse the wrinkles and the grey hair. The vivid image of 
the ‘skin hanging lose’, ‘silver grey hair’, paint the battle with age 
and ends with a strong, rebellious belief that “I’ll defy nature”. The 
Journey through all these experiences with a “Purgation” leads to 
‘Hope’ and a final “Liberation at Varanasi”. It structurally completes 
the book that started with a prayer to end in liberation. 

The poems are not mere fragments of a poet’s brilliance but take 
the reader on a journey to many realms of his inner self and the social, 
political and the public! 

A great work indeed. 

(Young scholar Ritika Singh started an ezine devoted to reviewing books of all sorts. 


This piece first appeared at: http://the-vault.co.cc/a/review-the-door-is-half-open) 
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Honest Assessment of Life 


Roy Robert De Vos 


SGisnee! Kumar Sharma’s latest collection is in equal parts a deeply 
personal odyssey and a beseeching lament of the current state of 
India. It opens appropriately with a prayer, a prayer in the form of 
a poem — “Ganga Mata”, dedicated to the eternal spirit which flows 
through the river Ganges, the epitome of Indian history, social class, 
mores and the essential life blood of the nation. This poem is in itself 
an independent stand-alone work of all-encompassing depth; creating 
a vision of a powerful, energetic and unstoppable force constantly 
underlying every action and thought. The images and customs 
associated with the Ganges are vividly brought alive in the reader’s 
mind as the poet implores the spirit of the river to acknowledge him 
and his personal psychological yearning to become whole, as one with 
the ancient soul of the river and so also with the soul of the Indian 
nation. 

I want a small moorage 

In an island created by you. 

Allow me to have my way, O Suranadi! 

Grant me my wish, O Girija! 
The almost primal yearning for the pure spirit of the river to be 
unleashed from the chains of modern development is echoed in the 
disgust for the dissolute society which controls the commerce of 
modern-day India. 

Who has put you in chains, O Amarapaga! 

Who has stopped your flow, O Purandara! 

Who has dumped his waste in you, O Sursari! 


Who has diverted your way, O Bhagirathi! 
Why have you accepted it all, O Tridhara? 
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And then he asks the unanswerable question: 

How have you tolerated it all, O Saritamvara? 
And this is the crux of the matter; how has India managed to survive the 
transition from being the source of spiritual philosophy, architecture, 
music, poetry and tolerance and yet still function with self-respect in 
a world alien to those original values? He goes on: 

What is the use 

Of my education -- 

This engineering 

medicine 

agriculture 

law 

mathematics 

botany 

physics ... 

If I don’t have my Vishnupadi? 
How can he live in the absence of the underlying supportive spirit 
of the eternal river, which is more than simply a waterway? It is 
that which is embodied with and has become the repository of the 
outpouring emotions of thousands of years and millions of people. It 
seems impossible, but in the same way that the Ganges has survived, 
battered, polluted and abused, so must he and so must India. 

From Kolkata to Gangotri 

Just one scene — 

Poverty, squalor, dirt, sloth and melancholy. 

Everyone is weeping bitterly. 

Everyone is crying hoarsely. 

Everyone is worried knowingly. 


No one has a solution! 
Yes, India is one! 


United we stand, 
Divided we fall. 


One voice 
Ganga is ours — 
Release Ganga — 
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Gange tav darshanan muktih 

Har har Gange, 

Har har Gange. 

This intense emotional exploration sets the tone for the rest of the 
collection in which personal conflicts and fears are aligned to the 
fraught situation of a national culture which is sometimes like a 
mother and sometimes like a thief. In “Spineless — II” he expresses 
this disconsolate regret that what should be firm and solid is actually 
not so but is rather a fearful and timid thing: 

My conscience 

Is like my vintage car 

That refuses to move 

At the appointed hour. 

And then in “Crisis” he reinforces his rejection of the social 
expectations of those of his status and class and realizes that his 
introspection has developed a disenchantment within himself of the 
undercurrents of intrigues of his peers. This introspection though, 
does not prevent him from sharp and insightful observation of 
his physical world and fellow neighbours and expressing these 
observations in language which instantly creates a sense of the 
moment, drawing one into his mind and experiencing his same 
emotional turmoil. 

What is most striking in this collection of work is Professor 
Sharma’s lack of privacy in describing his emotional states and in 
some way this work is a confession; an assessment of a life lived as 
well as could be in a country of vastly differing lifestyles and in a 
time of political upheaval and uncertainty. This honesty extends to 
his interactions with his family; his relationship with his uncle and 
son, both of whom were victims of war; the uncle indirectly and 
the son directly and is examined and dissected in a courageous and 
sometimes brutal fashion. 

The tide will turn and 

The full moon will rise. 

He will jump from the window 

To fathom a new image 

Or a new grief. 

That is not the end of the world. 
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Even though he allows us to see that at times there is an element of a 
lacklustre emptiness, a feeling of ennui and lack of direction, he still 
has the capacity to continue writing and exploring his inner being. 
This is especially so in the poems “Camouflage” and “Dwellings”, 
where he laments that: 

The tree of money sheds its leaves 

For Autumn had come 

But Spring could not 

Locate my home. 

Laden with colourful leaves 

Hope passed by like a stranger on the road. 

I salt my breakfast with tears 

That ooze on the peeling of memories 

When the butter of praise 


Fails to soothe me 

I go out to the arms of downstream 

Where I drown in eternal sleep 

To awake floating on a fresh dream. 
Susheel’s work has the marvellous capacity of immediacy, one feels 
involved and completely caught up in the narrative and this is 
intensely felt in the poem “Poverty: Some Scenes”. I feel this piece and 
also “For a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide” are exceptionally important 
commentaries on the tragedy of the poor and the conflict of traditional 
life in the fast paced western style society which is enveloping Indian 
cities today. Interspersed among these are works which are at times 
harrowing in their blinding candour ... “A Wish”, “Passing By” and 
then we are charmed by “Granny”: 

Today I’ve seen a brick come out of the wall 

In the ancestral house in the ancestral street. 

I tried to fix it without cement but it came out — 

I somehow saved my foot from being hurt. 

Twenty years ago my granny would not have let 

The wall go unrepaired .... 
There is much beauty in this collection and also much tragedy. And in 
this Susheel Sharma has succeeded; firstly, to portray the tragedy of 
poverty with compassion and understanding and secondly to portray 
the beauty in the form of human emotions, striving to understand our 
state of being in this often confusing and difficult place in which we 
are born and grow. 
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The glossary of terminology, names and phrases is an excellent 
addition. As Professor Sharma explains: “Words convey ideas 
imbued with cultural significance which is mostly lost in translation” 
the glossary fulfils its purpose of translating and describing Hindu 
mythology, ritual and culture in a way which enriches the readings. 

This is a wonderfully crafted collection; the language is beautifully 
descriptive, to the extent that one almost feels the hot, dusty road and 
sees the orange ball of the sun floating above the endless Ganges. 
Yet the emotional upheavals, the triumphs, the churning of human 
endeavour, leave one at the same time despairing and uplifted. It has 
been a privilege to read and comment on this collection. 


(Roy Robert de Vos lives in Cape Town (South Africa). He is a contributor to the 
Scientific and Medical Network, an independent educational charity that explores 
the intersection of science, philosophy and spirituality, based in the UK. He is the 
founder of “The Occasional Poets’ Salon” on Facebook which hosts the work of an 
international group of poets. This piece first appeared in the Afterwords section of 
Susheel Kumar Sharma’s The Door is Half Open, pp. 109-113.) 
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Confessional, Autobiographical and 
Devotional Poetry 


Sandeep Kumar Gupta 


usheel Kumar Sharma has become a very prominent signature 
belonging to this phase of Indian English poetry. He is popular 
for his research articles on Shakespeare, Milton, Dr. Johnson, Bernard 
Shaw, Yeats, Lawrence, George Orwell, Tagore, Bhabani Bhattacharya 
etc. His collection of poems The Door is Half Open drew praise from 
different corners of the world. The present collection of poems is a 
wealth of material and a treasury of the spoken word that represents 
a necessity. Most of the poems are confessional, autobiographical and, 
devotional. Sharma displays sound knowledge of Indian tradition, 
culture, and Indian philosophy in the collection. He has great respect 
for the river Ganga. He regards Ganga a sacred river. The Door is Half 
Open opens with the poem Ganga Mata — A Prayer. In it, he calls the 
Ganga Mokshadayini and Papamochini. 
He does not wish for worldly wealth. He wants to have a dip in 
the Ganga for ever: 
I don’t want a kingship 
I don’t want a key to the treasure 
I don’t want a visa to the moon 
I just want to a dive and die by you. (Ganga Mata — A Prayer) 
Susheel Kumar Sharma uses simple words which are at his command. 
He writes in a conversational tone. In the poem Dilemma, he narrated 
the story of his grandpa from whom he heard various stories from 
classical epics: 
People hated my grandpa 
For he held his head high. 
But, he narrated me wonderful stories 
From various sources — 
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The Mahabharata. the Ramayana. 

The Iliad, the Bible 

This village and that city. (Dilemma) 
Susheel Kumar Sharma is a social poet. He knows that brides are 
burnt in India for dowry and many other reasons. Sometimes they are 
regarded child breeding machines. He wishes: 

Decked brides should live — not lay 

Their necks on railway tracks for the superfast trains 

Like the desperate young men do 

To show their alienation (For a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide) 
He calls bride a symbol of tradition and civilization. In the poem For a 
Bride Who Thinks of Suicide, he says: 

Brides are the carriers of tradition 

Brides are the need of the civilization. 

Brides are the solace of bleeding hearts 

Not to be trampled and kicked 

But to be embalmed with care. 

(For A Bride Who Thinks of Suicide) 

Susheel Kumar Sharma is very much shocked to see poverty in Indian 
society. The poem Poverty: Some Scenes is a picture of the life of the 
poet. It is a kind of confessional poem which encounters with poverty. 
Like Bhabani Bhattacharya, he shows the picture of destitute, down 
trodden, and the beggars. He regards poverty a curse to the society. 
Here he personifies poverty. 

I have befriended her 

And have assigned her a corner 

In my room near a window 

She may run away 

Through the window - if she is free. (Poverty : Some Scenes) 
Susheel Kumar Sharma displays a sympathetic understanding of 
serious matters such as grief, poverty and struggle. He finds modern 
men in the state of dilemma. Forhim —Itis better to travel hopefully than 
to arrive. In the poem, Hope Is the Last Thing To Be Lost, he emphasizes 
the need to balance between hopelessness and hopefulness. But going 
on road looking forward with hope is the real challenge: 

Hope gives me courage 

To enter the gates of Heaven 

Where I have to face God 

To accept my retribution (Hope Is The Last Thing To be Lost) 
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The poet has painted the real picture of India. India is a country 
of various faiths, various languages. People of different races live here 
peacefully: 

Believers of various faiths 

Users of so many tongues 

Eaters of countless varieties of food 

Dwell here in infinitum. (A Poem for My Country) 

The poet regards Varanasi, a city fit for liberation. Through the poem 
Liberation At Varanasi, he describes the feeling of pilgrims from across 
the country, praying to Lord Shiva to whom this city is dedicated. 

Thus, the themes and images of Sharma’s poetry are closely 
related to his convictions about the nature of modern civilization. 
A critical study of Sharma’s poetry makes us perceive a deep rooted 
Indian sensibility in his poems. Being an Indian it was natural to him 
to introduce traditional beliefs of his native land. Susheel Kumar 
Sharma gives ample importance to the river Ganga. 

First, Sharma’s view of life is existential, and secondly, it is 
religious. His work has the wonderful capacity of immediacy. He has 
a good narrative technique. There is a beauty along with tragedy in 
this collection. He uses proper words at proper place. Susheel Sharma 
says: “Words convey ideas imbued with culture significance which is 
mostly lost in translation.” The layout of the poems is well organized; 
the poems make the reader contemplate and create the feeling to read 
them again. 


(This piece by Sandeep Kumar Gupta was earlier published in Sublime Tradition, Vol. 
V, 2012, pp. 4-6. Currently, Dr Gupta is Assistant Professor of English, Government 
Degree College, Bhojpur, Moradabad, U. P. He may be reached at <skguptagdc@ 
gmail.com>.) 
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Revering the Environment 


Shamenaz Bano 


Gees defines poetry as an art of producing pleasure by just 
expression of imaginative thoughts and feelings in metrical 
language. This is reflected by Susheel Kumar Sharma’s poems in his 
second collection, The Door is Half Open, which has appeared after 
thirteen years. Much water has flown in the Ganges since 1999, the 
year in which the first collection of his poems, From the Core Within, 
appeared. The 52 poems in the volume are based on many themes like 
religious, social, cultural, and political and economic and personal 
history. The first poem in the collection is ‘Ganga Mata — A Prayer’ is 
the poet's tribute to the river Ganga, a goddess in Hindu culture. The 
verses in Sanskrit are interspersed here and there in the poem. They 
act like a curtain does in a drama. 


Swargarohanvaijayanti bhavatim bhagirathi prathaye 

Namo Gange mahottunge Trivikrama-padodbhave 

Jai Shambhu -shirahsansthe Mandakini namo’stu te (p. 2) 

The scene changes with every chanting of the verses in Sanskrit 
and the tenor of the poem goes along with it. Thus, there are ten 
scenes in the poem. One can find several pilgrims reciting Sanskrit 
verses in praise of the Ganges before and after their bathing and while 
performing religious ablutions on her banks almost round the clock. 
At important Ganga-Ghats Ganga-Arti is also held where such verses 
are often recited. In almost all these cases verses from at least two 
sources have been mentioned by the poet. This shows that the poet is 
imagining that at least two devotees are present on the ghat/ banks. 
The Ganges is one of the mightiest rivers of the world and on its banks 
are situated the oldest cities of the world. The river has been a witness 
of the rise and fall of various empires and also of civilisations. But 
Susheel’s main concern is with reverential aspects of the river even 
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though he might be lamenting the present condition of the river like 
an environmentalist. Taking the help of Hindu mythology, he has 
beautifully articulated his feelings in the form of a tribute. While 
praying to the river, he has addressed her with 48 names where each 
name has some literary, cultural, geographical, mythological, historical 
or some other significance. Like a devout Hindu the narrator of the 
poem expresses his wish to live and die by the river so that he goes to 
heaven after his death. He says: 

I just want to live and die by you 

Allow me to have a haven 

By your feet, O Shailasuta! 

My ears are eager to listen 

Evamastu uttered by you. 

Grant me my wish, O Samudra-Mahishi! (p. 2) 
In asking for such a wish he has portrayed his deep regard for the river 
Ganga which is not only considered to be holy in India but is also the 
life line of the great north Indian plain. There are two more religious 
poems in the collection viz. ‘Liberation at Varanasi’ and ‘Yama’ based 
on Hindu mythology. To help the reader unfamiliar with Sanskrit 
or Hindu religion and culture a detailed ‘Glossary’ running into 18 
pages has also been appended by the poet. It explains not only the 
verses and words in Sanskrit but also words like brahmins, chapati, 
idli, naga, sangam, Varanasi etc arranged in an alphabetical order. 
The best way to enjoy Susheel’s poems is to understand his cultural 
context by going through the glossary first and become familiar with 
his environs and again refer to the Glossary while reading the poems. 

The second poem in the collection is titled ‘Spineless-II’; ‘Spineless’ 
was the first poem in the first collection of the poet, From the Core Within 
(New Delhi: Creative, 1999, ISBN: 81-85231-27-3). Seeing the structure 
and titles of these poems it can safely be presumed that Susheel is still 
struggling to define ‘conscience’. Apparently there is no connection 
between the first two poems of the collection under discussion. But 
once the reader closes the book and meditates the connection appears 
in a flash. Those who matter cannot take any decision about Ganga’s 
plight because they are not listening to the voice of their conscience. 
They are spineless people — sometimes they start exploiting the 
Ganges as a natural resource to produce electricity or to irrigate fields 
in search of development. At others they are swayed by their religious 
and cultural sentiments and shelve the highly technical, costly and 
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adventurous projects without caring for the harm already done by the 
launching of such projects. 

The poet describes our inner voice, conscience, which dissuades 
human beings from committing wrong deeds. The poet has used 
different symbols like a pen, cat, pudding, cautious drive, old father, 
vintage car, electric bulb, dew drops, new tyre, computer screen, 
pigeon chicken and aeroplane to describe the indescribable like the 
conscience. All these are the innovative similes. Poems like ‘Swan 
Song’, ‘Mirage’, ‘Gifts’ and ‘Contemplation’ are also symbolic in 
nature. It can safely be concluded that unless different symbols used 
by the poet are not decoded his feelings and thinking cannot be 
deciphered. 

The poem ‘From Left to Right’ expresses poet's feelings towards 
his city, Allahabad. He has tried to describe its spiritual and historical 
aspects. Not only this, he has also highlighted the transition which is 
taking place in the town and making it into a city. In ‘Vicious Circle’ 
the narrator is dealing with the family of soldiers who leave their 
family and also their country to go to other land to fight as they have 
been ordered to do so. Their family is left to lament because in many 
cases they don’t return as they die in the battlefield and leave their 
family in mourning. In ‘Racist Attack’, he highlights a grave issue of 
international importance, racial discrimination, which is prevalent in 
this world. 

There are some poems based on social problems i.e., ‘Poverty: 
Some Scenes’, ‘Nithari and Beyond’, ‘For a Bride who thinks of 
Suicide’, ‘Struggle’ and ‘Democracy: Old and New’ describing various 
problems existing in the society. By highlighting these problems 
the poet is in line with Plato’s opinion: ‘poetry and literature are 
inextricably tied up with the values and ideologies of culture as a 
whole; art is not separate from the socio-political sphere.’ 

Some other poems are based on literary world but on different 
subjects. The poem ‘Grief’ is a reflection on the nature, temperament 
and attitude of the poets as the following lines indicate: 

It is useless to 

Wipe the tears of a poet 

He is lonely forever. (p. 21) 

In this manner Susheel is trying to tell about the loneliness of the 
poets who create their own world in their compositions. The poem 
‘String’ details the eagerness for creativity in the field of writing. The 
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poem ‘Across the Lethe’ is about the memory of somebody who was 
very close to the poet and whose ashes he has immersed into Sangam. 
Although the narrator immersed the ashes twenty years back but the 
memory of the person still haunts him all the time and he is not able 
to forget him/her/them. 

In the poem ‘Inquisitiveness’ the narrator talks about the 
inquisitive nature of his son and daughter and in ‘Tiny Tots’, he 
expresses his views to become young. In ‘Vanity’, he tells us about 
the strange and unique kind of desire of an old man who is weak and 
sick but does not want to die and wishes to live for some more years: 

I don’t want to die unsung. 

I don’t want to die unheard. 

I don’t want to die weak. —(p. 32) 

There are some poems which are based onthe note of hope, optimism and 
positivity like, ‘Dwellings’, ‘Vanity’, ‘Hope is the Last Thing to Be Lost.’ 
Then there are some others based on despair, solitude and dejection viz. 
‘Agony’, ‘A Wish’, ‘Bludgeoning of Chance’ and ‘Handcuffed.’ Some of 
the poems like ‘Crisis’, ‘Camouflage’ and ‘Grief’ are satires on various 
aspects of life. Many poems in the collection like ‘Strings’, ‘Meditation’, 
‘Masquerade’, ‘Relationships on a Holiday’, ‘Shattered Dreams’, 
‘Routine’, ‘Reasons’ and ‘One Step Together’ are written in subjective 
manner. ‘At the Hospital’ is a poem which reflects the experience one 
undergoes in a hospital. In the poems like ‘Heavenly Love’ and ‘O 
Beloved’ Susheel has laid stress on Platonic love. Then there is also love 
for motherland reflected in ‘A Poem for My Country.’ There are some 
poems based on nature viz. ‘In the Lap of Nature’, ‘Gopalpur on Sea’, 
‘River’, ‘Colours’ which show that the poet derives his inspiration and 
motivation from nature poets like Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley and 
Yeats. The poem ‘Mangoes’ describes the importance of a mango tree in 
the customs and the rituals of Hindu religion. 

Many poems in the collection are written in free verse. The poet 
has tried to show his innermost feelings on many issues related to 
our existence and survival on this universe and has dealt successfully 
with some religious, social, cultural, and emotional themes in the 
book. There are clear evidences of his being inspired by Hindu 
mythology, religion and culture. All these poems are also reflections 
of his intellect, creative mind and sensitivity. 

Six readers from all around the world viz. Ann Rogers, Barbara 
Wihr, Gavriel Navarro, H C Gupta, Kenneth Lumpkin, Roy Robert 
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de Vos have expressed their opinion about the poems in the segment, 
‘Afterwords’; all except H C Gupta have highly praised the poems for 
their various qualities. This shows that these poems can be subjected 
to different interpretations owing to their uniqueness and quality. The 
publishers deserve kudos for adding an important name to the field 
of Indian Poetry in English. 


(Feminist Shamenaz Bano is an author, editor & translator of books. She is currently the 
Chief Executive Officer (CEO) & Founder at Progressive Literary & Cultural Society. 
This piece first appeared in Ruminations: A Bi-Annual Journal of Humanities & Social 
Sciences (ISSN 2229~6751), June 2012, pp. 408-410.) 
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Be Your Own Buddha 


Shanti Rajaraman 


ri Aurobindo holds that spirituality is the keynote of Indian life. 

Born and raised in India Susheel Kumar Sharma unleashes the 
ancient power of India and looks at it as divine. All 52 poems in the 
anthology, The Door is Half Open, deconstruct his love for awakening a 
sense of righteousness, truth and values. With a depth of awareness, 
the poet rings a clarion call to uphold the ethical values of the nation 
to redeem the society. The arrangement of verses, being remarkable, 
starts with ‘Ganga Mata’ and ends with ‘Liberation at Varanasi’. 
Realization, Liberation and Salvation, are the main cores of the poems. 
Albert Camus says: “always go too far, because that’s where you will 
find the truth”. 

In this collection Susheel Sharma draws on a vast range of themes 
with an ability to fuse individual and social meanings. With an array 
of literary, historical, cultural connotations and all that is left to 
salvage broken ravages of modern culture with a positive prophetic 
perspective, the poet's predicament is to look at the past, present and 
future as T. S. Eliot puts it in his ‘Four Quartets’: “Time present and 
time past/ Are both perhaps present in time future,/ And time future 
contained in time past.” 

The title “The Door is Half Open’ indicates and pinpoints at things 
that are hid in the half shut door. Without frustrating the readers, the 
poet hints at and describes the vision at half open door. The themes 
in the collection appear to be varied but the essence of all remains the 
same. The poems explore modern human life. Its various landscapes 
include country, city, nation, deserts, groves and the ocean. There 
comes an array of literary, historical, cultural, social allusions to 
portray ravaged modern culture, but also with a prophetic positive 
vision and a spiritual note. They always revolve around as a reminder 
of the past glory. 
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‘Spineless’ states the working of the conscience. ‘Crisis’ brings 
out the individual solution to crisis; “I have embraced peace now”. 
(p.12) “Shattered Dreams” brings out the gap between dream and 
reality scattered on the ocean of timelessness. The poem ends with 
a realization: “My success will lie not in revealing/ This much but in 
concealing that much.” (p. 14) This is what a poet also does when he 
uses symbols, defamiliarizes his language and uses slant language. 
The literariness lies in concealing not in revealing — this is how a poet 
tries to unravel the truth of permanent value. 

In ‘Routine’ he feels relieved once retired, he decides to walk on 
foot. By doing this he becomes a part of the multitude but still he is 
confident of not losing his identity. He asserts: confirms, “I had an 
identity of my own.” (p. 16) In ‘Dilemma’ he ends with a rhetorical 
question: “Is it really possible for one/ To remain poor and/ Also to 
hold the head high?” (p. 17) Life for an Indian is a journey to achieve a 
set goal of attaining Moksha. Death in Indian philosophy is a transient 
phenomenon that transforms one’s bodily cloth according to one’s 
karma. The persona in ‘One Step Together’ is therefore not scared 
of death. He accepts ‘Death’ with an ascetic’s positive attitude: “No, 
the journey is not very long/ Just one step more/ And one grief more/ 
And it’s all over.” (p. 19) In ‘Camouflage’ the poet refers to the trick of 
biding time. Understanding the camouflage in words and action, he 
concludes: “Hover around life styles but/ Also learn/ To pull curtains.” 
(p. 20) The poet is ‘lonely forever’ but he removes others’ loneliness. 
The unfathomable grief “is not the end of the world” (p. 21). 

The richness of slokas from Sanskrit reflects the rich 
embellishments on the holy Ganges. The rich tradition of Sahasrama, 
one thousand names of the object of one’s reverence, highlights the 
historical and cultural greatness of the sacred river. It poignantly 
portrays the age-old spiritual thought of India. The poet wishes to 
have ‘a hutment’ there. He evaluates freely the past glory, the present 
squalor and the future and finally concludes: “I just want my Ganga/ 
To be my Ganga” (p. 7). 

He asks the Ganges to “Arise, awake and/ Redeem our progeny, O 
Sagarga.” (p. 8) The Upanashidic urging ofttod AIA Ws aaa | 
uttisthata jagrata prapya varannibodhata | (Kathopnishada, Chapter 1, Valli 
3, Verse 14) has given inspiration to several generations of Indians. It 
has been used by Swami Vivekananda as well to inspire the young 
people: “Arise, Awake and Stop not till the goal is reached.” In ‘Strings’ 
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the poet again expresses his desire to awake: “How long have I been 
sleeping?/ When will the dawn of realization take place/ To catapult 
me into creativity/ Shedding off the burden of nothingness.” (p. 22) 
The poet wishes ardently for something that might regenerate his 
numb feelings. He wants to rise from a constant deadening of all his 
feelings and generate feelings. The poem ends with a note, emotions 
emerge from within, his imagination has not been degenerated, he 
is confident in his ability to construct. He rejoices that there is no 
need for a scrapbook, memories, personages or addresses. With this 
realization, the poet wakes up with joyful thoughts and a light heart. 
The poem presents a sophisticated philosophical exploration of self 
by dwelling on the relationship between Man and the Poet, in himself. 

‘Dwellings’ brings out the world shattered by jealousy, danger 
and curses. No child of innocence crosses the way. With no spring, 
hope passed away. When praise fails to soothe, he wishes to get 
drowned in eternal sleep to awake ina fresh dream. He grows within 
to accept despair as good. ‘Meditation’ brings out the realization 
that there are no chances of ‘Salvation’. Like a true modern, the 
voice asserts, “I remain a ruffian” (p. 25). But he tries to fathom his 
darkness by listening to his silence. In ‘Across the Lethe, he traces the 
sharper demarcation between the mind and nature. He stares at the 
emptiness of the vase though it is full. 

Every short poem in the collection has a permanent message, 
viz.: “It’s joy to be young” (‘Tiny Tot’), “I am full of hope/ By my 
Lord” (‘Gifts’), “Life in coexistence is/ Not an ancient slogan only/ 
But a mantra/ Practised by one and all.” (‘Poem for My Country’), 
“Let your days with/ Those around be/ Peaceful, harmonious and 
soothing!” (‘A Wish’) and, “A mango stone/ Carries the whole 
civilization in it.” (‘Mangoes’) Despite “[s]welling problems on and 
on, all around” (‘Purgation’), the poet has a strong positivity, “Hope 
is the last thing to be lost”; “Breath is the only reality” but hope gives 
courage to face god and to accept His retribution. (‘Hope is the Last 
Thing to be Lost’) 

The musical thoughts transcend the depth of awareness of the 
modern world to fuse individual and social meanings, spiritual 
traditions and the lyric intensity raise to the level of epic scope. There 
is a logical progression from specific to universal. The literary devices 
like simile, metaphor and personification enhance the understanding 
of the deep concepts. What William Blake said so pithily: “Poetry is 
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to see a world in a grain of sand and heaven in a wild flower. Hold 
infinity in the palm of your hand and eternity in an hour”, is applicable 
to Susheel Sharma’s collection as well. 


(Shanthi Rajaraman is Professor of English, A.V.V.M. Sri Pushpam College, Poondi, 
Thanjavur, Tamil Nadu. She is a teacher, researcher and translator of long standing. 
She has translated Dr Susheel Sharma’s The Door is Half Open into Tamil, (ISBN: 


978-81-2344-275-4) 
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Journey of Self-Realization 


Shubha Dwivedi 


Ihe anthology under review is a collection of fifty-two poems 

on diverse topics assembled under a suggestive title “The Door 
is Half Open”. The anthology could very well be seen as a poetic 
itinerary which culminates in the poet’s realization of his poetic and 
spiritual self. What strikes most about the collection is that it contains 
candid observations of a poetic individual who has been there in 
the world and endured it like a dispassionate seer. The poet adopts 
different personas through the collection as he sometimes seems to 
have acquired the role of a hermit, on other occasions it is that of a 
thwarted artist, a social conscience keeper, a lover, an observer and a 
philanthropist. The poet is an Oedipus like figure who has erred and 
seeks his redemption through living/ penance. The expansion of the 
poetic vision is clearly discernible as the poet struggles through the 
personal/public state of affairs. The estrangement felt by the poet on 
several occasions due to the fatigue and ennui caused by the complex 
modern lifestyle takes him to the edge of the living experience and 
hence the urgency or the soul’s deep craving for spiritual awakening. 
One of the poems, significantly titled as “Crisis” is worth quoting: 


I don’t have to look into 

My wallet to find a piece of paper 
To know who I am and to 

Wear a mask accordingly. (p.13) 


The high point of self-realization is the final line: “I’ve embraced peace 
now.” (p.13) 

The very first poem titled “Ganga Mata - A prayer” is of topical 
relevance as it voices serious ecological concerns and attempts to 
reinforce the age-old reputation of the ancient Indian River. Poems like, 


wow 


“Routine”, “Dilemma”, “One Step Together”, “Grief”, “Camouflage”, 
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“Struggle”, “Masquerade” ensue from the excruciating experience of 
the poet’s “social self”. ‘Memory’ and ‘desire’ seem to be at work in 
most of the poems and they seem to trivialize the poet’s encounter 
with the present events and happenings. The juxtaposition of calm 
and serene past life with the anarchic present invokes pertinent 
images. Childhood experiences, ancient knowledge received through 
saints, preachers and reformers and discussion of moral values and 
the degeneration of human self in our times are some of the themes 
woven through the anthology. Socio-economic problems particularly 
the rich and the poor divide have found expressions in various poems. 
For example, the poet observes in the poem titled “Dilemma”: “Is it 
really possible for one/ to remain poor and / Also to hold the head 
high?” (p.17). 

“For a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide”, “Nithari and Beyond”, 
“Democracy: Old and New” are the poems which cry out the need 
for a social and political regeneration of India. The poet’s vision is 
humanistic and his writings confirm his faith in the spiritual unity 
of the world demolishing all barriers of caste, class, colour, gender 
and nationality. Some of the poems are marked by a personal conflict 
arising in his mind due to the clash between the individual needs and 
social needs. The poet's positioning as a middle class citizen and the 
expression of his dilemmas and quandaries make the anthology a 
relevant voice in the contemporary scenario. The poet’s existence in 
the mortal and sordid world seems to be full of inconsequential acts, 
futile memories and hopeless prospects. He reflects on his despair in 
the poem “Dwellings” in the following words: 

For Autumn had come 

But Spring could not 
Locate my home. 

Laden with colourful leaves 

Hope passed by like a stranger on the road. (p. 23) 

Susheel Sharma stands true to the role of the poet as a “conscience- 
keeper” and a “critical insider” who fearlessly voices his humanistic 
concerns. Overall, the poet has adopted a familiar persona to 
which every sensible, urban, thinking individual can relate to. The 
deliberations of a conflicted mind find expression in the poem 
“Purgation”: 

The memory returns 

Like Halley’s Comet 
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Does after every seventy six years 

To make me feel 

That I’ve not grown an inch 

Unlike the wild fire 

That threatens to kill 

An orangutang. (p. 82) 
The agonizing experience of living in a sordid universe is captured 
adequately through plurality of voices and variety of moods. Stuck 
deep into the mire the heart of the poet cries out for the purification 
of the soul: 

A conch is rising from the lotus. 

The conch is covered with 

A design of a world. 

The world is a jungle. 

The jungle is burning. 

Fire consumes sins. 

Fire consumes virtues. 

After Purgation 

Nothing remains. 

Brahma is revealed. (p. 83) 
Oneness with the inner self and the divine self leads to the self- 
knowledge. Apparently, the anthology begins with an invocation to 
the goddess Ganges and ends with a poem entitled “Liberation at 
Varanasi” which encapsulates the poet's traversing of the life- journey 
through different episodes in life. Thus, the culmination of the poetic 
process is the attainment of the highest truth, i.e. the high point of the 
human existence as reflected in the following lines: 

Hope gives me courage 

To enter the gates of Heaven 

Where I have to face God 

To accept my retribution. (p. 90) 
Hope gives courage to us to get rid of our pain. The Door is Half Open is 
an authentic and relevant expression of humanistic concerns and the 
poetry section justifies its ends in a very refreshing manner. 

The Glossary appended to the collection is not merely there 
for the ornamentation of the anthology but is of a great functional 
importance as it assists the readers who are unaware of Indian system 
of thought and belief by providing denotative as well as connotative 
meanings of the Sanskrit hymns and Hindi words and phrases in 
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the poems. The culture specific allusions have been aptly explained 
in this section and provide comprehensive explanations with an 
aim to spread information about Indian culture and literature. The 
six afterwords appended to the anthology further come to the aid 
of unskilled readers in their understanding and appreciation of 
poetry. The Critiques/ Comments/ Reviews by the Indian as well as 
Western scholars reinforce the validity and richness of Indian thought 
and culture. One is mesmerized by the reflections of Barbara Wihr 
on Susheel Sharma’s poetry. One is also left to wonder how much 
familiarity Westerners have about Indian religions and life. Barbara 
deftly juxtaposes Indian metaphysical questions and thoughts with 
their counterparts in western system. 

The anthology seems to be a conglomeration of diverse thoughts 
and convictions — the prominent among them is the ancient Indian 
thought generously strewed throughout the anthology. The book is 
engaging in terms of treatment of materialistic as well as spiritual 
questions. Overall, one feels assured of the corrective and restorative 
influence of literature through the writings of Susheel Sharma and the 
appreciation and understanding of his poetry will further subsist the 
cause. 


(Shubha Dwivedi is Assistant Professor, Department of English, A R S D College, 
University of Delhi, New Delhi. This piece first appeared in Points of View (ISSN: 0971 
- 605X), XIX, 2(Winter 2012), pp. 140 - 141, and The Criterion: An International Journal 
in English (ISSN: 976-8165), II, 4(December 2012), pp. 1 - 4. http://www.the-criterion. 
com/V3/n4/Shubha. pdf.) 
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From Emotional Exploration to 
Light-Hearted Banter 


Stuti Khare 


e Door is Half Open is a collection of fifty-two poems by Susheel 
Kumar Sharma. The collection is eclectic in nature, addressing 
varied themes and capturing different moods, ranging from intense 
emotional exploration to light-hearted banter, from discursive/ 
descriptive to reflective compositions in verse. The titles are simple 
and are mostly one-worded. 

Most of the poems in the collection are confessional, mapping 
various milestones in the poet’s mindscape. The poet’s consciousness 
seems to be deeply ingrained in the cultural ethos of India, as is 
evident in poems like “Ganga-Mata — A Prayer”, “Gopalpur on Sea”, 
“Liberation at Varanasi”. The first poem in the collection, “Ganga- 
Mata — A Prayer” is a tribute to the Ganges, the pristine river revered 
in the Indian tradition as the eternal spirit, animating and nourishing 
Mother India and her children. The cosmic character of the river 
becomes manifest as she is placed among the great celestials of 
Hinduism: 

The dweller in Lord Brahma’s Kamandala 

The abider in Lord Vishnu’s feet 

The reside in Lord Shiva’s locks 

The sojourner in the Himalayas 

The daughter of Sage Jahnu 

The co-wife to Parvati and Lakshmi ... 
The customs and traditions associated with the Ganges are rendered 
alive with the sharp-etched images of ‘darshana’, ‘ghats’ ‘kumbh’, 
‘sadhus’, ‘gagas’ etc. The poet yearns to be one with the holy spirit 
and implores her to accept his homage: 

I want to sing your praise 
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Like a tortoise in your water 

I want to play in your lap 

Like a dolphin in your floods 

I want to ferry people to your banks 

I want a small moorage 

In an island created by you. 
Itis indeed an irony of history that this mighty river has been subjected 
to defilement and abuse by the very people who derive sustenance 
from her. The poet is visibly pained and anguished at the malaise of 
modernity and materialism, which has put this pure spirit in chains/ 
baltered, polluted and abused this holy spirit: 

From Kolkata to Gangotri 

Just one scene — 

Poverty, squalor, dirt, sloth and melancholy. 
The intense emotional outburst sets the tone for the rest of the poems, 
some of which are wrought with heavy sentimentality. 

The poem, “Gopalpur on Sea”, which is a poetic description of 
Gopalpur in Odisha, presents nostalgic snapshots of word devoured 
by the onslaught of cross commercialism. One can actually visualize 
this once ‘listless’ seaside town, now buzzing with tourist activity. 

The stench of mud, fish, crabs, 

Competes with the 

Fragrances from swelt-meat shop ... 

But the black smoke from scooters, motorbikes 

Cars, tempos, trucks, minibuses wins the race. 

Gopalpur loses, the tourist wins. 
“Liberation at Varanasi” is filled with the nostalgic longing for this 
holy city on the waters of the Ganges, while the poet wanders along 
the streets of London in “the moments of anxiety / when faith has 
been lost / And love not found.” One is reminded of Mathew Arnold’s 
seminal poem “Dover-Beach” lamenting the loss of faith. “A Poem for 
my Country” gives expression to the amazing diversity of India with 
its life in co-existence: 

Believers of various faith 

Users of so many tongues 

Eaters of countless varieties of food 

Dwell here in infinitium 

Life in co-existence is 

Not an ancient slogan only 
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But a mantra 

Practised by one and all. 
Many poems in the collection are woven around personal experiences, 
about the places visited and people chanced upon. The images are 
graphic and vividly portray the scenes. 

The poem “Dilemma” fondly reminisces about the poet’s grandpa 
who used to narrate wonderful stories to him, who could “hold his 
head high/ Despite being poor.” “Vicious Circle” laments the death of 
the poet’s uncle who went to Basra during the World War II and lost his 
life as ‘a sick man in uniform.” “Granny” depicts the life of the poet’s 
grandmother who refused to accompany the poet to Massachusetts 
despite her failing health and died in her ancestral home. 

The poet doesn’t mince words while commenting on the grim 
realities of life which provide his verse a unique force. “Poverty: Some 
Scenes”, a poem in seven sections brings forth the tragedy of being 
poor rather effectively and succinctly: 


Iam an occasional visitor 
To Kalahandhi. 

A have seen the images 
Flashed on U-Tube 

Of the people dying of 
Hunger and malaria — 
Bony and skinny people 
Black people 

Brown people 

Yellow people 

... men unable to stand 


“Nithari and Beyond”, “For A Bride Who Thinks of Society” are poems 
on similar lines, serving more as hard-hitting social commentaries that 
subtle, layered complex pieces of verse. Poems like “Gifts” “Colours” 
carry pertinent social messages where the zealous social-reformer 
seems to get the better of the poet. 

Sharma makes extensive use of culture-specific Hindi and Sanskrit, 
mythological allusions and topical references which make his poetic 
landscape a rich but difficult terrain to navigate for the reader who is 
unfamiliar with the cultural ethos of the country. The semantic and 
tonal nuances of such references render his poetry a complex screen of 
myriad images. Sharma’s skill lies in the effortless / smooth weaving of 
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the native images into the poem’s fabric, without sounding pedantic of 
force. An excellent addition is the glossary provided at the end which 
explains the cultural significance of such allusions. 

Susheel Kumar Sharma’s poems have the energy to engross the 
reader, even though the poetic impulse in the poem become restless 
with multiple thematic strands. The poet has a perceptive eye which 
renders his poems precise and neat. 


(Stuti Khare is Assistant Professor of English at Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. She 
has published two books and several research papers in the journals of international 
repute. Her areas of interest are philosophy of language, psychoanalytic theory and 
literary hermeneutics. This piece was earlier published in Dialogue, VII, i (June 2012), 
pp. 115-117.) 
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Unmasking the Masks 


Sudhir K Arora 


fs Door is Half Open, as the title suggests, invites the reader to 
enter the poetic world of Susheel Kumar Sharma who, with his 
variegated thematic hues, waits to colour and surprise him with his 
confessional art of unmasking the masks so that the reality as truth 
may appear in true colour. The Door opens with an invocation to 
Ganga Mata, takes the reader to the inner space where he sees fifty 
different shades of life being displayed and, finally, closes with 
liberation at Varanasi where he, with the poet, listens to Saraswati’s 
call for having jnana, karma, bhakti and moksha which make him 
look within with the effect that when he sees “lit pyres”, he chants 
“Om Namah Shivaya” and interrogates: “Is it vairagya / That bring 
me to Varanasi? / Or is it my over indulgence / In the worldly affairs” 
(92)? The journey from indulgence to liberation via pain and agony 
out of personal, social, political or existential traumas makes the 
reader rich enough to learn what life is though he experiences more 
of darkness of despair than that of the light of hope. While praying 
to Ganga Mata, the use of “forty-three synonyms of the Ganges” (93) 
surprises the reader who, while reflecting over the poet's erudition is 
lost in the Sanskrit texts but soon comes to the main motif of an ideal 
world free from corruption, pollution and degeneration. He wishes 
to recover the past and its glories with his Ganga as Ganga though 
it becomes intolerable for him to see one scene dotted with “Poverty, 
squalor, dirt, sloth and melancholy” right “from Kolkata to Gangotri.” 
The English never acknowledged Ganga as Ganga but as Ganges and 
it seems surprising that even Nehru used the word ‘Ganges.’ The poet 
deserves appreciation for using the word ‘Ganga’ for Ganga, not the 
Ganges though in the glossary he has used the Ganges probably for 
the Western reader. 
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The poet loves despair and calls it “good” because it “It remains 
untouched / By jealousies, / By enemies, / By curses” (23) and never 
deserts to make one “pauper / like hopes often do” (24). It does 
not mean that he is a pessimist. Hope seems to be swimming “in 
the pool of money” that can buy “blood of the same group” (41). It 
is more with the money than with the penniless though he cannot 
deny its restorative power that gives him “courage to enter the 
gates of the Operation Theatre / To touch the etherised patient / 
Lying restful to get rid of the pain / That moves his conscience” (89). 
He believes in God, the Saviour who saves the victim and guards 
him from the eagle. He feels grieved when he sees the incidents 
of the brides’ burning. He thinks that brides are not meant for 
burning. They are “the carriers of tradition” and so they should not 
“to be trampled and kicked / But to be embalmed with care” (61). 
The poet’s heart cries when he sees the scene of poverty all around. 
‘Poverty: Some Scenes’ is a moving poem that pierces the heart of 
the reader who is compelled to think with the poet when the police 
drive away the poor to “make poverty invisible at important places” 
while unimportant places are ignored during counting the heads 
leaving a question mark that becomes “a point of debate / amongst 
the intellectuals” (35). He also hints towards the conspiracy of the 
rich countries that, under the garb of help, give breads that later 
turn into guns. 

How can aman 

Who cannot hold himself 

Hold a gun 

To shower bullets? (39) 
The poet paints the contemporary scenario in ‘Nithari and Beyond’ 
that reveals the truth about India where “the intact of the / Young 
innocent children are found / In the big drain behind the house”, 
where “the students / Hit their teachers to their doom” and where 
“the degrees / Are rendered worth rough papers / By those who 
award them” (57). The poet cries for words but Saraswati does not 
help him as she is “busy riding a golden peacock” (47). He seems to 
be moralizing when he asks the reader to “Be your own Buddha / 
Be your own enlightened soul / To realize the reality / And to shun / 
Whatever is false / Whatever is worldly” (86). 

The poet has used simple words with the right meanings that 
seem to convey what he wishes. He follows the technique of asking 
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question which certainly emphasizes his stance. Here are the two 
excerpts that clearly reveal what he wishes to articulate: 

Am [an Indian and my country India? 

Doesn’t the Indian Voter Identity Card 

That I flaunt prove this? (62) 


Am I the master of my actions? 

Am I the master of my fate? 

Am I the master of my sins? (73) 
The poet has used the transparent phrases, figures and images that 
strike the reader to the extent that he cannot help praising them. For 
instance: 

volleys of jealousy (23) 


A poem like a river 
Cannot be made. (66) 


The lake isle of hope is drowned. (62) 


Thad built the castles of my dreams 
On the sand dunes of a desert. (13) 


I salt my breakfast with tears 

That ooze on the peeling of memories (23) 
Overall, The Door is Half Open makes the reader thirstier than it 
quenches his thirst. The reader enters through half open door in order 
to know what lies inside but comes out with marks of interrogation 
which disturb him and make him ponder over the present scenario 
dotted with problems. Certainly, going through Susheel Kumar 
Sharma’s The Door will be a good choice for the poetry lover who is 
strong enough to know the truth behind the curtain. 


(Sudhir K Arora is Principal, Maharaja Harishchandra PG College, Moradabad (UP). 
He has five-volumes of Cultural and Philosophical Reflections in Indian Poetry in English 
besides many reviews, articles and books to his credit. This piece first appeared in 
Cyber Literature (ISSN 0972-0901), XXIX-XXX, 1&2 (June-December 2012), pp.147-149.) 
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Appraising Indianness via the Foreign 


Suresh Chandra 


his volume, second by sequence, is both unusual and a trend setter. 

Its cover has an ostentatious door half open, allowing a glimpse 
of another door in the depths of the gully, totally shut but artistically 
designed in wood. In between the passage is dismal although there is 
light around. 

The first verse is a Sanskrit prayer to the confluence of Ganges 
and Yamuna at Allahabad rendered in Roman script. At the end is a 
prayer extolling the virtue of Varanasi, a holier city on the banks of 
the Ganges. In between these two cities the life of a Hindu is shaped, 
carved, wrapped up and consigned to holiness. However, an average 
Hindu is as materialistic and farther from the spirit of Hinduism as 
the follower of any other faith. Foreign is too much with him, and 
English is too close to his bosom and soul, so much so that he eats 
foreign, wears foreign, thinks foreign, dreams foreign, wants to be 
reborn in foreign, to be lettered in foreign, decorated in foreign and 
embalmed in foreign. It is logical and desirable too that Indian-ness 
has been appraised, evaluated, preserved and restored via the foreign. 
The teachings of the Buddha were as good as lost, if these had not been 
preserved in the Chinese. The great pieces of art and sculpture and of 
historic value get going to the foreign shores from India as Indians 
themselves seek foreign shores and soil more by illegal ways than 
the legal channels. The tragedy is India breeds quality and fineness 
but doesn’t have slots for the artifacts. The rest of the universe cares 
but doesn’t seminate. As a university professor of English, Susheel is 
aware of India fast losing its touch with Indian heritage, which must 
be transported to foreign warehouses where they would be discovered 
by some inquisitive posterity and placed at a pedestal. 

Indians are mystic by disposition. I am reminded of a 
contemporary Marathi dalit poet Manik Godghate “Grace”, who was 
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much recognized and decorated for being ‘obscure’ in his thought 
and expression. Susheel tends to be much obscure at times but very 
challenging sometimes. His verse “Rivers” lays down the agenda: 

A dharmayuddha starts 

Between the poet and the poem 

Between the word and the meaning 

Between the critic and the poet. 

The peacocks dance by the river 

Raising their tales in the air 

The deer run into the forest 

Seeing the lion washing his face. 

His roar wakes the sleeping poet 

To tear apart the similes and the metaphors 

The poem remains incomplete 

The river flows into the sea. 

It appears that the poet is aware of his own dark deep vaults storing 
seams of gold and diamond and is engaged in a ‘dharmayuddha’ of 
establishing his writ even over posterity: In ‘Reasons’ he says: ‘Since I 
can’tsee you touch them, Iam leaving them to posterity’. His expression 
is futuristic and the medium of English suits this task. It reminds 
of the legitimate heirs smuggled out to unsuspectable guardians at 
obscure destinations in feudal times. Susheel seems highly exercised 
by the possibility of Indian core values and rich cultural and spiritual 
heritage getting ‘lost’ in the face of mad chase of material and physical 
charms. In these pseudo times, pursuit of classics is a big no no, since 
preferences are decided by ‘how much will it get me’ rather than 
‘how much divine peace and satiation will descend upon me’. The 
thick layers of greed and oblivion will lead the children of the sacred 
soil farther from it only for posterity to discover the lost virtues safe 
deposited in ‘foreign’ medium of English language. 


(Suresh Chandra is Ex-Professor & Head, Dept of English, RTM Nagpur University, 
Nagpur. E-mail: sushofa@yahoo.com. This piece was earlier published in The Inside 
(ISSN: 0974-1976), VIL, (2012), pp. 263-265.) 
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People’s Poetry 


Suresh Chandra Dubey 


usheel Kumar Sharma is currently Professor of English at the 

University of Allahabad, Oxford of the East. He holds a PhD 
degree in English and is known as a good scholar and a good teacher 
of English. He has taught at Gobind Ballabh Pant University of 
Agriculture and Technology, Pantnagar and Chitrakoot Gramodaya 
University, Chitrakoot and is actively associated with IGNO 
University and UPTRO University, Allahabad. He is a perceptive 
critic and a dedicated teacher of English Literature and has published 
two books of poetry besides scores of research papers and reviews in 
learned journals. He was an Associate Editor of my journal Titiksha: 
The International Journal of Culture, Literature and Criticism He is an 
eminent scholar in English on the basis of his reviews, articles, papers, 
dissertation and research supervision. In this book of poems Sharma 
records his own experiences and thoughts. The way he has combined 
poetry with scholarship is amazing. 

The Door is Half Open is nicely brought up and well-printed. The 
cover page is impressive and indicates at the aristocratic mind set 
of the poet. The poet has an aristocratic bent of mind. This is why 
he uses the picture of the door of a king’s palace on the cover of the 
book. Poets are often the spokespersons of the common humanity. The 
courageous poet dislikes the half-open doors and with the help of his 
poetic language and poetic words he wants to open it for himself and 
common Indians. For most of the Indians, because of the reservation 
policy, political mismanagement and corruption doors of employment, 
bread, butter and medical facilities are not open. Susheel writes: 


I want the world 
To be rid of corruption. 
I want the world 
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To be rid of pollution. 

I want the world 

To be rid of degeneration. 

I want the world 

To be a home for all 

I want the world 

To be a wonder for all. (p.5) 
The volume should be read as a reaction of the poet against a corrupt 
system which has become synonym of loot, fascism, commission- 
culture and exploitation. The poet struggles hard to open the doors of 
opportunities and new avenues. He laments: 

Hope swims in the pool 

Of money that will buy 

Blood of the same group. 

The heart jumps 

Like a football 

Crying ‘Do this, do that’ 

‘Ay, sister here, ay, sister there’. 

Chain, plaster, lifting gear-- 

All useless. 

Only the sky is silver. (p.41) 
There is a tension of voice of freedom and voice of frustration in this 
volume. The poet musters up courage to speak the truth and this 
beautiful volume should be admired for his courage and convictions. 
Ganga has become polluted and he lives in Allahabad and very near 
his home and Dept the waves of Ganga flow swiftly. But Ganga is not 
as clean, pious, free from pollution as it was during the period of Vyas, 
Valmiki, Bhardwaj, Tulsidas, Surdas, Kabirdas and Panditraj Jaggannath. 
Ganga is shrunken. The river bed is without water in most of the months 
and bhaktas utter Ganga- Ganga, Har- Har Gange all the time. It is quite 
in the fitness of things that with the help of dictionary and Amarkosh 
Sharma has given full details of the various names of Ganga. Although 
detailing is not poetry. But in Sharma’s case it becomes poetry. He is 
not writing for Sanskrit scholars but his aim is to decolonise the Indian 
English poets, readers and students. In this aim, he has succeeded 
to a great extent. The volume shows Sharma a poet of courage and 
conviction. Ancient India and Future India come alive in all their shades 
of glory and conviction. His love for Hindi and Sanskrit Litterateurs and 
his dedication for poetry must be appreciated by one and all. 
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Sharma’s poetry cannot be said to be an outcome of spontaneity 
and naturalness of expression. It is the product of his conscious 
poetic and political mind. In his poems he interprets his own life 
and like politicians he makes arguments which are in fact his poetic 
manifestations. All the poems of this volume originate from his mental 
powers and his deep desire to enter into the gates of poetry, literature, 
religion and politics. 

The poems are the product of his fertile brain and his poetic 
thoughts and poetic style must be praised. Sharma’s poetry book 
has come when the dangers of nuclear warfare, global warming, 
global terrorism, criminalisation of politics, changing demography 
of the world torment humanity. The poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the said Shelley. Without our poets Valmiki, Vyas, 
Bhavbhuti our humanity would be speechless. Dinkar said, “sinhasan 
khali karo ki janta ati hai” and our Sharma cries: “The Door is Half 
Open” I find connection between Dinkar and Susheel. Half opened 
doors must be fully opened by masses. Dinkar aims at the throne 
and Sharma at entering the Kingdom of God and he takes the help 
of Gita, Gayatri, Govind, Ganapati to make India a better Ganarajya. 
The book is an outcome of the mental flights of a social activist, who 
is also a poet and a Professor of distinction who writes to propagate 
the best that is known and thought in the Hindu World. The poet 
mingles imagination and reason, brain and brawn, intellectuality and 
emotionality, and Hindu ethos and Western ethos. 

True poetry like Ganga opens the doors of liberation, peace 
and progress for all. But in Sharma’s case the door is half-open and 
therefore he feels frustrated and enchained. I have enjoyed reading 
the poems of this volume. It is an elegant and well-produced book. 
One may not agree with the obliquity and new craft of the poet but 
one will certainly like the musical thoughts, Sanskrit words and the 
Indianness of the poet. The merit of the book lies in showing the glory 
of India as seen and felt by Sharma. He boldly proclaims: 

I don’t want to bury 

The glories of the past; 

I don’t want to fetter 

The freedom of the past; 

I don’t want to gag 

The chanting of the rishis’ mantras; 
I don’t want to hide 
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The development of the past; 

I don’t want to ride 

The jet of the present; 

I don’t want to bombard 

The world with poison; 

I don’t want to be a Blair 

Or a Clinton to enchain the world. 

Ijust want my Ganga 

To be my Ganga. 

Om jai Gange mahajaiii...! (p. 6) 
Last but not the least, The Door is Half-Open is an inevitable book of 
poems for all those who think that Sanskritization is still possible. 
The book succeeds in breaking the walls of casteism, favouritism, 
nepotism, regionalism and terrorism. The seeds of revolution, 
change and linguistic experimentation lie dormant in the sub-text of 
the poems. Sharma’s language experiment goes far beyond Salman 
Rushdie’s “chutnification of English”. The book encourages to build 
good human relationship. What appears at the first reading as a 
superficial personal complaint or reaction, appears as a good piece 
of poetry and a language experiment. Sharma is not a simple poet or 
simple artist. The poems of this volume will encourage our readers 
to join the movements of the saints to join “Save Ganga Movement” 
while others will be inspired to join “Save India- Save Indianness 
Movements.” Language of this book offers truth, beauty, goodness, 
harmony, sweetness in abundance. The language of the book holds 
the key to a social, democratic and Indian revolution. Sharma is a 
good Indian who writes for good Indians. Like Aurobindo, Tagore 
or Tulsidas I see the ‘Return of the Rishi’ in him. His deep love for 
Ganga reminds me of the deep love of it of Ramesh Chandra Dwivedi 
(now a saint and eminent Hindi and Indian English poet) for Ganga 
and Hinduism. All the poems of Susheel are formulated by the rules 
of the sages. Like Eliot, he is a would-be saint. He is a religious poet, 
a Hindu poet through and through and all the poems should be 
read as Sharma’s quest to discover India, Indianness, glory of Indian 
civilization and culture. 

Sharma has used language most precisely and exploited all 
possible resources of language most heroically. His ways of expression 
are infinite. He knows how to unite the voice of freedom and the voice 
of frustrations and his marvellous book can be read in both the ways. 
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Like glass is half full, the poetic, linguistic, spiritual door is also half- 
open. The poet like Tagore invites the reader to join his movement 
to save India, Indian democracy, Indian Glory and the wonder of 
India. Just like the half open door or half-closed eyes of Lord Krishna 
or Gopis there are many words of expression which I myself have 
enjoyed. Behind the verbal alchemy, the poet’s ways of experiences 
are hiding. Sharma has succeeded in hiding his art. The reader’s duty 
is to read the poems to find like Anandvardhan (anant iti vagvikalpah). 
Sharma’s conscious art, poetic wit and craftsmanship have given me 
a special thrill and delight. His conscious art is his speciality. Paul 
Valery says that “Poetry is an act of language.” I would like to say that 
this book invites all readers of poetry in a Frostian tone “you come 
too!” and read and enjoy this book. Sharma is not a trendy poet but 
those of us who seek eternal bliss, happiness, sweetness and light will 
find these values in his poetry in abundance. 


(Late Suresh Chandra Dubey was Professor & Head, Dept of English & MEL, 
University of Allahabad, Prayagraj-211002, India. He was an acclaimed poet and 
critic. This piece was earlier published in edited forms in The International Journal of 
Culture, Literature and Criticism (ISSN: 0976-1608), VI (October 2012), pp. 81-84 and 
also Re-Markings (ISSN: 0972-611X), XII, 3 (September 2014), pp. 111-112.) 
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Clarification of Life 


Suresh Chandra Dwivedi 


One voice 

Ganga is ours — 

Release Ganga — 
Mokshadayini Ganga! (p. 9) 


Sane Kumar Sharma’s second book of poems shows a Miltonic 
quality about the poems collected under the title The Door is 
Half Open. The poet being an academician is quite learned and the 
impact of not only his learning, wit, scholarship but also his personal 
signature is visible in the book. Each poem in the collection is a gem. 
It is quite in the fitness of things that the poet who is a Brahmin and 
who lives on the banks of the Ganges at Allahabad should write about 
the Ganges. Those interested in Sangam, Ganga, Indian heritage, 
21* century sensibility, Post-modernism and Indian English poetry 
produced at the Dept of English of the University of Allahabad must 
read The Door is Half Open. Susheel’s attitude about the Ganges, India 
and Indianness is very different from that of the other Indian English 
poets. His poetry is full of the scenes and images of places and rivers 
of Allahabad. Sangam, for example, finds a mention in ‘Across the 
Lethe’ (“But, soon after my cleansing bath/ In the Sangam/ I paid the 
boatman”, p.26) and ‘Yama’: 

The boat-ride with birds 

Was a dream conceived 

On the misty ghats -- 

You'll find me, O the lightest host, 

Sipping tea from a mud-cup. (p. 67) 
And Allahabad is visible in ‘From Left to Right’ (“This town is no 
more a town/But a city./ This city is no more sleepy and sleazy/ But 
keeps you on your toes.”, p. 51) 
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The poems in this collection are Susheel’s meditations on Hindu 
ethos, culture and philosophy. But often ironic and satiric reflections 
of love, sex and sensuality and his interest in social, political and 
environmental issues can be observed by any good reader of his 
poetry. The poems like ‘Dwellings’, ‘Strings’, ‘In the Lap of Nature’, 
‘A Racist Attack’ and ‘Nithari and Beyond’ may be cited as example. 
Sometimes his poems demonstrate abstractions (For example, 
‘Spineless-II’ and ‘Bludgeoning of a Chance’). He often mingles both 
passion and philosophy (for example, ‘Meditation’, ‘Purgation’, and 
‘Liberation at Varanasi’). Sometimes his poems seem to be the product 
of Facebook civilization and little Miltonic (For example, ‘Reasons’ and 
‘Relationships on a Holiday’). But, it is his strength in this volume. His 
each poem is a gem and is different. He is definitely a poet with a 
difference. Leave aside Aurobindo, Tagore, K RS Iyengar, P P Sharma, 
P Lal and M N Sharma, no contemporary poet is as altruistic, clever, 
skilled, laborious, complex and philosophical as Susheel is. 

A reading of the poems like ‘Spineless-II’, ‘Camouflaged’, 
‘Handcuffed’ and ‘Bludgeoning of a Chance’ reveals that Susheel’s 
style is conscious, laborious, technical, obscure and his poems read 
like riddles. He does not hide his academic and political aspirations 
and his goal as a poet is to revive Indian glory: 

I don’t want to bury 

The glories of the past; 

I don’t want to fetter 

The freedom of the past; 

I don’t want to gag 

The chanting of the rishis’ mantras; 

I don’t want to hide 

The development of the past; 

I don’t want to ride 

The jet of the present; 

I don’t want to bombard 

The world with poison; (p. 6) 
He writes with Milton’s confidence. He writes on things unattempted 
in prose or rhyme. Susheel rightly writes: “T just want my Ganga/ To 
be my Ganga./ Om jai Gange mahajaiit...!” (p. 7). The impact of Milton 
is visible on all pages of this book. The book is full of many striking 
images. We get some new images, symbols and metaphors in Susheel’s 
poetry. He writes: 
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A poem like a river 

Cannot be made. 

The metaphors derive 

From a river and 

So are the crops and fruits. (p. 66) 
The poet sings of resistance, boredom, alienation, tension and friction 
in poems like ‘Poverty: Some Scenes’, ‘Memories’, ‘At the Hospital’ and 
‘Agony’. Sharma never separates himself from common humanity and 
as a devotee of the Ganges desires for liberation for all Indians and all 
people of the world. The waves of Ganga will liberate not only the poet 
but also the humanity. The newness, freshness and the originality lie in 
diction, thought and music of ideas. The poet has observed many things 
which have not been observed by the poets based in metropolitan cities 
like Mumbai, Delhi, Chennai and Bangalore. The poet is able to see the 
world afresh, anew. He sees it moment to moment and he interprets it, 
comments on it, records his poetic impressions. He offers his poems as 
an interpretation of life, clarification of life. 

Yama is a god of death. The poet writes with great intensity of 
emotions in his poem “Yama”: 

O Death, will you find me 

Watching her blue eyes 

Deeper than a green lake? 

Or will you shake me out of slumber 

Before I’m tired of my loneliness 

In this vast land full of heterogeneous people? (p. 67) 
The confessional, devotional, emotional and mythological tone of 
the above lines cannot be missed by a sensitive reader. The poet has 
shown a rare command of language and intensity of emotions. Better 
than philosophy, history, politics, sociology here we are delighted to 
see, enjoy a poet and his poetic voice who invests more Hindu and 
Indian ethos into his poems than his peers do. 

This book of Susheel is better than his earlier one (From the Core 
Within, ISBN: 81-85231-27-3, New Delhi: Creative, 1999). The poems of 
this volume indicate a poet’s voice which promises to give more such 
delightful books in future. The poems are readable, memorable and 
remind me of Eliot’s allusive technique. Susheel Kumar Sharma has 
emerged as a rare phenomenon on the basis of this delightful book of 
poems. New art, new theme, new approach and a new style are visible 
in this book. 
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‘Glossary’ and ‘Afterwords’ constitute one third of the book. 
Lovely as they are, increasing the beauty and usefulness of this book to 
those unfamiliar with the nuances of Indian culture and post-modern 
poetry. The book begins in delight and ends in clarifications of life. 
The varied critical assessments from across the globe definitely make 
the book more readable, delightful and profitable. 

The Door is Half Open has filled a sense of surprise, mystery and 
delight in me. To sum up, this book of poems is an artistic and literary 
success. The language of all the poems collected in this wonderful 
collection is filled with Hindu ethos, philosophy and cultural 
significance. It is astonishing that Susheel has Sanskritised English so 
well. The book must be read by all those readers who wish to master 
Hindu mythology, Indianness and enjoy beautiful and memorable 
descriptions of Ganga. 


(Late Suresh Chandra Dwivedi was a published poet in Bhojpuri, English and 
Hindi. He was Professor & Head, Dept of English & Modern European Languages, 
University of Allahabad, Prayagraj - 211002, UP. This piece was earlier published in 
The Expression: A Journal of Literary and Critical Studies (ISSN: 0975-1394), VI, 1(2014), 
pp. 77-81.) 
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Probing the Plurality of Subjective 
and Objective Voices 


Syed Ahmad Raza Abidi 


he third phase of Indian English Poetry is the experimental phase, 

which begins after the Independence of India. There has been 
a conspicuous outbreak of poetic activity demanding the urgency 
of national self-definition and reflecting a painful heart-searching 
in this phase. As a result of this there is much ‘image- hunting’ and 
‘word-hunting’ in Indian English poetry. There are a number of good 
new poets like Don Moraes, Nissim Ezekiel, P Lal, Kamala Das, A 
K Ramanujan, Jayanta Mahapatra, A K Mehrotra, Krishna Srinivas, 
Mahanand Sharma, Susheel Kumar Sharma and others in this phase. 
The new poets have their faith in a vital language to compose their 
poetry. Their poetry deals in concrete terms with concrete experience. 

Susheel Kumar Sharma is one of the most distinctive, significant 
and original Indian poets of the third phase. His veracity lies in 
selection of themes and subject matter. Sharma’s second collection of 
poems, The Door is Half Open (2012), has appeared after the thirteen 
years of his first collection From the Core Within (1999). It offers lively 
encounters with life and language. The poems of the anthology do 
not profess to be carrying the baggage of any fashionable ideology, 
but they do seem to be anti-intellectual, anti-commercialisation, anti- 
communalism in the interest of humanity. Unburdened by the weight 
of rhyme and rhythm and shorn of the clinched poetic verbiage, the 
poems are capable of creating ripples in the staid and matter-of-fact 
of our times. The Door is Half Open can very well be seen as a poetic 
itinerary which culminates in the poet’s realization of his poetic and 
spiritual self. The fifty-two poems in the collection cover a wide 
diversity of subjects and ideas. The book is a delightful and fascinating 
collection and it deals with many themes like spiritual, cultural, social, 
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political, humanistic and personal affairs. Many of the poems in the 
collection are also confessional, devotional and autobiographical. A 
number of poems of the anthology entertain the reader with deep- 
seated emotional feelings of the poet on common human traits. The 
poet has played various notes of satire, pathos and other emotions in 
the gamut of poetical expression. 

The opening poem, “Ganga Mata — A Prayer”, in the anthology 
starts with a great reverence and reflects the poet’s deep love for her. 
The verses in Sanskrit are interspersed in the poem. The scene in the 
poem changes with every chanting of the verses in Sanskrit and the 
tenor of the poems goes along with. The river Ganges or Ganga besides 
being a sacred river, is also worshiped as a deity in Hinduism and 
respectfully referred to as ‘Gangaji’ or ‘Ganga Maiya’ (Mother Ganga). 
This poem is not only a rich tribute to the holy river which treated as 
a goddess in Hindu religion but it also reveals the poet’s sound and 
profound knowledge of Indian tradition, mythology, culture, ethos 
and philosophy: 

O Ganges! 

The dweller in Lord Brahma’s kamandala 

The abider in Lord Vishnu’s feet 

The resider in Lord Shiva’s locks 

The sojourner in the Himalayas 

The daughter of Sage Jahnu 

The co-wife to Parvati and Lakshmi 

The redeemer of Bhagiratha’s race 

The atoner of Sagar’s progeny 

The mother of brave Bhishma 

O Ganga Maiya! 

Homage to thee. 

Accept my obeisance 

O Punyakirti! (Il. 1-14) 

It is evident Susheel has deep regard for the river Ganga. The poet 
further explains this in an Interview with the reviewer: “Ganga 
symbolises celebration of democratic spirit with self-discipline. 
Hinduism at its best can be understood on the banks of the river. 
The Ganges celebrates the democratic, pluralistic and philanthropic 
character of the Hindu society; she does not discriminate on the 
basis of one’s class, social, political and economic status, caste, creed, 
educational background etc.” The poet/persona comes to the Ganges 
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for more than the needs of atonement of sins or sharpening his nerves 
as he wishes to enjoy her with freedom. He wants her to show her 
power again, to release herself so that everyone experiences her in 
amazement so that she can provide Moksha (Salvation) not only to 
him but the entire human race. He also seems lamenting over the 
present condition of this river. Like an environmentalist, he has 
vividly articulated his feelings. He does not wish for worldly wealth. 
He wants to have a dip in the sacred river Ganga forever: 

I don’t want a kingship 

I don’t want a key to the treasure 

I don’t want a visa to the moon 

I just want to live and die by you 

Allow me to have a haven 

By your feet, O Shailasuta! 

My ears are eager to listen to 

Evamastu uttered by you. 

Grant me my wish, O Samudra-Mahishi! (Il. 36-44) 
He ends the poem with the glimpse of her and the song of the holy 
dip. In this way, like a devout Hindu he wishes to live and die by the 
river so that he goes to heaven after death. The poem “Ganga Mata- 
A Prayer” has a topical relevance too as its voices serious ecological 
concerns and attempts to reinforce the age-old reputation of the 
ancient India river. The poem reminds the reader of the fifth section of 
the modern epic “The Waste Land”: 

Ganga was sunken, and the limp leaves 

Waited for rain, while the black clouds 

Gathered for distant, over Himvant. (Il. 395-397) 
In The Waste Land, T S Eliot shows an explicit impact of Hinduism. 
A comparative study of the two establishes that Hinduism has 
left a deep influence on T. S. Eliot’s poetry. As far as Hinduism is 
concerned, it is more or less, a process of thinking. Its religious 
doctrine emerges from numerous philosophical concepts. 
Hinduism assimilates various interpretations of its doctrine. It may 
be said Hinduism is a life in philosophy. Eliot was interested in 
Indian classical philosophy. He acknowledged that the subtleties 
of the Indian philosophers make most of the great European 
philosophers look like school boys. “The Waste Land”, a poem 
about the ineffectuality of a generation which had just succeeded 
to the heritage of war, presents several levels of experience, arising 
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out of various waste lands. At the surface level, the poem portrays 
spiritual as well as moral deterioration of values. 

The description of the river Ganga in “The Waste Land” is highly 
significant. The scene of a successful quest in terms of an accidental 
myth is linked with a similar scene of spiritual crisis and the remedy 
suggested for overcoming it by the hoary wisdom of India. There came 
a period of spiritual crisis, a spell draught in the land of the Hindus, 
when the water of the holy Ganga had touched the lowest level. The 
river Ganga is the blood stream of Hindu culture and the sinking of its 
water is naturally symptomatic of cultural and spiritual decline. In the 
poem “The Waste Land” Eliot relates Ganga to her spiritual aspects. 
On the other hand, Susheel’s main concern is with reverential aspects 
of the river. He also seems disturbed and annoyed therefore expresses 
his indignation against growing materialism. He dwells upon the 
issue of increasing pollution and negligence of people for the sacred 
river. Sometimes he narrates Ganga’s plight from environmental point 
of view. 

Sharma is well aware of the role of myth and history in making 
of the nation, India. A critical study of his poetry makes the readers 
perceive a deep-rooted Indian sensibility in his poems. There are two 
more religious poems in the collection viz. “Liberation at Varanasi 
and “Yama” based on Hindu mythology. The sights, sounds and smell 
of ancient cities are conjured very meticulously by him in the former 
poem. The poet regards Varanasi, a city fit for liberation. Varanasi, 
or Benaras, (also known as Kashi) is one of the oldest living cities in 
the world. Varanasi’s prominence in Hindu mythology is virtually 
unrevealed. Mark Twain, the English author who was enthralled by 
the legend and sanctity of Benaras, once wrote: “Benaras is older 
than history, older than tradition, older even than legend and looks 
twice as old as all of them put together”. According to the “‘Vamana 
Purana’, the Varuna and the Assi rivers originated from the body 
of the primordial person at the beginning of time itself. The tract of 
the land lying between them is believed to be ‘Varanasi’, the holiest 
of all pilgrimages. The word ‘Kashi’ originated from the word ‘Kas’ 
which means to shine. Steeped in tradition and mythological legacy, 
Kashi is the ‘original ground’ created by Shiva and Parvati, upon 
which they stood at the beginning of time. Varanasi is the microcosm 
of Hinduism, a city of traditional classical culture, glorified by myth 
and legend and sanctified by religion, it has always attracted a large 
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number of pilgrims and worshippers from time im-memorial. To be 
in Varanasi is an experience in itself an experience in self—discover 
an eternal oneness of the body and soul. To every visitor; Varanasi 
offers a breath-taking experience. Through the poem “Liberation at 
Varanasi”, he describes the feelings of pilgrims across the country. 
He knows about the tradition and cultural significance of old cities 
and these are well evoked, and recreated. Apparently, the anthology 
begins with an invocation to the Goddess Ganga and ends with a 
poem entitled “Liberation at Varanasi” which encapsulates the poet's 
traversing of the life journey through different episodes in life. 

I turn to you, O Varanasi, 

In the moments of anxiety 

When faith has been lost 

And love not found 

In the streets of London 

And democracy has been strangled 

On the pavements of Washington. 

Strolling on the roads 

A bull stares at me 

And a boatman beckons me. 

The calm water of the Ganges 

Tempts me to watch the floating lamps 

The morning mist enwraps me with music. 

The call of the gong from Shivalaya 

The enthralling shouts, Har har Gange’ 

The exuberant dance, Har har Mahadev’ 

The melodious violin, ‘Jai Bhole Ki’ 

The enchanting hymns in 

The rapturous holi 

Beckon me to your lap, O Varanasi! (Il. 1-20) 

The estrangement felt by the poet on several occasion due to the 
fatigue and ennui caused by the complex modern life style takes him 
to the edge of the living experience and hence the urgency is seen and 
there is also soul’s deep craving for spiritual awakening. 

It may be said without any fear of contradiction that Sharma’s 
view of life is existential and religious. Mixing memory and desire 
seem to be at work in most of the poems and they seem to trivialize 
his encounter with the present events and happenings. The expansion 
of the poetic vision is clearly discernible as the poet struggles 
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through the personal, professional and public affairs. The apparent 
autobiographical touches in some of the poems are quite touching 
and moving and evoke a sense of sympathy. The freshness of poet’s 
perception may be noticed in “Grief”: 

It is useless to 

Wipe the tears of a poet. 

He is lonely forever. 

I remove loneliness 

But he takes you to 

The black holes of grief 

The sun is nowhere in sight. (II. 1-7) 
Sharma is well aware of the role of myth and the years of history in 
India, he has many instances of his relationship to the process of using 
these as background to his poems. The poem “From Left to Right” 
expresses poet's feelings towards its historical and spiritual aspects 
in the form of his feelings towards his city Allahabad. The city of 
Allahabad is among the largest cities of Uttar Pradesh and situated 
at the confluence of three rivers- Ganga, Yamuna and the invisible 
Saraswati. The meeting point is known as Triveni and is especially 
sacred for the Hindus. The earlier settlements of the Aryans were 
established in this city, then known as Prayag” Prayagasya Praveshshu 
Papam Nashwati Tatkshanam. All sins are cleaned with entry in Prayag 
(the ancient name of modern time Allahabad). Prayag is one of the 
historic and mythological cities of India with glorious past and present. 
It continues to enjoy the distinction of being a place of haunting and 
lasting memories. It is a city of mixed culture of Hindu, Muslims, Jains 
and Christians. Its sanctity is manifest by references to it in Puranas, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. According to Hindu Mythology, 
Lord Brahma, the creator God of the Trinity, chose a land on earth 
(Prayag) to perform ‘Prakrista Yagya’, at the beginning of the creation 
and he also referred to it as Tirthraj or the King of all pilgrimage 
centres. As per Padam Puran —“As the sun is amongst the moon and the 
moon amongst the stars, likewise ‘Prayag is best amongst all places of 
pilgrimage”. The bathing at Prayag is mentioned in Brahma Purans 
“in the month of Magha at the bank of Ganga Yamuna in Prayag 
bestows results of millions and millions of Ashumedha Yajna. Prayag 
is birth place of Som, Varuna and Prjapati. Prayag has been associated 
with mythological personalities in Brahmanical (Vedic) and Buddhist 
Literatures. It was the seat of the great sage Bhardwaj, sage Durvasa 
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and Sage Pannas and sage Bhardwaj lived here circa 5000 BC and 
taught more than 10000 disciples. He was the greatest philosopher 
of ancient world. During the modern period this city was the heart of 
the Indian Freedom Movement against the British rule with Anand 
Bhawan being the epicentre. It was in Allahabad the Mahatma Gandhi 
proposed his programme of non-violent resistance to liberate India. 
Allahabad has provided the largest number of prime ministers of 
Post-independence India Pt. Jawahar Lal Nehru, Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
Indira Gandhi, Rajiv Gandhi, V. P. Singh. Former Prime Minister 
Chandra Shekhar was a student of Allahabad university. This historic 
and mythological city of India with glorious past and present has 
been renamed as Prayagraj in 2018. Susheel has thrown light on the 
transition which is taking place in city. Susheel has thrown light on the 
transition which is taking place in city. 

This town is no more a town 

But a city. 

This city is no more sleepy and sleazy 

But keeps you on your toes. 

People come here 

To become ashes 

To be immersed in the confluence 

Of the holy rivers. (Il.1-8) 
In “Vanity”, the poet tells us about the strange and unique kind of 
desire of an old man who is weak and sick but does not want to die and 
wishes to live for some more years. Many poems in the anthology like 
“Strings”, “Mediation”, “Shattered Dreams” and “One Step Together” 
have been composed in a subjective manner. In the poem “Dilemma”, 
Sharma narrates the story of his grandfather from whom he heard 
various stories from the classical epics. There is also a beautiful use of 
alliteration in some lines. 

People hated my grandpa 

For he held his head high. 

But, he narrated me wonderful stories 

From various sources — 

The Mahabharata, the Ramayana, 

The Iliad, the Bible 

This village and that city. 

The most interesting ones were about 

His own self and his father. 
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Sometimes he narrated stories about 

His neighbours who had helped him and 

Also about those who had not. (I1.1-13) 
Socio-economic problems particularly the rich and the poor divide have 
found expression in various poems. “Poverty: Some scenes”, “Nithari 
and Beyond”, “For a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide”, “Struggle” and 
“Democracy: Old and New” highlight various problems existing in 
the society. Susheel is not happy to see poverty in society; he regards 
poverty to be a curse. The poem “Poverty: Some scenes” presents a 
picture of the life, a curse to the country. He has personified poverty 
in a subtle manner: 

The encounter with poverty 

Is most disturbing 

At the railway platforms 

When somebody opens the tiffin-box 

And someone else just stares at it 

With a hope of one morsel in one’s mouth. 

At the gate of the Hanuman Temple 

I wanted to distribute fruits 

To the hungry. 

But, they had been driven away 

By the police 

To make poverty invisible 

At important places. 

Unimportant places can be ignored 

During counting heads. 

How to count heads — 

Is also a point of debate 

Amongst the intellectuals! (11.1-18) 
A close observation shows that the poems “For a Bride Who Thinks 
of Suicide”, “Nithari and Beyond”, “Democracy: Old and New” are 
the poems which cry out the need for a social regeneration of India. 
Sharma considers a bride to be a symbol of tradition and civilization. 
In the poem “For a Bride Who Thinks of Suicide” he writes: 

Brides are the carriers of tradition 

Brides are the need of the civilization 

Brides are the solace of bleeding hearts 

Not to be trampled and kicked 

But to be embalmed with care. (Il. 30-34) 
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It can be observed that some poems are marked by conflict arising in 
his mind due to the clash between the individual needs versus social 
needs. He reflects about his despair in the poem “Dwellings” in the 
following words. 

For Autumn had come 

But Spring could not 

Locate my home. 

Laden with colourful leaves 

Hope passed by like a stranger on the road. 

I salt my breakfast with tears 

That ooze on the peeling of memories 

When the butter of praise 

Fails to soothe me 

I go out to the arms of downstream 

Where I drown in eternal sleep 

To awake floating on a fresh dream. 

Despair is good. 

It remains untouched 

By jealousies, By enmities, 

By curses. 

It does not desert you suddenly (Il. 14-30) 

The poet's existence in the mortal and sordid world seems to be 
full of inconsequential acts, futile memories and hopeless prospects. 
The deliberations of a conflicted mind find expression in the poem 
“Purgation”: 

The memory returns 

Like Halley’s Comet 

Does after every seventy-six years 

To make me feel 

That I’ve not grown an inch 

Unlike the wild fire 

That threatens to kill 

An orangutang. (III, 1-8) 

The agonizing experience of living in a sordid universe is captured 
adequately through plurality of voices and variety of moods. Stuck 
deep into the mire the heart of the poet cries out for the purification 
of the soul: 

A conch is rising from the lotus. 

The conch is covered with 
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A design of a world. 

The world is a jungle. 

The jungle is burning. 

Fire consumes sins. 

Fire consumes virtues. 

After Purgation 

Nothing remains. 

Brahma is revealed. (V, 1-10) 

Susheel Kumar Sharma also deals some burning issues, local as well 
as global. Love for mother-land reflected in “A Poem for my Country”. 
The poem raises the question of the self-belonging to a nation: the 
national identity of the self: “Am I an Indian and my country India?” 
then moves one to a witty attachment of the self with the nation. In 
“Racist Attack”, he has laid stress on a grave issue of international 
importance, racial discrimination, which is prevalent in this world. 
Race, ethnicity and multicultural issues are being discussed in the light 
of postcolonialism. This poem of Sharma rightly highlights concern 
regarding discrimination on the ground of race and community. 
Questions are raised in the poems which also raise questions in galore 
-- questions on the ‘I’ of the self, the probing of identity, the inner 
self with streaks of black, and questions on dreams, love, democracy, 
and almost everything. The doubts regarding death are dealt with in 
“Yama”. Thus, the themes and images of Sharma’s poetry are closely 
related to his conviction about the nature of modern civilization. 
There are some poems which are based on the note of hope, optimism 
and positivity. The poet has good narrative technique. It is interesting 
to note that the poet adopts different personas in the anthology as 
he sometimes seems to have acquired the role of a hermit, a social 
conscience, a lover and an observer. 

Childhood experiences, nostalgia and discussion of moral values 
are themes woven through the collection. The expansion of the poetic 
vision is clearly discernible as the poet struggles through the personal/ 
public state of affairs. The prominent themes as observed in his poems 
have contemporary as well as universal appeal. There are a number 
of poems on various subjects, which can be said to fill the picture of 
human pursuits. The anthology successfully reveals the poet’s psyche 
and an undercurrent of seriousness running through on the one hand, 
and on the other, as literature inevitably is moving record of the social 
and cultural history. 
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The Door is Half Open is worth the reader’s pains as it includes in its 
varied charms, valuable offering of insights to all sensible and sensitive 
humans. These poems are like shimmering pearls, being born from 
the core of the poet’s pure heart. The style, the content and beauty of 
Sharma’s poems are very emulative. It is the poet’s sincerity and depth 
of emotion combined with restrained use of imagery and over-all 
deceptive but penetrating simplicity of discourse, which draws the 
attention of a sensitive reader. Dr Sharma has been thoughtful enough 
of synergizing his collection into a balanced amalgam of poems dealing 
with both human sentiments and relationships as well as with larger 
issues which try to pose piercing questions to the collective conscience 
and wisdom of the society. By and large the book is suffused with love 
and pity for mankind expressed both directly and allegorically. The 
Door is Half Open is engaging in terms of treatment of materialistic as 
well as spiritual questions. 

The poet makes an attempt to come to grips with a world vitiated 
by anomalies and contradictions, hypocrisy and humbug, where 
principles and ideals have gone topsy-turvy and moral fabric has 
gone haywire, which a sensitive soul is unable to cope with. Sharma 
mantles different roles and dons different masks depending on the 
context of the poem. It reminds one of W B Yeats. The poet expresses 
his thought so vividly that he goes to the length of delineating the 
minutest details. Most of the times the poet is asking some ironical 
questions or making some sweeping statements. Every poem impells 
us to search our soul or question our preconceived notions on truth, 
virtue and accepted social norms. Very adroitly the poet leaves the 
puzzle, knots, inconsistencies, ambiguities, and questions for the 
readers. It seems Susheel Kumar Sharma has derived his inspiration 
and motivation from romantic poets like Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley and Yeats. Yet Sharma is more than an earnest romantic. 
He has a way of making readers see things anew. His observations 
are measured, minute, acute and witty the poems make the readers 
contemplate. They add to the beauty of the collection. According to 
noted critic Prof. Rajnath, “good poetry always blends subjective and 
objective elements. Sometimes subjective elements become strong and 
sometimes objective elements become strong”. The Door is Half Open 
justifies this statement. 

There is no denying the fact that his work has the wonderful 
capacity of immediacy. Sharma’s poetic language is lucid. He uses 
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proper words at proper pace which make his poetry remarkable. It 
is conveniently forgotten by many writers that howsoever gifted a 
rhyme-—master one is but handling a non-native language for poetry 
is a super-human task in all senses of the term. The work has been 
careful on this count. This sincerity permeates the whole work and 
that I think is the most important quality of the book. 

To help the reader unfamiliar with Sanskrit, Hindu religion and 
culture a detailed “Glossary” has also been appended by the poet. 
The poet gives the reader explications of Indian words and phrases 
by arranging them in an alphabetical order. It explains not only the 
verses and words in Sanskrit but also words like brahmins, Sangam, 
Varanasi etc. The six “Afterwords” to the anthology from senior 
academicians and poetry lovers affirm the authenticity of Sharma’s 
poetry; it becomes more accessible and more meaningful to the reader. 
The “Afterwords” further come to the aid of unskilled readers in their 
understanding and appreciation of poetry. In the end, I would like to 
mention that the poetic vision of Susheel Kumar Sharma is humanistic 
and his writing confirms his faith in the spiritual unity of the world 
demolishing all barriers of caste, class, gender, religion, race and 
nationality. 


(Syed Ahmad Raza Abidi is Assistant Professor of English at Baiswara PG College, 
Raebareli He was awarded D.Phil. degree on “Philosophical Concepts in the Poetry 
of T. S. Eliot”. Many of his research papers and interviews have been published in 
different journals, magazines and anthologies. He also writes poems, short stories, 
articles and columns in English, Urdu and Hindi besides reviewing films for dailies 
and magazines. Excerpts from this piece earlier appeared in The Expression: A Refereed 
Research Journal of English Literature (ISSN: 0975-1394), V, 1(2012-2013), pp. 52-56, 
International Research Reviews (ISSN: 2319- 3204), Il, 1/Jan — March 2013), pp. 46 — 48, 
Points of View (ISSN: 0971 - 605X), XX, 2(Winter 2013), pp. 188- 191 and New Man 
International Journal of Multidisciplinary Studies (ISSN: 2348-1390), 1, 3(May 2014), pp. 
138 -141, www.newmanpublication.com.) 
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Life in All Forms and Beyond 


T S Chandra Mouli 


he first poem ‘Ganga Mata-A Prayer’ reflects the poetic 
consciousness and socio-cultural moorings of Susheel Kumar 
Sharma who has composed an exquisitely enthralling anthology of 
poems titled The Door is Half Open. This enchantingly sculpted poem 
dazzles with scintillating images and is in perfect synchronisation 
with the flow of the mighty and holy Ma Ganga. His spiritual quest 
and desire to rid his motherland of the evils that haunt the people are 
harmoniously blended lending a rare aura to the poem. His profound 
scholarship in Sanskrit and English come to the fore in all brilliance. 
River Ganga is not only lifeline of Indians, Maa Ganga is 
essentially the soul of India. Whoever visits the mighty river at any 
point of her lengthy journey from Gangotri, the starting point, to 
Bay of Bengal where the embrace of the holy river sanctifies the sea, 
every bend, every ripple and every aspect of life on her banks cast 
a fascinating spell on the person. The first poem in this anthology 
‘Ganga Mata - A Prayer’ may be aptly termed as ‘the victory song 
of the soul over matter.’ Philosophical outpourings of the poet are 
crystallised in a line: ‘In movement lies life and in enchainment death.’ 
The poet Susheel Kumar Sharma addresses or describes the river 
revealing his innermost feelings of veneration, admiration and awe 
besides all pervasive appreciation for the divine spirit that the holy 
river embodies in delightfully different ways. He calls the river ‘Ganga 
Maiya’, ‘Punyakirti’, "Suranadi’, ‘Girija’, ‘Shailasuta’, ‘Samudra-Mahisht’, 
‘Papamochini’, ‘Gayatri’, ‘Kirati’, ‘Arija’, ‘Advaga’, ‘Amara Sarita’, 
‘Amarapaga’, ‘Purandara’, ‘Sursari’, ‘Bhagirathi’, ‘Tridhara’, ‘Saritamvara’, 
‘Tripthaga’, ‘Sudha’, “Tarpani’, ‘Pavani’, ‘Bhavayani’ and ‘Bhagavatpadi.’ 
The poet mentions the river with all names associated with her 
at different places...’Devsarita’, ‘Alakananda’, ‘Shuddha’, ‘Samsatarint’, 
‘Divya’, ‘Purna’, ‘Shatmukhi’, ‘Adya’, ‘Jagatpriya’, ‘Tejaswint’, ‘Ratnavati’, 
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‘Vimalodaka’, ‘Vipasha’, ‘Sarva’, and praises her as ‘Mrityubhayaha’, 
‘Karunamayi’, ‘Vishnupadi’, ‘Punyashloka’, ‘Nandini’, ’Sagaraga’ and 
‘Mokshadayini’. A river in India is worshipped as a mother, protector 
and divine incarnation. People in this seat of ancient wisdom, 
civilisation and spirituality earnestly believe that a dip in the holy 
river purges them of all sins and ensures abode of everlasting peace 
after the mortal body is shed when the final moment arrives. The poet 
confirms ecstatically: Gange tav darshanan mukhtih [a glimpse at the 
river is enough to liberate oneself from the chain of births]. 

This poem enchants, enlightens and ensures complete satisfaction 
both to a believer and non-believer since the poet blends beautifully 
diverse components of contemporary concerns of man. The poet 
educates, edifies and overwhelms the reader through this poem. 
Impressive images and diverse issues extend adorable poetic 
exuberance that cleanses and recharges the reader with vibrancy 
permeating through the poem. 

The poem ‘Crisis’ demonstrates how one may live peacefully 
by shedding all inane tags which make man vain and weary in due 
course. Poems like ‘Routine’, ‘Dilemma’, ‘Agony’, ‘Gopalpur on 
Sea’ and ‘Rivers’ mesmerise with ample instances of intertextuality. 
‘Liberation at Varanasi’ juxtaposes spiritual and mundane aspects 
splendidly. 

The poem begins with concerns which make the narrator visit 
Varanasi: 

“T turn to you, O Varanasi, 

In the moments of anxiety 

When faith has been lost 

And love not found 

In the streets of London” 

One is reminded of William Blake’s poem ‘London’ and Mathew 
Arnold’s poem ‘Dover Beach’. Love and mutual faith enable 
humankind to survive despite devouring despair and debilitating 
distance created among members of a society. Contemporary concerns 
and deprivation of destitute stir the conscience of every sensitive soul. 
Susheel Kumar Sharma too responds with empathy. 

After enumerating sights and sounds associated with spirituality 
one notices on the ghats of river Ganga and streets of Varanasi, the 
poet elaborates further what mundane aspects he expects there. 
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“Annapurna’s call from the narrow streets 
To heavenly fill with 

Idlis, kachoris, halwa and puri 

Shiva’s call from every corner 

To have my fill with 

Smoke, ganja, bhang, and thandai” 


These lines eloquently speak about craftsmanship of this poet as well 
as his acumen and creative genius. Unalloyed expression in an Indian 
English poem is on view here. 

“Saraswati’s call from the pathashalas 

To have my fill with 

Jnana, karma, bhakti and moksha 

Bring me to thy lap, O Varanasi!” 
This spiritual quest of man is slaked by the sequential process of 
acquisition of knowledge (jnana), excellence in action (karma), worship 
with devotion (bhakti) culminating in liberation (moksha) as enunciated 
by Lord Sri Krishna in the Bhagvadgita. 

Like every man the poet too wonders at what makes man survive 
in a world shorn of pleasure and plagued by pain. What impels him 
to visit Varanasi? 

“Ts it vairagya 
That brings me to Varanasi? 
Or is it my over indulgence 
In the worldly affairs?” 
He then gives an account of the world brutalized by man. 
“Tf the world can survive 
Through wars 
If the world can survive 
Through discrimination 
If the world can survive 
Through pollution 
If the world can survive 
Through pestilences 
If the world can survive 
Through ravages”... 
The poet is certain that he too can survive since he is in Varanasi. 


“Tf I can survive by meditation 
If I can survive by Shivoham’’... 
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Finally he declares: 


“It is a call to find answers 

On the banks of ganges and 

In the narrow streets 

That brings me to you, O Varanasi!” 


The text The Door is Half Open begins with a poetic salutation to river 
Ganga and concludes with a poem on liberation at Varanasi on the 
bank of river Ganga. The circle is complete. Absolute! Rhyme and 
rhythm blend beautifully in the poems that acquire elegance of river 
Ganga. 

What ultimately matters in man’s life as mentioned in the last 
poem is liberation (moksha) that every seeker aspires for so anxiously. 
It may not be irrelevant to mention that sages and some believers in 
arsha dharma reach Varanasi in the final stage of their lives witha strong 
belief that shedding the mortal baggage there leads to liberation from 
coil of births [janma raahitya]. 

European scholars invariably turn to and return to the masters 
like Sophocles, Virgil and Homer with a sense of reverence for 
direction, support and light. Poet Susheel Kumar Sharma scans the 
soul of India through various sources and means to communicate with 
people within the land and outside too. He succeeds in his endeavour 
to explore, excavate and exhibit Indian sensibility in all brilliance. 
His strength lies in employing Sanskrit expressions, shlokas and 
references judiciously. 

If composing a poem is translation of feelings and experiences of a 
poet in the form of linguistic expression, it may be viewed as a journey 
or a transition spanning realms of abstract content and concrete form, 
which acquires significance through interpretation. In this text glossary 
serves the purpose. Though technology helps in learning meanings 
of words, intention of the poet, oblique references, intertextuality 
and relevance or explication related to faith demand appropriately 
compiled glossary. Susheel Kumar Sharma has thoughtfully provided 
a mine of information through glossary in this anthology. 

The title of this text The Door is Half Open is highly symbolic. 
Themes chosen for the poems faithfully reflect the major concerns of 
the poet. His love of life in all forms and beyond, regard for Mother 
Nature and her splendour, faith in divinity and spiritual pursuits 
not forgetting his overwhelming concern for suffering fellow human 
beings reveal his rational and humane approach sans any traces of 
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animosity for anyone. Peace prevails while turbulence subsides. These 
beautifully sculpted poems offer bliss of supreme tranquillity! 


(T S Chandra Mouli is a Hyderabad based retired professor, poet, translator and critic. 
He is a prolific writer, who has more than thirty books to his credit, and is a glob- 
trotter seminarian. He writes poetry under the pen-name of Sony Dalia.) 
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Pradip Patra and Susheel Sharma in 
Conversation 


PKP 1: Why do you write poetry? 

SKS 1: My love of poetry dates back to my childhood days. My 
father was also a poet, a short-story writer and a reputed critic. He was 
familiar with Indian (Sanskrit and Hindi) tradition of literature. He 
being a professor of English was also familiar with Anglo-American 
tradition of literature. I owe so many loves and choices of mine to 
him — poetry being one of them. 

All of us get our first exposure to literature through poetry both 
informally and formally — informally through lullabies sung by our 
grandparents and parents and formally through rhymes in the schools. 
Naturally, poetry gets stuck somewhere in our unconscious mind that 
keeps on deciding our conscious choices. The number of the persons 
who attempt to write poetry has always been larger than those who 
attempt to write in other genres. Naturally, whatever is produced in 
the name of poetry is neither good nor is uniform in quality. Therefore, 
a critic’s threshing/ thrashing is necessary to separate to chaff out good 
grains of poetry. 

Writing poetry is basically an urge to communicate with like- 
minded people, though Arun Joshi says: “... the most futile cry of man 
is his impossible wish to be understood”. This is a very powerful urge 
like the sexual urge of an excited elephant. If a like-minded person 
(AMAA) is not available immediately one tries to communicate with 
someone distant, in time and space. Iona Potapov in Anton Chekhov’s 
short-story ‘Misery,’ waits in silence for someone to talk to. When he 
realizes that none of his customers is interested in listening to him, he 
talks to his horse and shares his grief and pain with him. The Sanskrit 
poet Bhavbhuti puts it very well: 


a AM rates a: yaaa ated F feeate arate Aa ae | 
Saat FAA IS SAMA are ea Praeger at get 1 
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ye nama kecit iha nah prathayanti avajnam jananti te kim api tan prati 
na esa yatnah | 

utpatsyate tu mama ko api samana-dharma kalo hi ayam niravadhih 
vipula ca prthvt || 


(Tr. Those who deride or ignore my work -- let them know: my 
efforts are not for them. There will come along someone who 
shares my spirit: the world is vast, and time endless.) 


Satisfying this urge has a cathartic effect on the poet. Aristotle perhaps 
is talking of the impact on the catharsis on the audience/ reader but 
it is the poet who undergoes the process of catharsis first and feels 
relieved. I am no exception to all this. 

PKP 2: Why do you choose poetry, not other genres? 

SKS 2: Poetry has always been a favourite genre of all the writers 
all over the world. Poetry has always been used as a medium to 
perpetuate an idea. The language of poetry is more precise than that 
of any other genre. 

Iam nota very prolific writer — I just have three poetry collections 
to my credit so far. I have tried my hand at other genres also. I have, 
for example, written short-stories and short essays but they are yet to 
see the light of the day in a collected form as their volumes is not good 
enough for a book. [had started writing a novel also but owing to the 
paucity of time I could not devote the required energy to it; it remains 
incomplete. 

PKP 3: What encourages you to write poetry? 

SKS 3: In Hindi there is a proverb “andha kya chahe, do aankhe” 


(He Fat are, a aie what a does a blind man need — two eyes”). 
But a blind person once wittingly remarked, “Even one will do.” This 
alludes to the condition of a poet as well. A reader/ listener and an 
intelligent critic are the two eyes that a poet desires. 

My first collection (From the Core Within) attracted more than thirty 
reviews from India and abroad which was a sort of record. They were 
collected in a book form by Dr Sanjeev Kumar under the title, Bricks 
and Bouquets. My second collection too has been appreciated widely. 
About fifty reviews of this book were published besides many articles 
on it came out. The third book too has been appreciated. Despite the 
fact that its arrival was followed by the first wave of corona in India, 
when people were not ready to touch any foreign item, about thirty 
reviews of the book have already come out. 
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My beliefs that I have feelings/ ideas left and I have some readership 
that understands me and values my idea and art, keep me going. 

PKP 4: Why do you focus on ‘memory’ for writing poetry? 

SKS 4: We remember certain aspects of our life because they leave 
some indelible impact on us — both negative and positive. However, 
poetry generally uses only the latter ones. Wordsworth highlighted 
their importance by describing them as “emotions recollected in 
tranquillity”. Autobiographies and biographies celebrate the success 
stories of the successful people largely because everyone in this world 
wants to be successful and be some sort of achiever in the world; 
perhaps no one wants to die unsuccessful and unheard. No (auto) 
biography can be written without making proper use of memory. 
Even the stories of unsuccessful persons are important for one can 
learn a great deal from them — that is why tragedies are liked and are 
so successful as dramas and films especially. Dreamers live in the past 
and visionaries create the future out of memories. What else is a poet 
if not a dreamer or a visionary? 

PKP 5: You focus largely on Indian ethos. What is your advice to 
the young poets? 

SKS 5: Yes, you have correctly pointed it out — Indian ethos 
occupies a central space in my corpus. Unfortunately, for some poets, 
critics and intellectuals everything related with India is a taboo and 
any association with the Hindu is an anathema — it is not so with me. 
However, Indian culture has been eulogized by the thinkers from an 
array of cultures and ages - from Apollonius Tyaneus, a first century 
Greek thinker, to Voltaire, Max Muller, Mark Twain, Albert Einstein, 
David Frawley and Francois Gautier in the 21“ century to name just 
a few. 

All the philosopher-critics agree that poetry should reflect on the 
best ideas of the civilized world. I am proud of the fact that India has 
been the cradle of the best ideas of the world. I am proud of the Indian 
heritage/ ethos but am not belligerent about them. Let me be clear, by 
“Indian ethos” I mean the Hindu ethos, a by-product of the religions 
that have taken birth in India. I am not one of those who believe that 
India came into existence on August 15, 1947. The Hindus believe that 
God resides in every particle (#1 #1 # aM 2); Buddhists go to the 
extent of believing that a spirit/ soul dwells in even in the non-living 
things and therefore, they deserve a respect and have to be handled 
very carefully. Iam proud of the fact that it is in India alone that we 
teach not only to tolerate others (including animals and plants) but also 
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to respect them in every sense of the term. It is only in India that we 
pray for the welfare of all others without any favour or discrimination 
and without any preconditions with psalms like: & at Faq Gat: | / 
ad aed PTT: 7 Se SET UT 7 AT BAT SS MPAA 1 / GH Mira: 
Met: gift: 11 (Om Sarve Bhavantu Sukhinah/ Sarve Santu Niraamayaah 
|/ Sarve Bhadraanni Pashyantu/ Maa Kashcid-Duhkha-Bhaag-Bhavet |/ 
Om Shaantih Shaantih Shaantih || Om, May All be Happy,/ May All 
be Free from Illness/ May All See what is Auspicious,/ May no one 
Suffer /Om Peace, Peace, Peace.” And, “& a4 Wag afta: | / at ag 
Pa: | / at Ae aa / aT Ba Sa MAT 1 / G gira: ante: 
gta: || (om sarvesam svastir bhavatu | sarvesdm santir bhavatu | sarvesam 
purnam bhavatu | sarvesam mangalam-bhavatu | om santih santih santih || 
May there be Well-Being in All, May there be Peace in All, May there 
be Fulfilment in All, May there be Auspiciousness in All, Om Peace, 
Peace, Peace. — Translation by Swami Abhedananda, Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Math, India) It is the Indians alone who pray for the welfare 
of all and pray to all the elements of nature for bestowing peace on 
all the inhabitants: “& a: gifeaedhat oma: gfe gif: anifererorera: 
Ma: | ATS: MPa gacaT Mitel TRA: TRAST TRA: AT AT TTP ARTE 
BH Met: a: TRA | aga 36:17 (om dyauh santir antariksam santih 
prthivi santir apah santir osadhayah santih vanaspatayah santir visvedevah 
santir brahma santih sarvam santih santir eva Santih sa ma santir edhi om 
Santih santih santih — Yajurveda 36:17, Om. May peace radiate there in 
the whole sky as well as in the vast ethereal space everywhere. May 
peace reign all over this earth, in water and in all herbs, trees and 
creepers. May peace flow over the whole universe. May peace be in 
the Whole Universe. And may there always exist in all peace and peace 
alone. Om peace, peace and peace to us and all beings! — Translation 
by Swami Abhedananda, Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, India) 

People of no other country and no other religion show this kind of 
magnanimity and benevolence in their prayers. One’s being a believer 
or a non-believer is immaterial for being a Hindu and for staying 
together. The Hindus work on the principles: “vge~ czakfLe rr~ Roe~ 
vil” (aham brahmasmi, tat tvuam asi’, 1 am Divine, That Thou Art). The 
Indians extend this belief to one and all irrespective of their class, 
caste, gender, deities, religious leaders, political beliefs, economic 
background etc. On the contrary, in the religions that were not born 
in India brotherhood is confined only to those who have the identical 
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religious beliefs; they treat the other-faith-holders as sinners and kafirs 
and give them neither a place on this earth nor in heaven; rather they 
are every time ready to send the others to burn in the fire of the hell. If 
the Hindu thoughts are so magnanimous and lofty, they should find a 
projection in poetry as well without any hitch. 

There are two philosophies - one treats the world as a family 
(Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam) and the other treats this world as a market 
(Globalization). Since the Hindus consider the entire world to be a 
family the best ideas need to be taken to the people and are to be shared 
by all. This is surely in contrast to the narrowness promoted by the 
modern world/ laws under the copyright act etc. In my poetry I reflect 
on whatever is best; through my poetry I am trying to disseminate 
the best and lofty ideas for the welfare of the world, and I shun every 
kind of narrowness in it. Indian ethos, therefore, is not an anathema 
for me but every kind of narrowness is. Unfortunately, we were not 
able to defend our borders with this philosophy as we did not develop 
enough weapons. We, therefore, were routed and our intellectual and 
moral calibre got dented. 

As regards the advice to the young poets, there can be nothing 
better than the advice given by James Cousins to the young scholars 
and poets: “But if ... some young Indians are impelled to express 
themselves in poetry in the English language, I would beg of them to 
avoid the thing called Anglo-Indian poetry. It is no more theirs than 
pure English poetry, and it is far more dangerous. They may try their 
sitar with English poetry -- and fail, and in the failing may learn a 
valuable lesson; but they may try it with Anglo-English poetry -- and 
succeed, and in succeeding, achieve a useless mediocrity.” (James H. 
Cousins, Renaissance in India, 1918:176-77). Indian poetry in English 
is still largely derivative though many historians consider only the 
first phase to be imitative. So, my advice to all those who use English 
as a language for their creativity or other purposes is: “respect all 
traditions but do not lose touch with the native tradition.” The person 
wearing a borrowed crown is not a king. No actor is considered 
to be a king even though he might be donning a king’s dress. The 
sooner an Indian learns this the better it is. It is slightly difficult in 
our situation but it is still worth pursuing. After all African thinkers/ 
poets/dramatists/ novelists have done a marvellous job in the field of 
decolonization perhaps because their history of colonization is much 
briefer than ours. 
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PKP 6: Do you think that poetry still has a transforming power? 

SKS 6: I’ll try to answer keeping in mind the “still” you have 
used. To begin with let me cite the case of a senior Hindi poet and 
lyricist Santosh Anandji who earned the Filmfare Award for Best 
Lyricist twice, in 1975 and 1983, and the Yash Bharti Samman in 2016 
for his contribution to the Hindi films. You being a fan of Hindi music 
world must have listened to the popular songs like Ek Pyar Ka Nagma 
Hai, Main Na Bhoolunga, Aur Nahin Bas Aur Nahin, Mohabbat Hai Kya 
Cheez, Zindagi Ki Na Toote Ladi, Yeh Galiyan Yeh Chaubara, Tera Saath 
Hai To and Megha Re Megha Re etc. penned by him. Anandji used 
to be a huge success in the Hindi poetry meets (kavi sammelans) in 
seventies and eighties. In one of his interviews Santoshji said that once 
upon a time he used to believe and claim that he would transform 
the world with his love-songs; however, he has realized now, when 
he is more than 90 years of age, that he was wrong; his love poetry 
did not change anything. I have no reason to disbelieve him -- why 
will he tell a lie at this stage of life? There are poets from the Western 
world too who expressed similar opinions. For example, Don Marquis 
writes: “Writing a book of poetry is like dropping a rose petal down 
the Grand Canyon and waiting for the echo.” Similarly, W. H. Auden 
claimed: “Poetry makes nothing happen.” Though Percy Bysshe 
Shelley declared the poets to be the unacknowledged legislators of 
the world to highlight their contribution, to my knowledge poetry has 
never led to any social transformation though poetic slogans might 
have been used by the leaders and their followers. 

As regards some individuals’ transformation, poetry might 
have affected them. It has certainly got a healing power for some 
even today. In my part of the world, people sing Ramcharitmanas for 
hours together; they chant the shlokas from Bhagvadgita and other 
books; they sing to the praise of the river Ganga and Yamuna; there 
is hardly any festival/ celebration when songs are not sung. The 
halls of the poetic meets are most often full with listeners who feel 
regaled and ecstatic. Even in the classrooms teachers cry when they 
teach tragic poetry in regional languages. However, in my career 
of about sixty years in English studies, of which about twenty 
were spent as a student and forty as a teacher, I have not seen or 
heard about a single teacher weeping/ laughing while teaching a 
tragedy/ comedy. I have also seen wonderful teachers of literatures 
quarrelling like dogs and cats over petty issues — with no trace of 
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the so-called “humanising effect of literature”. Literature, therefore, 
has always had limited effect in transforming human lives and it 
will continue to do so. 

In Sanskrit poetics it is held that literature is meant for a sahriday 
(someone who is humane, who behaves in a gentle, caring, and 
helpful way towards other people) and not every literate. Literature/ 
Poetry can, thus, attempt to transform only a sahriday. The 
transforming power seems to be lying in the human beings and not 
in the poetry. Poetry, thus, is a sort of catalyst, to borrow an expression 
from Chemistry, that transforms an individual’s heart where there is 
a possibility for it. 

PKP 7: Could you please focus on some of the influential images 
of/in your poetry? 

SKS 8: Poets generally use oblique language (vakrokti) to 
communicate their thoughts and feelings to their readers. Emily 
Dickinson says, “Tell all the truth but tell it slant.” Russian formalists 
hold that defamiliarization allows the reader to hold him/her reading 
pace and enable him to accomplish a rewarding engagement with the 
literary text. Metaphors, symbols and images are the three important 
weapons in the armoury of a poet. The readers enjoy this because it 
evokes a particular kind of sentiment in them which they enjoy. A 
trained reader or a critic is able to do this marvellously. A good critic 
is able to tell which poem is important and which is not and why. So, 
it is for the critics to talk about the images and see if they have been 
used effectively. 

PKP 9: Do you have any plan of writing poetry in future? If so, 
what will be your issues and style? 

SKS 9: I have not stopped writing poetry and I don't feel 
exhausted either. As a matter of fact, I am already working on the 
fourth collection. Some poems that have been published since the 
publication of my third collection and a few more will be included in 
it. The themes and style choose me as I generally do not sit to draw my 
mood; rather my mood draws me to poetry. 

PKP 10: How do the Pandemic and the war between Russia and 
Ukraine influence your writing of poetry? 

SKS 10: Any sensitive soul gets hurt by any incident that causes 
a dent to humanity. It hurts even more, and therefore is all the more 
deplorable, when one gets to know that the dent/ pandemic is not 
natural but a creation of certain human beings and some governments. 
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Similarly, God has not created wars, human beings have. I have 
composed some poems on the event. Naturally, human beings have 
not yet learnt the right lessons. So far, I have not written about Russia/ 
Ukraine War though I have been asked to contribute a few poems on 
it but I did write seven poems in the backdrop of Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait in 1990. These poems were included my first book of poems, 
From the Core Within. Later they were reprinted at several places and 
were also a part of a project on school curriculum in Canada. Some 
poems on these two issues are likely to be there in my next collection. 

PKP 11: How do you react to ecology and climate change not just 
as a professor, but also as a poet? 

SKS 11: Western philosophies are largely guided by the Platonic 
assumption that man is separate from the world of nature. Human 
beings have a divine sanction to control the earth according the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition: “God blessed them and said to them, ‘Be 
fruitful and increase in number; fill the earth and subdue it. Rule over 
the fish in the sea and the birds in the sky and over every living creature 
that moves on the ground.’” (Genesis 1:28, emphasis added). They can 
eat anything: “Every moving thing that lives shall be food for you; and 
just as I gave you the green plants, I give you everything.” (Genesis 
9:3) As indicated above the Hindus do not assign any special place to 
human beings in the Universe therefore the Hindus do not have such 
divine sanction to exploit nature. Naturally, the attitude of the Hindus 
towards nature is different than that of the followers of the Abrahamic 
religions. The Hindus are largely pantheistic in nature —- I am no 
exception to this. When one does not consider oneself to be the master 
of nature and when one holds a reverential attitude towards nature 
one does not harbour the feeling of exploitation. Several of my poems 
in all the three collections are an example of this attitude. Any revival 
of ecology will have to reject the model of Abrahamic religions. For 
example, Al Gore’s Earth in the Balance: Forging a New Common Purpose 
(Earthscan, 2007) is just one of many books that blames the falling 
away from Pagan gods on the environmentally unfriendly followers 
of Jesus Christ. I, too, sometimes raise these issues in my poetry. 

Doing Ecology as a discipline and respecting nature and giving 
it the same rights as human beings are two different attitudes. Very 
recently the Madras High Court has given Mother Nature the status 
of a living person by declaring ‘parens patriae jurisdiction’ (W.P 
(MD) No. 18636 of 2013, pronounced on 19.04.2022). Earlier Nainital 
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High Court had declared the glacier, including the Gangotri and the 
Yamunotri rivers, as legal entities to preserve it according to ‘parens 
patriae jurisdiction’ (PIL No.140 of 2015, pronounced on March 30, 
2017). Unfortunately, we have not at all been able to decolonise our 
studies and the Govt too is run on a colonial system under the advice 
of various international agencies like the UN, IMF, World Bank and 
FAO etc that consider nature to be just a resource. Therefore, in our 
borrowed bureaucratic set-up nature is considered to be a resource. As 
a result of this thinking the sacredness traditionally associated with 
nature is gone and exploitation in the name of various developmental 
projects is on. When the rivers are treated just as water resources and 
the forests are rendered as wood resources the concept of community 
living and community protection also wither away which leads to 
various kinds of social problems. The idea of happiness is replaced 
by GDP and GNP in the bureaucratic circles trained by the Christian 
teachers without realizing that happiness does not depend on GDP 
and GNP. Bhutan, therefore, has started the project of GNH and UN 
has started issuing Happiness Indices. 

In order to increase its GDP and GNP the Govt have a tendency 
to exploit these resources, in line with the Biblical thinking spelled 
out above. People file petitions and courts deliver judgments but 
the attitude remains the same — ‘nature is a resource’. I lament this 
attitude in my poetry; I wish one should consider trees to be one’s 
brother, and animals and birds as aunts, uncles and cousins; rivers 
as life lines and land as our own mother. None of them is meant for 
exploitation which is a euphemism for raping of one’s mother or a 
cousin. This attitude has been reflected on by various thinkers and 
philosophers; many of them consider the planet earth be a full body 
in which the rivers are the arteries, mountains are the bones of the 
earth; the thick layers of soil are like skin and muscles, the movement 
of bones and skin creates the outer surfaces of the body — shoulders, 
torso, thighs — that create the hills and the valleys. It is written in 
Srimad-Bhagavatam: “O King, the rivers are the veins of the gigantic 
body, the trees are the hairs of His body, and the omnipotent air is His 
breath.” (2.1.33) The Chinese have a Pangu myth which is quite similar 
to the idea in Srimad-Bhagavatam. The Chinese believe that Pangu’s 
body transformed after his death. His breath became the winds and 
clouds, his voice became the thunder, his left eye became the sun, his 
right eye became the moon, his four limbs and trunk became the four 
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extremes of the earth and the Five Mountains, his blood became the 
rivers, his veins became the earth’s arteries, his flesh became fields 
and soil, his hair and beard became the stars, his skin and body hair 
became plants, his teeth and bones became various metals and rocks, 
his semen and marrow became pearls and jade, his sweat became the 
rain and the dew, and the various insects on his body reacted to the 
wind and turned into human beings. The Gaia hypothesis (named 
after the Greek Earth goddess) proposed by James Lovelock and Lynn 
Margulis (1972) is quite close to Indian holistic vision. It states that 
all living things have a regulatory effect on the Earth’s environment 
that promotes life overall; the Earth is homeostatic in support of 
life-sustaining conditions. Gaia views the Christian faith as its only 
obstacle to a global religion centred on Gaia worship and the uniting 
of all life forms around the goddess of “Mother Earth”. I am told that 
Gaia has succeeded in uniting the environmental movement, the 
new age movement, Eastern religions, and even the leaders of many 
Christian denominations 

In my poems nature in all its forms like Minerals, Plants, Animals 
and Humans is present. In my corpus ‘man’ is not a separate entity 
that has to control Nature as the other, unlike the European thinking. 
There are frequent references to rivers, trees, fruits, the sun, the moon, 
the stars, breath, Sangam (confluence), Mountains, blizzard, floods, 
lakes, malaria, Tsunami, dolphins, reptiles, leaves, rains, mangoes, 
apples, birds, Mount Kailash, swans, gardens, fields of saffron, deer, 
ants, cow, sandal wood, seas, bays, crabs, fishes, moonlight, crows, 
sea- shore, cats, hippos, elephants, crocodile, sound of woods, ripples, 
scorching sun, butter, milk, curd, butterfly, yellow/ colourful leaves, 
petals, Garden of Eden, jungle, feather, smoke, Halley’s comet, 
epidemics, plants, animals, creatures, clouds, rocks, oil fields, blood, 
Heaven, ganja (marijuana), bhang and Ganges in my second collection, 
just to cite a few examples. The emphasis is on the need for a holistic 
life and holistic approach if the planet has to survive. The poem, 
“Mango” may be cited as an example. Even “Ganga Mata — A Prayer” 
reflects my reverential attitude towards nature. 

PKP 12: What is the future of poetry in India? 

SKS 12: I am no astrologer/ forecaster/ seer to predict the future. 
However, I can make a sensible guess on the basis of my studies, 
observations, experience and analysis. I feel that the future of poetry 
is very bright not only in India but all over the world provided the 
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poet is not absorbed only in his/her own frustration, loss, sorrow 
and lamentation but is able to see or identify with others’ miseries 
his/her poetry. People wish to see a visionary and seer in a poet so 
only the poetry coming from a seer’s pen will survive. However, if a 
poet wishes to survive only by poetry — particularly Indian poetry in 
English, it is difficult today and it will continue to remain so in future 
too. 

PKP 13: What are the recurrent issues in your mind which may 
take poetic form in future? 

SKS 13: As I indicated above, I wish to see life in a holistic way 
and lead it in a holistic manner. Different aspects and concerns of 
wholesomeness appear again and again in my poetry-sometimes on a 
theoretical level and sometimes in the form of difficulties in the praxis. 

PKP 14: What are the poetic images you are comfortable with 
which haunt you consciously or unconsciously? 

SKS 14: Some of the images are related to movement and fixity, 
mental and physical space, fluidity of beings and ideas, rootedness and 
alienation, distance and proximity, inside and outside beings, leaning 
and straight, stability and fragility, tradition and individuality, home 
and road, journey and destination, suffering and calmness, nature 
and culture, memory and nostalgia, violence and peace. The choice of 
images is not deliberate. According to the mood and necessity images 
are chosen as objective correlatives. Once an image is chosen it can 
always be sharpened. Dr Pragya Mishra has tried to explore some 
recurring images in my corpus. I don’t feel if some images haunt me. 

PKP 15: Thank you very much Sharmaji. Talking to you was a 
pleasure indeed. 

SKS 15: Thank you Prof Patra for taking interest in me and my 
work. I also take this opportunity to thank you for undertaking to 
edit this volume. The pleasure in answering your questions without 
any interruption was mine, though, I feel, my answers at times were 
longer than desired. 


(Pradip Kumar Patra (PKP) is the editor of this book. He holds a PhD and a D Litt 
degree. He is a critic, ELT expert and a poet. Susheel Kumar Sharma (SKS) teaches 
English at Allahabad University. He is the author of The Door is Half Open.) 
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